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IMPACT OF THE ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSED 
BUDGET CUTS ON CHILDREN^ 



WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3, 1982 
House of Representatives, Subcommittee on OveR'- 

SIGHT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WaYS AND MeANS; AND 

Subcommittee^ ON Health and the Environment of 
THE Committee on Energy and Commerce, 

^ Washington D,Q 
The subcommittees met at 9:40 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 
1100, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Charles B. Rangel 
(chairman of the Subcommittee on Oversig^ht) and Hon. Henry A. 
Waxman (chairman of the Subcommittee op Health and the Envi- 
ronment) presiding. 
[Press release announcing the hearing follows:] 

{Press release of February 2.), \W>] 

Hon. Charles B. Rangel (D-N.YJ, Chairman, Subcommittee: on Oversight, Com- 
mittee ON Ways and Means, and Hon. Henry A. Waxman (D-Calif.), Chair- 
man, Subcommittee on Health and the Environment, Committee on Energy 
AND Commerce, U.S. House of Representatives, Announce a JofN,T Hearing on 
THE Impact of the Administration^ Proposed Budget Cuts on Children^^ 

Chairmen Rangel and Waxman today announced that their Subcommittees will 
a joint hearing on the 4dminist^ation's proposed budget cuts in programs that 
^ e^chilfire*^ cf o^:. nation, The hearing will be held on Wednesday, March 3, 
in Rooiii 1100 Longworth House Office Building and will begin at 9:30 a.m. 
%e Administration, in ivb fiscal year 1983 Budget^has proposed major reductions 
X variety of health, nutrition, education, child care and support programs that 
vide essential services to children. Most of tl\ese programs suffered substantial 
Tuts under th€ Administration's fiscal year 1982 budget. 

The Subcommittees expect to hear testimony as to the impact 'of these reductions 
and the effect further cuts in these and other programs will have upon the health 
^aito welfare of children in this country. * 

Witnesses at the hearing will include: Bill Cosby, an advocate of children's rights 
fid a noted entertainer; Marion Wright Edelm.an, President of the Childrens De- 
mise Fund; Nancy Amidei, Executive Director of the Food Research and Action " 
r; Jack Calhoun, Director for the Center of Governmental Affairs of Child 
ftfr« LeaguevBarbara Blum, New York State Commissioner of Social Services; 
Honorable ^arol Bellamy, the New York City Council; Dr. John W. Scanlon, Di- 
of N^>natoj[^^, Columbia Hospital for Women; Laurie«. Flynn, adoptive 
,er and jChair\^^Pfan of the North American Council of Adoptable Children; and 
e M.yRogers, ^of the Richmond Urban Institute. Those "programs expected to 
some \tnd^ discussion include: Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC); 
'd; N^aternal and Child Health Sen^^ices; School Lunch Programs; Child Wel- 
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^ ^t^icea^JJav Care; Foster Care; Adoption; and the Food Program for Women 

JhfantsWnd Children (WIC). . ^ 

f|^^^^^^"^ien Rangel and Waxman also announced that t'heir Subcommittees would 
"be pieaseq^to receive written statements. frwn any interested organizations for inclu- 
'nted record of the hearing. These statements will be .given the sp.me 
tion as though the statement had l^en presented in person, A mini- 
•^pies oC the statement should be ^bnhitted by March 31, 1982, to John 



sion in the' 
i^^full eonsi 
" " lUn of five 
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J. Salmon, Chief Colinsel, Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1102 LongMfierth House Office Building, Washington, DC 20515* tele- 
phone (202) 225-3627. * ^ 

Mr. Rangkl. The joint subcommittees will come lo ordei'. / 

The Subcommittee on Oversight of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and the Committee on Energy and Commerce, Subcommittee 
on Health and the Environment, chaired by Henry Waxman, who 
is here with us this morning, have joined today to receive addition- 
al testimony ^on the impact of the administration's budget cuts^on a 
broad range* of health, nutrition, welfare, and educational^ pro- 
grams which serve children and their families. 

In recent weeks the Ways and Means Committee has held a 
series of oversi^^ht hearings in cities throughout the United States. 
The full committee set out across the coulntry to examine firsthand 
the reality of the administration s budget cuts. We wante^to laok 
beyond the administration's mirage of statistics and grandiose ^be- 
narios to the human beings hidden behind them. We wanted to 
hear from real people about the effects which the cuis were having 
on their well-being. We wanted to lear?l about the impact of the 
President's budget cuts on the stabiMfy and adequacy of ppgrams 
established by the Congress over., the years to sustain and enhance 
the liyes of needy and disadvantaged Americans. ' 

We sought to determine whe''ther State and local governments 
have the capacity to administratively and 'fiscally manage the full 
range of the programs for which they were now to be made respon- 
' sible. ' , 

During the 5 days of headings, the committee heai/d from and 
learned from over 90 witnesses from Baltimore to /ndianapolis, 
from Detroit to Sacramento and Se^attlel 

^ And the conclusions were identical:' Qespite the President's as- 
surances that the administration's plan preserves a safety net, ^'^e 
major cuts have been made in those programs speciiicari^ aes^^J^T^d 
to assist those least able to help t-hecjiselves—children, worV^g 
mothers, the handicapped, the disabled, and thcs elderly. 

These cuts have had severest impact on th^e who are just of 
the^verge of self-sufficiency, pushing them back into total depen- 
dency. The cuts ha:ve arbitrarily and indiscriminately emasculated 
programs without jegard to their merit, beneficial results, or cost- 
' effectiveness. 

N Private initiative and voluntarism cannot fill the void created byi 
the^cuts. Neither can the States nor the local governments hav/^ 
the ability to meet the increased needs of their-ckizens occasionosd 
by the budget cuts. - ^ £ 

Our hearing today represents a continuation, of those field hJ^r- 
ings, focusing special attention on programs serving child^ri/ and 
their families. Although the administration continues to pw lip 
ser^^ce to the principle of preserving essential services for chifldren, 
it continues in practice to undermine the very program;^ that 
would assure the delivery of those services. And the effects, I be- 
lieve, are a source of great Concern to all of us. X 

I am seriously conce^J^d about our Nation's children Avhen th6 
administration that claims to be pro-family cuts away.;*^ the sup- 




port of services that would keep families together during times of 
crises. ' - - ^ 

I am seriously concerned about our Nation's children when the 
President speak's of the growing number^of pages of want ads in 
the Washington Post, and at the same time whittles away at job 
traiQing programs for disadvantaged youth. - . 

I am seriousjy concerned about our Nation's children when an 
administration that claims to be pro-children proposes cuts in pro- 
grams that.:provide nutrition and health care for pregnant women, ' ^ 
programs that have been shown to be effective in decreasing the 
risks of premature births^ Ipw^ birth weight babies, ^nd birth de- 
fects. 

I am seriously concerned about our Nation's children when the . 
administration proposes to compel womeTn with young children- to - 
work and at the same time reduces resources for day-care pro- 
, grams that hav? already been underfunded. 

I am concerned about our I^ation's^ children when the adminis- ' 
tration pays foK the innoculation of pets of its military personnel 
and at the sameltime cuts programs that pay, for innoculations for- 
our youngsters. , <. . 

I am seriously concerned about our Nation's children when the ' 
administration talks about increasing worker productivity and at 
, the same time cuts funds for education and training for disadvan- 
taged youth. / , '«s 

The administration has already cut programs that address the ^ 
needs of our. children by $10 billion in fiscal year 1982 a'nd is now 
proposing additional cuts of at least $8 bjllion. , ^ 

But dollars alone do not tell the true storji. Children who are un- 
dernourished, iii poor health, neglected or uhable to obtain educa. 
tion or training will in fact be our legacy if fe allow the'adminis- 
tration to continue to dismantle the programW that have been un-. 
dertaken 'during the past 50 year. The mistakes that we make now, 
if we allow thevft to be made, will have terrible long-range costs in 
human as well as in monetary terms. 

Our objective, therefore, today is to assess how serious the dis- 
parity between our rhetoric and actions have become ancl to deter- 
mine, with the assistance of today's witnesses, what the cons6- 
.quences are likely to be if we do not act to prevent the further ero- 
sion of the essential programs for the children of our Nation. 

We are looking forward to hearing froqi a distinguished array of 
witnesses today, and we thank thein, sincerely thank, them, for 
coming. 

For the record, I would like -to not^that we have invited repre- 
sentatives from 'the administration, from both the Departmeftt of 
Health and Human Services and the Department of Agriculture, to 
testify at this hearing. But they were unable or unwilling to do so. 

I would like to hear from the chairman from the Health and En- 
vironment Subcommittee of the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce^, Congressman and Chairman HeWy Waxman. 

Mr. Waxmah. Thank you, Mr. Chairiian. 

^.ast November, Chairman Rangel, ybu and I traveled to Me.m- 
phis, Tenn., to look at the impact of the President's Cscal year 1982 
budget cuts. What we found was appalling. A Mississippi maternal 
and child health official told us that the State's health Oiijics, 
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which handle just under half of the live births in the whole State, 
would be crippled by the 24-percent slash in maternal and child 
health funding. • \ 

The director of a newborn intensive care unit at the City of 
Memphis Hospital, which handles 1,200 extremely sick babies each 
^ year, told us that the medicaid and the AFDC cuts would mean 
such serious revenue losses to his facility that life-preserving serv- 
- ices could no longer be, available to all high-risk babies. • 

Today we will look at the impact of the President's proposed 
fiscal year 1983 budget cuts. The numbers are even more discourag- 
V ing. Mr. Reagan proposes to cut another $2.1 billion frorn the med- 
^icaid program, the main source of funding for medical car'e for poor 
children. This is in addition to $900 million in cuts already due to 
go into effect in fiscal year 1983 because of last year's budget cuts., 

Mr. Reagaii propOses.*to cut the maternal and child health serv- 
ices block grant and relaj:ed supplemental food programs for 
women, infants, and children *by ^$282 million., The maternal and 
child health program was4:ut last year by $108 million. 

Mr.^Wlagan proposes to consolidate -the community health cen- 
ters and family planning programs into a block grant, despite the 
explicit rejection of such a proposal by Congress last year. 

I am at a loss to understand how these proposed budget cuts are 
consistent with President Reagan-s. view that our future as a 
nation lies in the healthy development of our children. 

IL is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the administration, in 
the words of the Children's Defe^nse- Fund, -has declared war on 
children. Even beforS the full impact of last year's cuts has been 
felt, we are beginning to recognize the human consequences. Last 
month the Richmond Times Dispatch reported that poor pregnant 
"^omen in southwest Virginia's Washington County are already 
naving serious difficulty getting prenatal care or finding a hospital 
in which to deliver their baby. */ 

Last month the Gainesville, Fla., Sun reported that an area hos- 
pital recently refused to adtnit^^^&^oman who was already in labor 
and had no money, property, or insurance. The woman was rushed 
.to another hospital, but arrived too late. The baby was born in the 
hall:' ' ' . 

At this point I would request unanimous consent to include in 
the record the documentation for these and other similar incidents, 
which were made available at the subcommittee's request by the 
National Health Law program. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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IN^eU?!! National Health La w Program, inc. 



February 26 , 1982 r 
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The Honorable Henry Waxman 

Chairman ^ ■> 

Subconunittee on Hea'Uth "al^d the Env^ironment 
U.S. House ofv Repress tatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Waxman: 

In retent months; the National Health Law Program has 
received increased reports of indigents being turned away 
when seeking medical care. ' Particularly alarming is the 
denial of car^ to poor children and pregnant women. 

We submit the following litany of "^^rror" stories as 
written testimony for your March 3, 1982 hearing on the 
xmpact of the President's proposed budget. These histories 
disturbing indictment of a federal policv' to 
° not more health care for the nat ion ' s" im- 
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Alabama. April 1981 

In a letter to Congressman Madigan, Robert L. Goldenberg 
former Director of the Alabama Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Health noted that: 

"Prom personal experience alone as an obstetrician 
practicing in Alabama, I can site numerous 
examples in which women were turned away from 
hospitals. On at least six occasions in the last 
two years, j have seen a woman who, star ted her 
labor at home in North Alabama' and who had stopped 
in five or six hospitals trying to seek admission 
before she came to University Hospital in 
Birmingham. in another example within the last 
year* a woman seven months pregnant with two 
previous stillbirths and a blood pressure so high 

to be immediately life-threatening was denied 
admission to the hospitals in Montgomery. Health 
Department personnel personally drove her to 
, University Hospital in Birmingham over 100 miles 
away.'' In addition, I receive Numerous reports 
throughout the year of similar situations- which 
occur throughout the state." 
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Alemeda County, California: pe cember 1981 

7 ' * ^ 

Children's Hospital Medical Center of Oakland California is 
planning two actions which will be disastrous fbr t^ 
children of the ,<iomn\;^ity . The hospital plans to: 

(1) "close or severely curtail al/1 of our. various out- 
patient clinics, departments, and centers". The hosp- 

. ital which treats more than 100,000 outpatients yearly 
. says it i* "forced" to take this action because about 

"seventy-five percent of the outpatients are in the 
^Medi-Cal program or could otherwise tje classified as 
indigent" . > / , ♦ " 

(2) "implement a strict credit policy for outpatients".* 
Non-emergency care will, be denied all children unless 
their parents make a cash deposit or they have Medi-Cal"^ 
or other insurance coverage." 

Los Angeles, California^ July 1980 , 

In a series of articles on- patient jumping in Los Angeles/ two 
Independent Press Telegram reporters found that: 

(1) "A substantial number it patients who are. hemorrhaging 
are being moved from private hospitals to county- 
operated institutions, even before the extent of their 
bleeding is defined or the bleeding is fully brought 
under control. 



(2) 



(3) 



"Many victims of accidents resulting in serious head 
injuries are mo^d, although little or no effort, is 
q^ade to assess tlve extent of their injuries or to 
determine if the ^bulance ride to the count^^ hospital 
^i^ I 'compound .^^he Injuries' effects, 

•^Many of the^',-f)atients are moved even though th\v are 
in shock or in comas . ' ' \ 



(4) "Badly injured or seriously ill patients who should >^e 
admitted quickly to intensive care units are first kSot 
waiting, often for four to twelve hours, in emergency^ 
rooms until' arrangements are made to shunt them over to 
a county hospital . " 

The-- reporters detailed a 6ew~^f the inappropriate transfers 
including., a 23 year old preg'nant accident victim who died because 
of an inappropriate transfer and a 6 year old boy who lay 
unconscious at a private hospital for six hours before being 
transferred (he was not breathing when he arrived at the public 
hospital). 



Lbs Angeles, California; April .19 BO 

According to a March, 1981 California Board of Medical Quality ^ 
Assurance report, « voman seeking emergency care at East Los 
Angeles Doctor's Hospital h^d a Vuptured ectopic pregx^ancy", was 
-actively ble<id ing . . . in shock" and "barely responding to 
intravenous fluids and plasmanate." A surgeon arriv^^d' 
approximately an. hour after the patient's arrival- and obtained 
peTrmission for surgery from her husband. The fmtient was ptepared 
for surgery. As the patient was about to go into the operating 
room, the doctor learned she did not qualify for Medi-Cal and had 
no Insurance. The doctor then "demanded $]Obo in cash prior to 
performing the surgery." The <3mily did not have the money and 
the doctor cancelled the surgery. Approximately four hours after 
her arrival in the emergency room, the patient was transferred to 
Los Angeles County-University of Southern California Medical 
Center where surgery was performed. She* was "in critical ^ 
condition at the time of tra^nsfer." 

San Die^o, California;, ^ebruary^l 98 1 

EI Cajon Valley Hospital, a for.-profit facilty owned by American 
Medical International lost a $300,000 wrongful death suit The 
hospital, had turned away a small 4 year old boy because his mother 
had fo.rgotten to bring his Med icaid card to the hospital. The boy- 
died later of spinal meningitis. ^ 

San Djeqo, California: November 1961 

El Cajon Hospital (see above incident), announced it planned to cut • 
its intake of Medi-Cal funds from 20% of overall revenue to 5%. A 

San, Die<^o, California; December. 19B1 

Children's Hospital annotinced it would have to substantially 

reduce the $1 million worth of free care it h.ajj' been providing the 
city's pcfor children. ^ ^ 

San Jose, California: July 1981 , ^ 

On July 4, 1981, a preqnant woman was accidentally shot in the arm 
as she watched a firevorks display in San Jose, California 
according., to an article in the San Jose Mercury , she was taken to 
the nearest hosp-ital b^ut was told she would have' to go to the 
county faclNlity because the hospital could find no orthopedist 
willing to rVqiove. the bullet. "THey said that because I was on 
Medi-Cal, they couldn't find. a surgeon that would treatme " The 
medical director of the area's Professional Standards ' Review 
organization stated that '^rejection of Medi-Cal or Medicaid 
recipients is not uncommon." 
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Gainesville, Florida: February 1^62 

Accor^ng to an article in the Gainesville Su^ , two hospitals in 
Gainesville, Florida are playing ping-pong with poor pregnant 
women. Recently, Shands ^hospital adopted a policy of refusing to 
provide delivery care to efvery second "low-risk" indigent women 
women who is not on Medicaid. Alachua General Hospital, the other 
ho^ital in town, however, says it cannot aqcept these women 
either and refuses to make arrangements to provide them care. 
Thus, women wait until the end stages ^of labor before going to one 
of these hospitals.^ m a recent episode, because of this policy 
a baby was born unsupervised in the hall of the second hospital. 
^ ^ ' . • f ■ \ 

doctors in Gainesville we-re asked in the summer of 1981 to 
supervise the bitths of low-risk women without Medicaid at 
cut-rate prices. They refused . 

Sjiand^' hospital reports its infant mortality rate for high risk 
wom^n is climbing bedause the^ obstetrical ward is overflowing. 

Orlando, Florida: February 1981 . • 

The Orlando Regional Medical Center has slashed pre-natal 
programs by 50% because of federal budget cuts.. 

Bibb Cpunty, Georgia: June 1981 , . • 

A bltjck man took his daughter to Col iseum- Park Hospital in B^bb 
County, Georgia. She was *n labor and her doctor, who had staff 
privileges at the hospital, told her to go tg Coliseum Park (an 
HCA owned facility). The daughter was taken into the labor room. 
Some time later, the admittitfg clerk fecund out that the laboring 
women had no private insurance. The clerk did not mention 
Medicaid and no determination of the daughter's possible 
eligibility was made. It was six'o'clock in the evening when the 
clerk told the father that he ha^d to immediately bring in $ 1000 in 
cash or his daughter * would be t/ansferred to the public hospital. 
The father argued that he could not raise the money. The clerk 
then made a phone call to someo^ne in the hospital who confirmed 
the decision — no $1000, no care. At this point, the clerk 
discovered the father was related to the doctor and relucntly 
agreed to .let the daughter stay if the father promised to bring in 
$1000 the next day. ^ 

Central Georgia: February 1981 * .* 

According to Linnis Cook of Georgia Legal Services, high-risk poor 
pregnant women in Cenj(^fal Georgia are forced to travel three hours 
to obtain delivery caire at Talmadge Hospital in Augusta. The 
state will pay only $100 of the cost of an ambulance if one is 
needed. Private ^hospi tals in the Central Georgia Counties (e.g. . 
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February 26, 1982 
Henry Waxman 

Pulaski and Laurens) will not^ accept poor high-risk women in labor 
as there is no state or county reimbursement system to pay for the 
care. A three hour ride during i^bor for high-risk pregnant women 
IS extremely dangerous, 

Mississippi and Virginia; January 1982 

A series of articles in ^the Richmond Times-Dispat ch on infant 
mortality in the south noted that: 

(1) In the Mississippi Delta indigent women are "often 
forced to drive a couple of hours to the University of 
Mississippi Medical Center in Jackson, the nearest 
hospital that welcofnes those who cannot pay," 

! 

(2) Washington County in Virginia has only two obstetri- 
cians, neither of whom will accept poor, uninsured 
women, one doctor refused an indigient women care unless 
she brought $50 in cash to every appointment. In the 
Tidewater region of Virginia, one local hospital 
requires a $1000 paymeht before delivery. In the 
Hamptdn area, only two private obstetricians are 
accepting new Medicaid patients, Virginia recently 
dropped a $1.4 million program that wa-s paying fo'r 
hospitalizations of indigent mothers with pregnancy 
complications and their babies, 

Chambersburq , Pennsylvania; October 1981 

. Accordinig to Lea Judson, Paralegal, Pennsylvania Legal Services 
pregant women on Medicaid in Chambersburg , Pennsylvania are 
unable to find obstetricians willing to treat them. Of particular 
concern IS the adament refusal by a local obstetrical groOp 
practice to see Medicaid recipients. This group practice has a 

virtual monopoly", in obstetrical care in the area and is the only 
provider of care to women with pregnancy complications, 

APDC women, whose only income is welfare are being harrassed for 
payment of doctors' bills as high as $800 because this practice 
will not accept- Medicaid . 

Documentation of these "horror" stories are enclosed. 

The National Health Law Program greatly appreciates your efforts 
to insure health care-'^or poor mothers and children". We will 
continue to keep your subcommittee informed of these access ^--^ 
problems as they are brought to our attention. 



Sincerely , 



^'^<Sln© Dallek 

1th 1*61 icy Analyst 




Expecting 
Be Able to 



By LINDSEYGRUSON 
Sun SUtt Writer 



a Baby? [Better 
Pay . . . or Else 



Sheila Newman Is poor, pregnant and worried. The 
Hawthorne teen-ager's baby, her ^cond, is due in two 
months. But area doctors and hospitals are refusiag to' 
make arrangements to deliver the- ' 
child until she proves she has enough — 
money to pay her maternity bills. 

"I hope I'll muddle through/ 
Newman said between shuttling. from 
one hospital to another and one doctor 
to another. "I'm due April I and if I go - 
Into labor, they'll be forced ta accept 
me or I'll sue them." Even then, how- ^ 
ever, hospitals may refuse to admit her unless she can 
prove she will be able to pay the bill — which, she ad- 
mits, she can't 

One area hospital, for instance, recently refused to 
admit a woman in labor because she didn't have money, 
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property or insurance, according to Cathy Nell, a Gained; 
vlUe he^th planner. Instead, the woman was rushed to 
another hospital, where she arrived minutes too late. The 
baby was bom in the hall. 

Mother and child were lucky and both are doing well. 
Bu^t county health officials fear other poor mothers and 

children may bt less fortunate. The 

officials are concerned that some 
woman will develop complications 
during her unsupervised delivery, in- 
juring either mother or child or both. 
* Ironically, the problem so far re- 
mains largely limited to poor —.but 
' not destitute'— women who arc 

" healthy and*whose deliveries are llke'ly 
to be trouble-free. 

If they're sick or if their deliveries promise to be trou- 
blesome, some programs remain to pay for their care. 

(See MATERNITY 00 Page 12 A) 
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-And hospltalj remain eager to provide It But "Tiealtliy* 
HPromen Just above the proverty threshhold fall through a 
-crack at the Interface of federal, state and county safety 

Hospital administrators admit the snafu malces them 
3Dpcar cold-blooded and Indifferent But officials at 
^[hand^ Hospital and Alachua G eneral Hospital Insist they 
-^e fullflllins their social responsibilities. 
^ The {)robIem, they ^y, Is the recession, budget cuts 
^d the crisis In health care costs. 

"Hard times are forcing hospitals have to act more like 
3©slncsscs to survive. 

'We're golng'through an era of financial rcconsldera- 
'Qpn. It's not a hospital issue. It's a social issue," said AGH 
'President Edward Peddle. Added Dr. Charles Mahan, 
-who runs the Maternal Infant Care Project (MIC) at 
32iandj: That's Reaganomics." 

m The snafu Is one of the early holes to open In the new 
31^caJ safety net In the '60s, wl\en funds were more read- 
^ available and reimbursement more likely, hospitals 
32ompcted to^rve the Indigent But hospitals now are 
■^ueezcd for money and scrambling to cut costs. One of 
3iielr first targets has become indigent care, especially 
^rvlces that are not supported by some kind of- pub^Ilc 
pjsslstance. ^ 
•JZ Although the problem 4ias surfaced most dramatical- 
S In the GAlnesvllle area, at least 30 to -40 cities and 
^untl6s across t^ country are experiencing similar dif- 



ficulties, according to national health care experts. Fed- 
eral pre-natal and Infant care programs already havfe 
been cut by 25 to 33 percent. Other child care programs 
have been lumped together in block grants, allowing 
states to demphaslze their Importance and reduce their 
' funding further. The Orlando Regional Medical Center, 
for Instance, says it has sla shed pre-natal programs by 50 
j><y^cent because of federaLbudge^cuts. 

"It's becoming more or less of a general situation," 
said Gabriel Stickle, senior vice president of the March 
of Dimes, which has received several dozen reports simi- 
lar to Newman's, "People of limited means, who are not 
completely Indigent, are having a hard time finding 
care." And next year's budget cuts will aggravate the 
problem, he redlcted. » 

It will take at least twq more years before infant 
mortality statistics measure the Impact of the cuts. But, 
Stickle said, he fears the worst — the country's recent 
'progress In preventing death during birth will be halted 
and, perhaps, reversed. There's a direct and measur- 
able relationship between pre-natal care ahd the survival 
rate of mothers and infants," he said. / * 

In the last 80 years, th^ United Stat6 has lowered its 
Infant mortality rate froni^lOO per 1,000 live births in 
1900 to^kll.S per 1,000 infl9fi(j. Despite that progress, 
however, America still ranH£_Wth in the world in pre- 
venting Infant deaths, a leading yardstick in measuring 
the quality of a country's health care system. Sweden's 
Infant mortality rate, by contrast, is 7.3 per 1,000. 

The area Is among the first to feel, the effect of the 
budget cuts on natal programs because It never Involved 
the entire medical establishment In delivering care for 
pregnant pQor women. Since the mid '60s, Alachua and 



area counties have relied on Shands. But Shands, which 
used to recrylt poor pregnant women to provide medical 
students with hands on experience, now says It has neh 
thcr room nor money to continue doctoring all low risk 
women. 

r MlCs Mahan^sald Shands' lofant mortality rate for 
/ high risk women is climbing because the obstetrics ward 
is overflowing. The flood of low risk, non-paylng patients 
demands "time and energy* that should be focused on 
problematic patients, he said. . 

Shands, however, remains eager to lerve women who 
jCan pay and poor patients who quallf>fr for public assis- 
tance. So administrators Insist the only way to relieve 
serious overcrowding on the obstetrics ward is to refer 
every second pregnant poor woman, who isn't covered 
by some type of public assistance, to Alachua General. 

Officials at AGH, however, know the hospital won't be 
paid for the service and refuse to make arrangemenls to 
provide care. They also Insist the hospital can't afford to ^ 
provide the care for free. Besides, they say, AGH Mready 
spends 8 percent of Its Income on Indigent care. The offi- 
cials say Shands receives state and federal funds to pay 
for the service and should provide It. 

. "They (Shands adminlstfators) want to fill the hospi- 
tal wljii ^^ple who will pay moref said Dr. Thomas 
Young, an AGH obstetrician. Adds Peddle: "Money is 
going to Shands. They can't keep the money and get rid 
of the patient If they're going to take, the money, they 
better take the patients." 

Gainesville's obstetricians also have come to enjoy 
the status quo. Last summer, when Shapds first said It 
would^ refuse to serve half the "healthy* pregnant poor 
women, health planners asked the doctors to supervise 



the deliveries at cut-rate prices. They declined, accorcj-^^ 
Ing to Carol Brady, an area health planner. ^ 

So for several, months last year, representatives from 
AGH and Shands sat down with healt"fr planners, county 
officials and area doctors In an unsuccessful attempt to 
design a new method of caring for the women. But each 
participant did little except blame the others for the sno- 
fii, according to several partlclpanls*"Whlle other coun- 
ties spent time working put details Jll we did here was 
discuss whether a problem existed," said Cathy Neli, 
director of the North Qentral Florida Health Planning 
•Council. . T 

The task force ultimately issued a 60-poge report that 
urged Alachua County to establish a 5600,000 program to 
reimburse area doctors and hospitals' for any care pro- 
vided the poor wom^en. But the county commission 
balked at the price tag. Instead, it^added S60,000 to the 
county bealth department's budget for prenatal clinics 
and set aside an additional $65,000 to reimburse physl- 
Claris and hospitals — provided they agree on ar^ accept- 
able system. 

But hospitals and area obstetricians so far have' re- 
fused' to compromise. 

So women like Newman, who^this week found out she 
may qualify for Medicaid, are caught in the middle, with 
Shands referring them' to AGH and AGH to Shands. 

"It's a stalemate," said Nell. "W'hen It comes time to 
deUver, it's every man for himself. Alachua feels Shands 
is paid to do it. Shands says there isn't enough money. 1 
don't know who Is going to make the next move. We're 
trying to work out something so patients aren't caught in 
the middie and pulled limb from limb." 



'NOTE 



Pages 13-22 of the original document have been 
omitted due to small print sdze and poor quality. 
These. article reprints are ttie following: 

"He took a breath and died." Richmond Times-Dispatch 
January 3, 1982. ' 

'"Medical program showing results, but seeks funds," 
Marsha Bl&kemore. Richmond Times-Dispatch January 4 
1982. ~ ■ : , ^ ' 

"Prenatal care,- hospital delivery .elusive, " Marsha 
Blakemore. Richmond Times-Dispatch. . January 5, 1982. 

"Pediatrician's project met stiff Mississippi 
resistance," Marsha Blakemore. Richmond Times-Dispatch 
January 6, 1982. . " ^ "i: ' 

"f^odel Florida sykem of centers shows what can be 
accomplished," Marsha Blakemore. Richmond Times- 
Dispatch , January 7, 1982. 
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Mr. Waxman. For all the President's concern about fostering Ihe 
healthy development of our children from the earliest stages, in his 
words, and I quote,- "So that our twigs and saplings will grow into 
straight and strong trees," the President's budget promises precise- 
ly the opposite. 

The prograrjs that now make resources available'' for the health 
of poor mothers and children, medicaid^ maternal and child health, 
and WIC, are slate.d for additional devastating funding cuts in 
fiscal year 1983. ^ 

We have called this hearing to help understand exactly what 
these additional cuts will mean. The evidence I have seen thus far 
suggests that we would be inviting a disastrous rise in infant mor- 
tality and infant morbidity. - 1 hope that the testimony presented 
here today will help to persuade my own colleagues on liy own 
subcommittee on Budget and on Ways and Means that this is rto 
way to run a country. 

[Mr. Waxman's prepared opening statement follows:] 

Opening Statement of Hon. Henry A. Waxman, Chairman, Subcc^mittee on 
Health and the Environment, House Committee on Energy and Commerce 

Last November, Chair'man Rangel, you and I travelled to Memphis; Tennessee to 
look at the impact of the President's fiscal year 1982 budget cu^s. What we found 
was appalling. 

A Mississippi mater;}al and child health official told us t+lat the State's health 
clinics, which handle just under half the li#^t5lrths i;1 the State, would be crippled 
by the 24 percent slash in maternal and child health funding. 

The director of the newborn intensive care unit ^t the City of Memphis Hcfepital, 
which handles 1*200 extremely sick babies each year, told us thjJt the medicaid and 
AFDC^uts would mean such serious revenue losses to ^is facility that life-preserv- 
ing services might no longer be availably; to all high-risk newborns. 

Today we will look at the impact of the President's proposed fiscal year 1983 
budget on children. The numbers are mone discouraging. 

Mr. Reagan proposes to cut another $2.1 billion from the medicaid -program, the 
main source of funding for medical care.for poor chiltiren. This is in addition to $900 
millian in cuts already due to go into effect in Hscal year 1983 under last year's 
budget bill. 

Mr. Reagan proposes to cut the maternal and 'child health services block grant 
and the related supplemental food programs for women, infants^ and children by 
$282 million. The MCH program was cut last year by $J08 milliomi' 

Mr. Reagan proposes to consolidate the community health centers and family 
planning programs into a block grant despite the ^plicit rejection of such a propos- 
al by Congress last year.* 

I am at a loss to understand how these proposed budget cuts are consis'tent with 
Mr. Reagan's view that *'our future as a nation lies in the healthy development of 
our children." It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the administration, in the 
words of the children's defense fund, has declared war on children. 

Even before the full impact of last year's cuts has been felt, w^ are beginning to 
recognize the human consequences. T 

Last month, the Richmond-Times Dispatch reported that poor pregnant w^hren in 
soatbivest Virginia's Washingrton County are already having serious, difficulty get- 
ting prenatal care or finding a hospital to handle the delivery. 

Last month, the Oakland Tribune reported that the Oakland Children's Hospital 
was considering a change in its service policies that would withhold non-emergency 
care from patients who are not eligible for medicaid, do not have adequate private 
insurance, or cannot make a cash deposit. According to the hospital's executive o^H- 
cer, because such a higli ^ percentage of the facility's patients are on medicaid, and 
because the state is limiting medicaid reimbursement, the hospital will no longer be 
able to serve all those children who are unable to pay. 

And last month, the Gainesville, Florida, Sun reputed tha.t an area hospital re- 
cently refused to admit a woman in labor who hadnb money, property, or insur- 
ance. The woman was rushed to another hospital, but arrived too lat^ the baby was 
born in the hall. The two main hospitals in the county are referring pregnant poor 
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Women to each other in order to minimize their revenue losses. The wom'e'n and 
their unborn are caught m the middle of this patient pingpong game. 

At this point, I would request unanimous consent to include in the recbrd the doc- 
unientation for these and other similar incidents, which was made available to the 
^ subcommittee by;^.he national health law program. 

For all the President's concern about fostering the healthy develoRme'nt of our 
children from. the earliest stages— in his words, *so that our twigs and saplings will 
grow into straight and strong trees'*— tFhj President's budget promises precisely the 
opposite. The programs that now make resources available for the care of poor 
mothers, and children— medicaid, maternal and child health, and \VlC— are slated 
for additional, devastating funding cuts in fiscal yeor 1983. 

We have called this hearing to help us understand exactly what these additional 
cuts will mean. 

The evidence I have seen so farsuggesU that we would be inviting a disastrous , 
rise in infant mortality and infant morbidity. I hope th^t the testimony presented 
here today will help to persuade my" colleagues on n?y own Sub<;ommlttee, on 
Budget, and on Ways and Means, that this,is noway to run a country. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, thank you. I am certa^ply looking 
forward to hearing the testimony of the witnesses today. I think we 
are all concerned and no one in the Congress wishes to destroy a 
-program that has value hor have people fall through the safety 
net. I will be looking forward to hearing what they have to say. I 
would jhbpe that the chairman, should there be a desire to do so, 
would Ijiold these hearings open until a later time to see if there 
are witnesses who wish ^to come in and testify on the other side of 
the question.^ 

I assume, from looking at the panel of witnesses, that most of 
. them will undoubtedly be critics of what is 'happening. There may 
be somebody who is a supporter of what is happening, and I would 
hope we would hold the hearing open until a later time to offer ad- 
-ditional witnesses along those lines. 

Mr. Rangel. I would like to«^tate once again for the record that 
witnesses from the administration have been 4nvited. But because 
of the budget process the record on this.question will remain open. 
, Mr. Moore. Thank you, IV^ChairmaA. ' ^ 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Duncar^ . ^ ^ 

Mr. Duncan. I hope that we do not get into a lot of rhetoric, 
which seems to have already started. I would also request, under 
. the rules, that the minority does have the Hght to have one day of 
witnesses if we so desire. I think perhaps will elect to have that 
day of witnesses. ^ 

Mr. Rangel. I want to make it abundantly clear that I do not 
look at this as a majority-minority ifesue. We are all members of 
Congress. ^ 

Mr. Duncan. It pretty well started that way the first 10 minutes. 

Mr. Rangel. All I am saying is that we worked very closely with 
minority counsel trying to bring witnesses. 

Mr. DuivjCAN. I just want to preserve that right"to have our day.' 

Mr. Rangel. Without objection. 

Mr. WAXMAisf. Mr. Chairman, I think the minority ought to have 
their day of .hearing, or the minority Republicans ought to have 
their day of hearing and the Republican administration ought to 
have its d,ay of reckoning. 

Mr. Duncan. We will make that decision, Mr. Waxman. Thank 
you. 
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Mr. Rangel.' Our first witness >vill be a panel of John W. Scan- 
lon, M.D., from-CoUmbia Hospitalfor Women-, Washington, D.C.,. 
with Dr. Evelyn S:hmidt, pediatrician, Lincoln Health Center, 
Durham, NrC 1 
We will be hearing from Dr. Scanlon fir^t^ 

STATEMENT OF JOHN W. SCANLON, M.D., DIRECTOR OF NEONA- 
TOLOGY, COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, WASHINGTON, 
DC, 

Dr. Scanlon. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman, for inviting 
me to testify here before you. 

I thought what I would like to dojs to graphically show you, de- 
scribe to you • what is involved in neonatal intensive care. So I 
brought a picture taken in our nursery some years ago of a baby 
who weighed approximately I^a pounds, receiying the full weight 
of neonatal intensive care. This baby survived and has done ex- 
tremely well on follow-up. The child is now about 5 years of age. 
Neonatal intensive care involves mechanical respiratory support, 
using special unique equipment tailored for such therapy and the 
c6ntinous monitoring of heart rate, breathing, blood pressure, and 
oxygen. It requires intravenous fluid and nutritional- therapy ta^ 
ormade to these small patients. This necessitates careful continu- 
ous monitoring of biochemical values in the bdby's blood, using 
small-sample techniques. 

It requires the availability pf immediate resucitative care around 
— tjie clock, and it requires psycho-emotional support for acutely and 
continually stressed and upset parents, 24 hours a day. This all re- 
quires highly trained, skilled personnel, and the analogy to the 
adult coronary intensive care unit is quite clear. 

Physician training for /this field is 5 years after medical "schooL It 
takes us 3 months to talce a trained nurse and further train hef to 
work -in the intensive care nursery. It requires support personnel ^ 
with special skills and'training in X-ray, ultrasonography, and lab- 
oratory techniques, as well as pharmacies set up to handle the re- 
quirements of these babies. 

It is no wonder that the hospital care for such a small patient . 
can generally be billed in excess of $100,000. today we save the 
vast maijority of babies who weigh more^than 2.5 pounds, and we 
save most between 1.5 and 2 pounds. These babies may be born® as 
much as 4 months before their due date, and interestingly enough, 
the majority of the survivors ahe neuroJogically healthy. There is 
even observation that this kind ot^ntensive care for a very small 
and low-Blrth-weight babies spills ovV into larger birth-weight cat- 
egories to improve both their outcome from death as well as from 



Now, who has these babies? The poor, the urban dweller, the un- 
educated, the very young mother are all at increased risk^-for deliv- 
ering high-risk premature infants. These women, when they deliv- 
er, also have a higher death rate for the same high-risk babies, 
when compared to their better-off, better-educated, non-urban- 
dwelling peers. 

No one really understands the cause of prematurity. It is not a 
simple single factor. But there are many that are associated. Limit- 
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ed prenatal care, inadequate nutrition, overcrowded, polluted, dirty 
liv4ng cond^ions §11 cbntribute. 

But it is cleilr'that many hospitals which serve primarily such 
high-risk patients are currently underfunded, lack adequate, even 
essential personnel a^nd key equipment. They also tencj to have a 
disproportionately higMr neonatal mortality and morbidity rate. 

InM^he District of C-ctJiimbia the neonatal mortality problem is a 
tragic visible local example of this. The District '*of Columbia has 
the highest infant mortality rate of any city with a population over 
500,000. Its infant mortality rate rivals that of underdeveloped 
Third World countries. 

Despite great effort and commitment of both private and public 
sectors, the facilities are still Underfunded and limited, particularly 
in those hospitals which serve the highest risk patients. 

There is no areawide regional maternal/infant transport system, 
and infant deaths continue at an unacceptably high rate. To reduce 
funds for these progra^ms would limit and restrict their care capa- 
bilities even further. Cuts in n>edicaid funds, increased eligibility 
requirements,^ and fiscal caps on available coverage w^^d worsen 
an already grim situation. / • 

Indeed, even now several hospitals in the District of Columbia 
discourage admitting Maryland medicaid patients because of the 
20-day limit on funding. There is still no mandate at any level for 
catastrophic insurance coverage to cover the high-risk patient. 
^ For the Distric^t of Columbiavand the country as well, the sifte- 
tion is critical. Minds as well as lives are at stake', and we need 
''help. Thank^you very r-iuch. 

Mt. Rangel. Thank you. 

Can we hear from Dr. Schmidt. 



STATEMENT OF EVEILYN SCHMIDT, M.D., M.P.H,. PEDIATRI- 
CIAN, LINCOLN COMKlUNITyHEALTH CENTER, DURHAM, N.C. 

Dr. Schmidt. Good morning. Thank you. I will try to depict for 
you what such ap^ impact can be for low-income population in a 
cij:y in the Soutih, Durham, N^., a city with a population of 
152,785, and more specifically, a population of over 19,000 who use 
the services of the health center. * 

Lincoln Community Health Center is a nonprofit primary health 
care center which receives Federal funds through section 330 of the 
amended Public Health Service Act. The center has been oper- 
ational since mid-September |^1971.. Prenatal . and family planning 
services are offered at the center in cooperation with the Durham 
County Health Department. ' 

The center offers a range of health services with emphasis on 
maintenance, medical and dental care, mental health, and health 
education. The center also h^s a WIC program, a food program for 
high-risk women, infants, and children furided by the Department 
of Agriculture, which is Operated not only for the eligible regis- 
trants of the center but for anyone eligible in the county. 

Lincoln Community Health Center serves a predominantly low- 
income population. The majority of the population served is black. 
As of December 31, 1981, the^center had a total of 19,415 active reg- 
istrants. During this calendar year there were over 81,000 face-to- 
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face encounters with providers. Of over 19,000 registrants, 68.3 per- 
cent are below 100 percent of the poverty level, 17.3 percent are 
100 to 149 percent, 8.4 percenrare 150 to 199 percent of poverty 
level, and 6 percent are over 200 percent of poverty level. 

Of the active registrants, rl6. 7 4)ercent ave medicaid recipients. 
Medic£fid in North Carolina is categorical, aid ^r dependent chil- 
dren [AFDC], crippled, disabled, and blind and prolonged illness 
wit> inadequate income, 8.3 percent are medicare recipients, 47 
^ percent are center. These are working individuals who are receiv- 
ing no public assistance whose income falls within the poverty 
level guidelines, 22 percent are sliding-scale, those families eligible 
for discount again based upon income and famil^ size, and 6 per- 
cent are total cash. Individuals designated as center pay a minimal 
charge. 

'Presently, a mother and three children on AFDC in North Caro- 
lina receive $210 peF month. Itiwould be difficult for a family of 
four to rr^anage on this amount of money per week. 

Durham County has the highest teenage pregnancy rate in 
Norfn Carolina. North Carolina ranks fifth in the Nation in tl^e 
proportion of births to mothers under 19 years of age. In 1981 there 
were 532 new e^bstetrica'l patients at the center and about 34 per- 
cent were women 19 years and under. ^ , 

In 1976 ^n aggressive counseling program for teenagers that 
begins durmg the prenatal period and continues after the birth'of 
the babies was started. In 1980 there was a 43 percent decrease in^ 
repeat births and a 5.6 decrease in first births. 
\ However, these favorable statistics (/ccur in the older teenage 
Temale. The birth rate for 15 and under continues to rise. 

The reimbu4^ment from AFDC for individuals is about>^ $60 per 
month. Therefore, in a year, 51 less births represents a |avings of 
^36,000-plus. Over an l8-year period thisKWOuld amount to $660,960. 
medicaid and food stamps are added ^to this amount, the total 
savings is in the range of $1 million. . ' T 

Of equal importance is the fact that many of these young women 
were CQdnseled, returned to high school, and some contined on to 
technical school or college, thus , becoming -independent, contribut- 
. ing members of the community. ' '^"X^ 

As noted previously, the center has a WIC program, with a case- 
load of 1,800 women, infants, and children, and a waiting list of 
several hundred. The caseload has been more' than 2,200 but cut- 
backs reduced the permissible active caseload in the past year. Eli- 
gibility for the WIC program is baseS upon medical and financial 
needs. The program offers not only essential foods such as milk, 
^:heese, eggs, juice, and cereal for the high-risk pregnant woman 
and child, and iron-fortified formula, juice, and cereal for the 
infant, but also a very excellent nutrition education program. This 
program has been beneficial to all its participants and is of va4ue, 
particularly to the pregnant teenager who is high-risk by her age 
alone. 

The location of prenatal care within the center assures that in- 
fants and mothers will then be followed in the pediatric program. 
This provides the continuity of care that^ is so necessary in pediat- 
rics if beneficial health supervision and anticipatdry guidance are 
to be provided for the child and family. 

r 
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This is particularly true for many low-income families who prior 
,to the health center network in the country sought only acute ''epi- 
sodic care. North Carolina ranks 45 in^the Nation in regard to high ' 
infant mortality. This is somewhat better than the 1978 statistics, 
which ranked North Carolina 47. 

In Durham County the blade infant mortality is still twice the 
^ white infant mortality, although this too represents an improved 
figure. 

In the recent study, "The North Carolina People 1981," prepared 
by the North Car(>feia Department of Human Resources, Durham 
exceeded the State average in families experiencing financial prob- 
lems, unplanned pregnan(fies, family crisis, single-parent house- * 
holds, potential for abuse or neglect, adult psychological streSS, "&1- 
• cohol abuse, drug abuse, overcrowded housing, transportation prob- 
lems, hofhe care burdens, and problems with institutionalization. 

The local health department is expecting a 23 percent, cut in its 
family planning title X funds and / 20 percent cut in its title XX 
funds. These are the funds which provided the counseling programs 
described for the teenagers which resulted in both human and fi- 
nancial savings. The medicaid cutbacks have already resulted in a 
prescribed number of clinic visits a year and prescriptions per. 
month. 

The work incentive program, which enableiJ mothers on AFDC to 
do sdme work without losing their medicaid assistance, has Ueen 
discontinued.^'These are all individuals who qualify, for health care 
at the center. Howevft*, now the center receives less for their-care. 
J This is occurring at a time when the^v;iiealth center funding has 
been drastically reduced. # ^^'.'w^ ^ 

It has been ^hown that there is more than a 30 percent savings 
for the medicaid patient who utilizes the h^ealth care center system 
than any other alternative primary care^%stem. In view of the 
medicaid reductions and restrictions, indiv^uals may start to use 
the emergency room as an alternative for re in larger numbers. 
The emergency room is more costly, episodic, with little or no fol- 
lowup. 

This patterning may well result in increased hospitalization. la 
North Carolina 70 percent of medicaid dollars is spent' for hospital 
and long-term care. Of that 70 percent, 30 percent is for hospital 
care and 40 percent for long-term care. Therefore, only 30 percent 
is spent for clinic care, including drugs. X-ray, and laboratory. 

Presently, the health center Receives funds from the community 
mental health center for an alcohol program, which is directed to 
women as a treatment program and to teenagers as-a prevention 
program. The program has effectively helped some women attain 
sobriety, regain self-esteem and self-confidence so that they could 
return to the active participation in the community. 

However, because of decreased mental health funds, this pro-- 
" granf will probably be discohtinued after the present fiscal year. 
The rising unemployment, along with funding cuts in other health 
programs, has resulted in increased registration at the center. Low- 
income individuals and families simply cannot afford the full cost 
of but-of-pocket charges for health care. 

The top five diagnoses seen at the health center over the past 10 
years include essential hypertension, diabetes mellitus, normal 
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pregnancy, well-child, adult exaniination, and acute respiratory dis- 
easQ^^^ It IS intehesting, however, that in 4he past calendar year 
^ schiz\)phrenic disorders went frpm,No. 24Ho No. 15. 

^At this time I would like to ^f^-^fe some personal comments.* In 
, the mid-19D0s, when I began my*medical career, I practiced pediat- 
rics m a medium-sized ccfifrimuniiy in the Northeast. It was for the 
-'most part a blue-collar industrial town. The population was d^ 
^ p©ndent-4ipon the factories for its^ livelihood. When the factories 
_ wer?e operating afid the people were working, they bought food 
6 clotlies, and the health care they ^oura"affai:d. * ' . 

On* Wednesday afternoon, as the newest doctor in town, I was in 
the office and rnqde house calls not only for my patients but also 
requests for house calls that came to the medical answer service. I 
was often faced on such calls with serious acute situations that ne- 
cessitated immediate hospitalization; other situations were children 
withrhronic health needs with a superimposed acute infection. ] 

In both situations, care was not -sought earlier because of la^ of 
.funds. As you might imagine, rfelt hopeless at times. I waslalso 
angry. Angry, that this great country, with all its resources ana^fn- 
genuity, did not have a health system which allowed the participa- 
tion of all its children. Because, in tj|Lh, gentlemen, the children 
* of a nation are its future and its'streJ^fh. 

ft was thep I left private practice. . My concern now was not for 
the children seen in physicians' offices, but the ones w'ho were not. 
/ I sought further training in public^health, dncP^r the past 20 years 
have worked within the health center network. 

Howevef, it was not until the 1960's that there was a professed 
concern about the health care, both quality and Quantity, available 
* to all children and families. This concern resulted in the origin and 
.^funding on the part of the Congress of several programs, including 
■ comprehen^jive, health centers. Those programs were created spe- 
cifically to reach out and bring into the system of care the poor 
and the children. 

As the health centers grew, the rate of hospitalization for the 
populations served at these centers decreased. Reductions in hospi- 
tahzation rates among health^center users ranged froxn 25 to 67 
percent. The savings resulting from these reductions on the aver- 
age has been greater than the annual appropriations for these pro- 
grams. Although health centers are not reachi'fig all in need, until 
recent cutbacks over 5 million people were being served 

It is estimated thatUvith the fiscal year 1982 cuts in funding, 14 
million less people wiirShe served. As with the Lincoln Health Cen- 
ters, centers do work in, lamden with other resources in their com- 
munities, like the health department, mental health centers,- and 
department of social services. 

However, all these programs^are experiencing budget cuts which 
are resulting in decreased services for the individuals and families 
with the least resources. The State legislature in North Carolina 
has made it very clear that federal cuts will not be made up by the 
State. 

The child born today will spend most of his or her life in the 
next century. Most of us here will not. But those of us here will be 
making the decisions as^o how well that child will succeed. Let us 
be sure that all children are given access to those resources, includ- 
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ing health, tliat promote optimal growth and development. Only in 
this way can we help 'to assure that our country is secure in its 
future 

I would only urge that Congress look carefully and thoughtfully 
before disaiantling any further what health programs we have to 
address the needs of 25 million or more Americans at risk because 
of insufficient income to purchase health care at the market value. 

Programs that are efficient and cost effective should continue 
and be encouraged to reach even more of those at risk. 

[The prepared statement follows:] Z^-'*" 

Statement of Evelyn Schmidt, M.D., Director, Lincoln Community Health 
Center, Durham, N C. 

y 

Mr Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Dr. Evelyn SchQiidt 
and I am the Project Director and a member of the pediatr'ic staff of Lincoln Com- 
munity Health CVnter located in Durham, North Carolina. I was asked to be here 
today to dkscuss the impact of budget cuts as they concern the health and welfare of 
women and children 

I Will try to depict for you what such an impact can be for the low-income popula- 
tion^in a city in the South. Durham, North*^CaroIina is a city with a population of 
1 .")13,7K''). and more specifically a population of .ov^er 19,000 who use the services of the 
health center 

Lincoln Community Health Center is a non-profit primary health care center 
which receives federal funds through Section 330 of the amended Public Health 
Service Act The 'Center has been operational since mid-September L97L Prenatal 
and P'amily Planning Services are offered at the Center in cooperation with the 
Durham County Health Department. The Center offers a range of health services 
with emphasis on maintenance medical and dental care, mental health and health 
education The Center also has a WIC program (food program for high risk women, 
infants and children funded by the Department of Agriculture) which is operated 
not only for the eligible registrantsr..^)r the Center but for everyone eligible in the 
county ' • " ^ 

Linc^oln Community Health Center serves a predominantly low-income population; 
the majority of the population served is Black. 

As of December 31. 1981 the Center had a total of 19,415 active registrants (a reg- 
istrant KS defined as an individual seen at least once in the last 18 months). During 
the calendar year of 1981, there were 81,428 encounters (face to face contacts with a 
provider) In the 12 month period January 1, 1981— December 21, 1981, tliere ^ere 
ir),304 users of medical and dental services. Of that number, 46.9 percent were^l9 
years and under; 43.3 percent were females 15-44 years; L9 percent were children 4 
years and under. 

Of the 19.415 active registrants, 68.3 percent are below 100 percent of the poverty 
level. 17.3 percent are 100-149 percent of poverty level; 8.4 percent are 150-199 per- 
cent of poverty level and 6 percent are over 200 percent of poverty level. 

Of the active registrants, 16.7 percent are medicaid recipients. Medicaid in North 
Carolina is categorical, aid for dependent children (AFDC); crippled, disabled and 
blind; prolonged illness with inadequate income, 

S3 percent are medicare rec^^pients; 47 percent are* Center (working individuals 
whose income fall^^ithin the ploverty level); 22 percent are sliding scale (eligible for 
discount based ujion i.ncome and family size); 6 percent are total cash; and individ- 
uals designated as Center pay a minima^l charge per visit. 

Presently a mother and three children on AFDC in f^rth Carolina receive $210 
per month. It would be difficult for a family of four to manage on this amount of 
money per week. 

Durham County has the highest teenage pregnanc^vrate in North Carolina; North 
Carolina ranks fifth in the nation in the proportior^T births to mothers under 19 
years. At Lincoln Community Health Center in 1981, there were 532 new obstetrical 
patients, about 34 percent were women 19 years and under.' 

In 1976 an aggressive counseling program for teenagers that 'begins during the 
prenatal period and continues after the birth of the baby was started. In 1980, there 
was a 43 percent decrease in repeat births and a 5.6 decrease in first births. Howev- 
er, these favorable statistics occur in the older teenage female. The birth rate for 15 
and under continues to rise. 
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The reimbursement from AfDC for an individual as about $60 per month; there- 
fore, in a year, 5) less births represent a savings of $36,720 and over an 18 year 
.period this amounts to. $660,960. If medicaid and food stamps are added to this 
>^ amount, the total savings is in the range of-one million dollars. 

Of equal importance is the fact that many of the young women counseled re- 
turned to high school and some continued on to technical scRool or college, thus be- 
coming independent contributing members ofHhe community. ' 

As noted previously, the Center has a WIC program. Presently, the WIC program 
has a caseload of 1800 women, infant and children with a waiting list of several 
hundred. The caseload had been more than 2200, but cutbacks reduced the permissi- 
•ble active caseload in the past year. Eligibility for the WIC program is based upon 
V medical and Hnancial need. The program offers not only essential foods such as 

milk cheese eggs, juice and cereal for the high risk pregnant woman and child and 
^ fortilied formula, juice and cereal for, the infant but also nutrition education. 

I his program has been beneHcal to all its participants and is of value particularly 
tp the pregnant teenager who is high risk by her age alone. The location of prenatal 
care withm the Center assures that the infants and mothers will then be followed in 
the pediatric program at the Center. This provides the continuity of health care 
that is so necessary in pediatrics if beneHcial health supervision and anticipatory 
guidance are to be provided for the child and family. This 'is particularly true for 
many low-mcome families whp prior to the health center network (urban, rural and 
migrant) in-fhe country sought only acute episodic illness care. North Carolina 
ranks 4.)th in the nation in regard to high jnfant mortality (15.9 per lOOO live 
birthsK This is somewhat better than the 1978 statistics which ranked North Caroli- 
. <- ria Ailh. In Durham County, the Black infant mortality is'Still more that twice the 
white infant mortality (white 10.2, Black 21.1). 

In a recent study "North Carolina People^ 1981" prepared by North Carolina De- 
partment of Human Resources. Durhram exceeded the state average in families ex- 
periencing rinancial problems, unplanned pregnancies, family crisis, single parent 
hoyseholds, potential for abuse or neglect-adult, psychological stress, alcohol abuse 
dr^6g abuse, over-crowded housing, transportation problems, home care burdens; and 
problems with instrtutionalization. 

The local health department is expecting a 23 percent cut in its Family Planning 
Iitle X funds and a 20 percent cut in its Title XX funds. 

These are the funds which provided the counseling program described for the 
teenagers which resulted in both human and Hnancial savings. 

The Medicaid cutbacks have already resulted in a prescribed number of clinic 
visits per year and prescriptions per month. 

The work incentive program which enabled mothers on AFDC to do some work 
without losing their medic.fiid assistance has been discontinued. 

These are all individuals who qualify for health care at the Center; however, now 
the Center receives less for their care. This is occurring at a time when the health 
^ Center funding has been drastically reduced. 

It has been shown that there js more than a 30 percent s'avings for the medicaid 
patient utilizing the health center system than any other alternative primary care 
system In view of the medicaid reductions and restrictions, individuals may start to 
use the emergency room as an alternative for care in larger numbers. The emergen- 
cy room is more costly, episodic with little or no follow up. 

This patterninfimay well result in increased hospitalization. In North Carolina 70 
percent of Medicaid dollars is spent for hospital and long term care. Of that 70 pep 
cent, .^0 percent is for hospital care and 40 percent for long term care. Therefore 
only 30 percent is spent for clinic care including drugs, x-ray and laboratory. 

Presently Lincoln Community Health Center receives funds from the Community 
Mental Health Center for an alcoholism program which is directed to women as a 
treatment program and to teenagers as a prevention program. The program' has ef- 
fectively helped some Women attain sobriety, regain self-esteem and self-confidence 
so that they could return to active participation in the community. However, be- 
cause of decreased mental health funds, the program in all probability will not be 
^, continued after the present fiscal year. 

The rising unemployment along with funding cuts in other health programs has 
resulted in increased registration at the Center. Low-income individuals and fami- 
lies simply cannot afford the full cost of out-of-pocket charges for health care. 

The top 5 diagnoses seen at Lincoln Health Center over the past ten years 'include 
essential hypertension, diabetes mellitus along with normal pregnancy and well 
child/adult exam. The fifth is usually some form of acute respiratory disease In this 
past calendar year schizophrenic disorders went from number 24 to number 15. 
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At this time I would like to make some personal comments. In the mid-fifties 
when I began my medical career, I practiced pediatrics in a medium sile community 
in the northeast. "^wbs for the most part a 'blue collar industrial town. The popula- 
tion. was dependent upon the factories for its livelihood. When the factories were 
operating the [x?ople were working, they bought food, clothes, and the health care 
Ihey couid afford. 

On Wednesday afternoon, as the newest d'octor in town, I was in the office and 
made house calls not only for my patients but also requests for house colls that 
cam.e to the medical answer service. I was often faced' on such calls with serious 
acute situations that necessitated immediate hospitalization; other situations were 
children with chronic health needs with a superimposed acute infection. - • 

In both situations care .was not sought earlier because of lack of funds. As you 
might imagine I felt hopeless at times, I was also angry, angry that this great coun- 
try with all its resources and" ingenuity didn't have a health system which allowed 
the participation of all its children. Because, in truth, gentlemen, the children of a . 
nation are its future and its strength. Lt was then I left private practice; rny concern < 
now was not for the children seen in physician's offices but the ones who were not. 1 
sought further training in public health and for the past 20 years have worked 
within the health center network. 

However, it was not until the 1960*s that there was a professed concern about the 
health care both quality and quantity available to all children and 'families rega*d;. 
less of income. This concern resulted in the origin and funding on the part of CSn^ 
gress of several programs including the comprehensive health centers, urban, rural 
and migrant. These programs were created specifically to reach out and bring into a 
system of care the poor, the children, the elderly, tho geographically isolated. 

As the health centers grew, the rate of hospitalization for the populations served 
at these Centers decreased. Reductions in hospitaliziition rates among health center 
users ranged from 25 to ()7 percent. The savings risulting from these reductions, on 
the average, has been greater than the annual appropriations for these programs. 

On a national basis 59 percent of those served in health centers are women; 41 
percent are children under IK. Infant mortality rates have been reduced in many 
parts of the country. 

Although health centers aren't reaching all in need, until recent cutbfRjIts over 5 
million people were being served. However, it is estimated that with tho41scal year 
1982 cuts in funding, l.-l million less people will be served. 

As with Lincoln Community Health Center, centers do work in tandem with other 
resources in their respective communities like the health department, community 
mental health center and Department of Social Services. However, all these pro- 
grams are exj^eriencing budget cuts which are resulting in decreased services for the 
individuals and families with the least resources. 

The State Ix'gislature in North Carolina has made it very clear that federal cuts 
will not be made up by the state. 

The child born today will s|)end most of his/her life in /he next century, most of 
us here will not, but those of us here .will be making tht^ decisions as to how well 
that child will succeed. Let us be sure that all children are given access to those 
resources including health that promote optimal growth and development. Only in 
this way can we help to assure that our country is secure in its future. 

I would only urge that Congress look carefully and thoughtfully before disman- 
tling any further what health programs we have to address the needs of 25 million 
or more Americans at risk because of insufficient income to purchase health care at 
the market value. Programs that are efficient and cost effective should continue and 
be encouraged to reach even more at risk if possible. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Dr. Schmidt. 

The President has indicated that he was hopeful that local and 
State governments would fill the gap. Has that been the case? 
From your testimony, that is not the case in North Carolina. 

Dr. Schmidt. There was a very clear statement by the State leg- 
islature. 

Mr. Rangel. The President has indicated that he expected" the 
churqhes and the charitable organizations to fill the gap. Has that 
been the case in North Carolina? 

Dr. Schmidt. There is no way that good intentions can meet all 
the needs of the people at risk. 
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Mr. Rangel. The President has indicated that certainly the truly/ 
needy— and I assume that would be the children that come from/ 
poor families— would not'be denied the care because of the budget 
cut. Has that been your experience in North Carolina? / 

Dr. Schmidt. No, sir. And I think if you listed the figures c/f 
those who are at risk, they are tremendous. Median income il 
North Carolina, from a recent study:^at was done for WIC eligibf 
ity, was something like a family of four, $6,037, which is 75 percefit 
of the poverty level. 

Mr. Rangel. Then would it be political to say that those w/th 
sufficient funds to pay for health care can expect better health ^nd 
the poori:an expect in some cases to even face death? 

Dr. Schmidt. Yes, sir. If you want to put it that way, yes. You 
are only going to get what you can pay for. So if you do not have 
anything, or only a penny, that may be just what you end up iget- 
ting. / 

Mr. Rangel. Chairman Waxman. 

IVlr. Waxman. Thank you, Mr. Rangel. - „ , 
Dr. Scanlon, you are head of the Neonatology Unit in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is that correct? / 
Dr. Scanlon. At Columbia Hospital, yes, sir. 

Mr. Waxman. When we, talk about neonatal mortality als op- 
posed to infant mortality, the difference is that neonatal mortality 
is the death of liveborn children who have not reached 1 mohth of 
age, while infant mortality is the death of liveborns up to 1 year of 
age. I 

Dr. Scanlon. That is correct, sir. ( 

Mr. Waxman. Last summer my subcommittee held a l^'earing 
with Chairman DingelFs Oversight Subcommittee, where we Hooked 
at the problem of access to Jiospilal care for high-risk newborns. 
The director of an intensive care unit of a public hospital in 
Tampa, Fla., told us that, under instructions from county o|fficials, 
the facility had refused to admit a high-risk newborn even [though 
the facility had the special care beds and staff to handle the infant. 

The decision was made on financial grounds. The infant's par- 
ents had no private insurance or public assistance. The infant, un- 
fortunately, died. 

We also heard at that hearing that low-income pregnant iwomen 
have difficulty in some communities gaining admission to hospitals 
to deliver their babies, particularly if they have had no physician 
or prenatal care. 

^ Can you tell us why a hospital with a capacity to treat such pa- 
tients would be reluctant to admit a pregnant woman in labor or a 
high-risk newborn? 

Dr. Scanlon. It is a very difficult question to answer. The basic 
answer- is^ most likely financial. It is extraordinarily expensive. 
Neonatal intefisi^^ care is a cost loser based onTigures that I have - 
seen from around the country. And as I indicated before, the very- 
low-birth-weight baby may generate a hospital bill in excess of 
$100,000, may remain in the hospital for 4 or 5 months, of which at 
least half is requiring this kind of intensive care you see depicted 
here. 
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And I believe 'many hospitals are disinclined to want to accept 
that kind of financial burden if it is not at least partially funded to 
recover costs. 

Additionally, hospitals, particularly in the Washington area, are 
reluctant to overburden already loaded facilities. At least once a 
month all of the intensive care units in the Washington area are 
full. Calls come in from the suburbs, surrounding areas, and there 
are no available beds. Beds have to be found someplace, sometimes 
as far away as Philad.elphia or Richmond. 

Mr. Waxman. So we do not have, a lack of need for the fecilities 
that are available for handling^igh-ris'k newborns? ^ 

Dr. ScANLON. That is correct. J. 

M^. Waxman. Given those circumstances, if a hospital realizes 
that it may be undertaking services that cbuld amount to $100,000, 
it is going to make a decision that that bed is going to go to a child 
fejr which it will be reimbursed as opposed to a child for which it 
will not be reimbursed? 

Dr. ScANLON. I can only assume that is true, from what I have 
read in the papers. I am not aware of that personally of that deci- 
sionmaking "process going on in the District of Columbia, although 
one could see that scenario coming 'Hp. 

What happens here is because of the limited availability of beds, 
which are tied up for some period of time with paying and nonpay- 
ing patients, jf you will, since we have a large number of medicaid 
patients and things are' underfunded, one cannot see expansion of 
facilities, one cannot see keeping up with the latest innovations in 
thd kinds of care, because of underfunding. 

The net result of that is to provide limited access because of over- 
crowding for appropriate facilities. 

Mr. Waxman. ^he District of Columbia has the highest infant 
mortality rate, I believe, in the country, 27 deaths out of 1,000 live 
births. This is almost double the nation&l average. And. I was 
shocked to note that for Jamaica there are only 16 deaths for each 
1,000 live births, while for Costa Rica, there are only 22 as opposed 
to Washington's 27. 

In your view, what impact will the proposed cuts in the medicaid 
and the maternal and child health programs have on the- infant 
mortality rate in the District of Columbia? 

Dr. ScANLON. As I indicated in my testimony, Mr. Waxman, the 
District has made a concentrated effort in the last year and a half 
or 2 years to upgrade facilities, particularly in those hospitals serv- 
ing the low-income population. They have really tried quite hard. 

But with cutting off already limited funds, it can only serve to 
diminish their capacity to care and, further, to shift the burden for 
the care of the poor high-risk patient to those facilities. So it will 
be a double burden, and I would expect mortality might suffer. 

But more importantly, as I indicated, mortality is an index of 
morbidity, and the hidden cost of this is neurological handicap and 
other kinds of damage that these children who do not receiye top- 
grade care suffer from. 

Mr. Waxman. So they might not die, but they will suffer for the 
rest of their lives with a neurological disability or some other 
handicap? 

Dr. ScANLON. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Waxman. Dr. Schmidt, you come from the State of North 
Carohna. And in the State of North Carolina, if a woman is on the 
aid for dependent children program, usually she is alone and she 
has some children. She gets the sum of $210. 

Dr. Schmidt. A family of four. Right. 

Mr. Waxman. For a family of four, $210, out of Which she is sup- 
posed to pay all of their living expenses. 

Now, this administration is suggesting that that woman ought to 
pay a co-payment for her child whenever she takes the child to the 
doctor. They talk about it as only $1, maybe $2. 

That does not seem like a lot of money to us, but to that woman 
who has $210 to stretch for rent, heating, food, all of her expenses 
combined for the whole month, what kind of a problem is it going 
to be for her to come up with a copayment of $1 or $2 per visif? 

Dr. Schmidt. I think that what we are inviting is a cutback on 
the use of primary care and a return to the more -episodic use of 
emergency room and then hospitalization, because of the pressures 
ot the acuteness of the situation. So that in the end we are looking 
at a much more costly way of providing care rather than a preven- 
tive or maintenance way of providing care. 

Mr Waxman. In other words, for those who do not follow all the 
health rhetoric, she is not going to get to see a doctor and keep her- 
self and her children healthy; instead, she is going to end up going 
to an emergency room when the kid gets so sick that she has no 
other choice but to bring him in? 

Dr. Schmidt. That is exactly right. 
" J^^* J^^^^^N. That is going to cost us more money, is it not? 

Dr. Schmidt. Much more money, and much less effective care 

Mr. Waxman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank both physicians for being here this morning I 
certainly was disturbed by the content of your testimony. No one 
will disagree with the need for the type services you are providing 
1 certainly will not. ^ - 

Let me ask this question. Dr. Schmidt. In your testimony you in- 
dicated that you have experienced a reduction in the ability to- 
handle WIC cases this year ^n your clinic. I would like to ask you 
why that occurred? 

.n^o^^?^^\'?r^T^^ figures I have before me, the funding this year, 
1982, for WIC is actually up over 1981 by $4 million. 0MB tells me 
it IS up by $17 million. Why do you have,to cut? ' 

Dr. Schmidt. If you realize that came about earlier on, there was 
warning that there were going to be cuts in programs, and at^ that 
point in time the State was forced to make some cutback on the 
caseloads. And there were some redistributions of moneys through- 
out the State. ^ 



Later on, the money was reinstituted. However, not all the cut- 
backs could be reinstituted within the State. 

Mr. Moore. In other words, your State cut you back? 

Dr. Schmidt. The State cut back in anticipation. Remember 
there was a lot of wrangling about what the final outcome was 
going to be. You cannot wait until the last minute to make certain 
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changes in terms of what is going to happen, Mr. Moore. So that 
happened, and that is why those caseloads, were cut. 

Mr. Moore. For the year 1982 then, by the end of the year, we 
ought to see whether or not you actually experienced a reduction of 
funds as far as the Federal Government is concerned. If you made 
some cuts in anticipation of a reduction of funds which did not 
occur and actually ended up getting more funding. 

Dr. Schmidt. Yes, but at the State level there was not the fund- ■ 
ing to institute all the caseload cutbacks. 

Mr, Moore. Now, looking ahead, as I have seen yojur testimony, 
you are also concerned about what might have happened in fund- 
ing for this year. As it turned out, that did not happen. But you are 
worried about a reduction of funding in future years under the pro- 
posed block grant program of the administration. The block grants 
that we enacted last year only started October 1, 1981, and we are 
not even halfway through that fiscal year. 

I am wondering, have you had a chance to see how the block 
grants are operating in North Carolina yet, those that we have en- 
acted? Obviously, -this one has not been one of them, correct? 

Dr. Schmidt. The first year, as you know, is a tentative year, and 
much of it is a passthrough, according to the State. 

The real impact is going to be felt as of this coming fiscal year, 
and that is why the figures thaf'I quote you in terms of the title 
XX and the title X moneys are direct figures that the local health 
department has received in terms of what their cuts will be affect- 
ing in the coming fiscal year. 

As I said, there was a pass-through and the realization of what 
thos^ cutbacj<:s are in that block grant are going to be realized by 
the State in this upcoming fiscal year. * 

Mr. Moore? We are talking about block grant money that is al- 
ready lost. 

Dr. Schmidt. I am talking about your MCH, OK. ^^ 

Mr. Moore. You realize we were told when enacting that blqqk 
grant — we are waiting to see if this is correct or not — that there'is 
a reduction in total funding, we put it all together in a block grant, 
when compared to what they were in the separate categories. 

But we were told that those reductions would run on the order of 
20 to 25 percent at the most, and we are told that 15 percent oY 
that will be saved, in the 'p^sthrough, in simplicity and savings in 
terms of administration. Also, when we pass. these block grants, we 
leave it up to North Carolina as to who to cut. 

What I am wondering is that if the WIG program is as successful 
as believed — and I think it is — is it not possible that when we 
block-grant the WIC program, you may not experience any reduc- 
tion in funds at all? 

Dr. Schmidt. Mr. Moore, if you block-grant the WIC program, as 
it is, from what I can gather — and I do not read in detail — you are 
block-granting a program that you are already cutting, that the 
WIC program put into that block grant is scheduled for an absolute 
cut in funds. So you are not just block-granting the WIC program, 
you are block-granting decreased funding of the WIC program. 

Then the other thing that you need 

Mr. Moore. Let us first discuss that point. The funding this year 
is higher than last year. We are putting together a total funding 
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package which is highly speculative at this point, whereby we 

' nr^J^. together a total funding package for a number of 

programs that are put in. . u.^^ci ui 

Pf°?y^Tu' o''^^']? '^^^^ '^^^ are lump sum funds for 

Tvt wfp to determine how to be distributed. 

fnnHini P'"°^^"^, Nojth Carolina may wind up with the same 
n^nding, more or less, than this year. We do not spell out which- 
m.oney goes to which pfbgram. . 

A.Un Schmidt. In a sense, you are saying that that funding, ■ that 
dollar for nutrition in essence, is in competition then with a dollar 
for any other 'kind of health services, ancf that your absolute 
la? u ^°^[^'^ ^'■^ ^^'^^ ^^^^ than the actual need, then you are 

fhTL^° ^° '^''^ ^'■^ ""^^lly cutting-instead of 

the Feds cutting, yr^ are saying to the State, you cut out', whether 
It be nutrition service or health service, you cut out oAe or the 
other things. 

fh^^'o^T/-,/ ^'^'^^P^ ^^'""S cbrfect if we assume 

ahSlnfprv ±1 r T ^itu'^'"'"^"^^^ spending in North Carolina is 
absolutely essential and there are no savings in administration We 

^re!^^^ \^tr' °" ^^-^ ^-^^ - hav^ 

hliJl ScHM«#Maybe on the present. Previous history in terms of ' 
block grants has shown that the administration costs at the State 
aUever^ administration costs at the Feder 

Now, I do not want to get into a dispute with you, because I 
therpf/rT^hV ^^estion that has both sides of the coin. And 
tneretore, 1 think we are making an assumption which you may be- 

r^L^^ } ""^^ f 1^°!]? ^^^h- that it is cheaper to administer it 
at the State level. And I dispute that. 

.A'- own State, we are hoping that will be the ex- 

perience, I am totally unfamiliar with North Carolina's 

Let me say to both of you I appreciate your being here, I under- 
Hnnnllv°r concern. I assure you I do not think any of us are inten- 
tionally trying to cause you to be able to take care of fewer needy 
people than you are doing now. What we are trying to do, if posK 
wiTl LLn^ I-k"^ ^"""^ spending so that North Carolina 

'ZllTv.il u-rT^^ perhaps a bit more wisely, so w^can actually 

- through the cJacks"'"""^ ""'^^"^^ '"^ '"^'^"^ P"°P'^ f^ll 

If that does not work, we will know at the end of this fiscal year 
when we ge the results of the first round of block grants And 
there probably will not be a second round. - 

But I thank you both, 

Mr, Rangel. Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. Duncan. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

1 want to thank the panel also. 

Dr. Schmidt, I was'interested when you said the State legislature 
said no to other fujids, when North Carolina is considered a rather ■ 
prosperous State. They had surplus funds- at the end of their fiscal 
year, I understand. Why did they refuse? 

Dr ScHMipT That was a statement made, sir, when the block 
grants passed through to the State this year, that there would be 
no makeup in the Federal cut by the State legislature. As you 
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know, North Carolina, by legislative law, has to have a balanced 
budget. That is part of their legislature all along, 

I will not comment. At times -there are some moneys over at 
times, and at times not. But that statement was made very clear. 
And at a more recent health convocation, I gathered it was reiter- 
ated again in some of the comments that were made by the secre- 
tary of hutnan resources. 

Mr. Duncan. Since they had surplus funds at the end of their 
fiscal year, do they not believe in your program? They should be 
aware of what you are doing. And they do not want to spend any 
more money on it? 

Dr. Schmidt. As you recall, Mr. Duncan, the health centers are 
federally funded programs. The States have not had any direct 
input excepting as we work very closely, as I implied, with our pre- 
natal service, which is a combined service with the county health 
department. 

Mr. Duncan. Why does the State not put money there? 

Dr. Schmidt. Well, it gets back a little bit to what you were 
asking as to how many States — and some have but many have 
not — have actually ever directly funded primary care. 

Mr. Duncan. You say some have? 

Dr. Schmidt. I say some have, but m'any have not. 
^Mr. Duncan. How long have you been director of the program? 

Dr. Schmidt. I haVe been with Lincoln Health Center since its 
inception in mid-September of 1971. 

Mr. Duncan. And so some conditions are growing worse, and 
some are growing better. Is that right? 

Dr. Schmidt. Well, we like to feel, as I implied before, that par- 
ticularly as we are working where tl^ere are young children and 
with our teens and our prenatal care, that by combining our re- 
sources, as mentioned before, that we have begun to make some 
impact on the health care benefits for the teenage mothers and 
their children. 

Mr. Duncan. Since 1971, have you had increased funds with 
most every year? 

''Dr. Schmidt. Minimally increased, to cover the raise of rising 
registration. Not when you say "increased funds." Now, as you 
know, funding for health centers is never considered inflation. But 
if we can justify our needs by virtue of leading indicators in both 
administrative and program area, then we got the funding that we 
were entitled to by those who are using the service. 

Mr. Duncan. I would still go back to the State legislature. Have 
you asked them for additional funds? 

Dr. Schmidt. Not directly. 

Mr. Duncan. Why? Is it easier to come to Washington and ask 
for it than it is to go to your own State legislature? 

Dr. Schmidt. No, sir, because at this particular time 

Mr. Duncan. They have the money. I am just wondering why 
you do not ask for it. 

Dr. Schmidt. The State legislature at this time does not enter- 
tain program requests from individual programs which are not 
part of its total health programs. 
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Mr. Duncan, Why is it not a part of their total health program? 
Is this an experiment? Is it part of an experiment that runs from 
year to year? Why is it not a part of their program? 

Dr. Schmidt, Mr, Duncan , 

Mr. Duncan. I believe in what you are doing, I am just trying to 
find out why the local government does not take over their part of 
the responsibility when it is a good program? 

Dr. Schmidt. Sir, again, if you realize that in both States and 
both counties they assume certain services which they have tradi- 
tionally provided coverage for in both their budget allocations pri- 
mary care as demonstrated through the health care network has 
not been a priority for some States, 

Mr, Duncan. It is a little bit easier to come to Uncle Sam's grab 
bag than it is to North-Carolina's grab bag, I sCippose, 

Dr, Schmidt. Well, I would not say that. It is the tax dollar 
money. It is the same tax dollar money regardless of however you 
allocate it, I think the recognition of need depends on where you 
see these allocations being directly made, 

Mr, Duncan, What do you do in the teenage alcoholism pro-am 
that you mentioned? , . 

Dr. Schmidt, The counselors go around to the schools and have 
seminars with the adolescents on alcoholism, its effects upon them 
and also its effects upon newborns, 

Mr. Duncan, Is it in your program on teenage aJcoholism that 
you go around ^ 

Dr. Schmidt, It is a prevention progran^ which is done outside 
the center as well as groups which come to the center in our teen- 
age clinic, 

Mr, Duncan, May I thank you. , . 

And also,' thank you, Dr, Scanlon, 
Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 
Mr, RanGEL, Thank you, 

I just want to state for the record that Mr. Moore and Mr 
DuRcan have demonstrated their concern over the care of children 
over the years as members of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Along with them, Mr. Russo and Mr. Guarini, who were here for 
these hearings, as members of the Ways and Means Committee 
have also expressed their concern about children. We have other 
members who over the years have been very active in the protec- 
tion of child health and welfare. 

^ And joining with us, not only as a witness but in hearing the tes- 
tiniony of all the witnesses is George Miller from the Education 
and Labor Committee. Mr. Miller certainly has sponsored much of 
the legislation which is now law. 

Mr. Miller. ^ 
Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you for those 
kind remarks. 

In terms of this question of the consolidation of the WIC program 
and whether or not you are going to be able to serve the same pop- 
ulation or a greeter population, you suggested that you are not 
going to be able to have number of encounters that you had last 
year. 

I would just like to make it clear for the record that we are talk- 
ing about a reduction of around $330 million for the WIC program 
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from current funding levels. And I just do not see in aoy case how 
we expect to get the greater number of encounters out of that. 

Also, for the record, to clearly state we are only serving about 25 
to 30 percent of the eligible population. It varies somewhat from 
State to State, but in most States that is what we are serving. 

Dr. Schmidt, I am just sorry that Secretary Schweiker is not here 
to hear your testimony, because he is over in my committee telling 
us that everything is going to be fine, that there will not be any 
cutback in the caseload. And he is giving an incredible display of 
ignorance of the programs within his jurisdiction. 

It.is too bad that he is not here to listen to you. Then he would 
understand how they operate, and then he might understand what 
thy problems are going to be. , 

i just want to stat^ for the record that we are talking in fact 
about a major cut in funding to this program. 

Dr. Schmidt. Thank you. That was my understanding, that it 
' was a major cut. 

Mr. Miller. It is expected to be $331.7 million in reductipn in 
funding in this program. It is estimated that if we funde^d WlC at 
its full level, that we^'^uld save the Federal Government about 
$1.5 billion in health care costs that would result from having th^ 
intensive care that you haye already testified to. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
V Mr. Rangel. We thank the witnesses. We may be calling upon 
Wou again if, in fact, we receive testimony that appears to rebut 
your statements. 

The next panel will be executive director of the Food Research & 
Action Center here in Washington, Nancy Amidei. And she will 
have with her a WIC recipient frorri Goldsboro, N.C., Ms. Berna- 
dette Williams. 

Ms. Amidei. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY AMIDEi;|flRECTOR, FOOD RESEARCH & 
ACTION CENTER, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Amidei. Mr. Rangel^ I really appreciate not only the opportu- 
nity to be here this morning, but the thought that went into 
having the Oversight SuWommittee of Ways and Means together 
with Mr. Waxman's subcommittee, because so many of these issuers 
play off against one another and so often either the same people 
are affecffed or, as was so clear from the testimony that we just 
heard, the same facilities are affected by decisions that are being 
made in both of your committees. 

I must say that I was very interested in the testimony that we 
just heard, and I appreciate particularly this kind of forum to talk 
about these issues. 

You have a prepared statement from me, and I do not mean to 
go back over that entirel^^^-i-wt^ld like instead to do tw.o things in 
the few minutes thatTf am going to take this rriorning. 

The' first is just to mention something that is so much in my 
mind^these days that I, find myself repeating it almost everyplace I 
go. I ^as in the hearing room back in 1967 when Raymond Wheel- 
er and Robert Coles and the other physicians testified that they 
had just come from the South, where they had examined several 
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thousand poor children and had found children literally starving in 
America. And I was later working as a staff member on the Senate 
Nutrition Com^mittee as we took what in those 'days were labeled 
"hunger tours" all over the United States. 

Other Members of Congress tended to go to the big hotels in the 
big cities. We went to Watts and to Huff and to migrant camps and 
the South Bronx and to places that other committees did not go. 
And we saw conditions that' kept bringing those words of those 
physicians bafck home to us and, 1 think, shocked everyone who 
was party to those hunger tours. 

We, Senators and members of the press and local politicians, 
went into areas that most politicans never go into, and we saw 
people literally with no food, no health care, no way to look after 
themselves and their children, with a terrible note of desperation 
/ in their lives. 

And then over the yea^^s^we saw a change. And one of the things 
that has been most heartening to me is to be able to see 1 year or 2 
or 3 years ago the dramatic change that was taking place as' the 
WIC program was put into place and began to have an effect, as 
food stamps began to be improved and to reach out to more people, 
as school meals became available to po^r kids in' poor schools in a 
NvSy-they had not been before, as child care food became available 
to children of working parents who otherwise could not afford good 
daycare for their children when they went to theit* jobs. 

As summer meals became available in the summertime when the 
school was out and those same children that got a free meal during 
the school year now were able to get meals during the summer- 
time. 

And there is no question in my mind that in addition to the evi- 
dence from the scien^tists, the nutritionists, and the doctors, that 
we have made an improvement. That improvement was visible and ^ 
palpable everywhere we went. 

And now, I go around and do a lot of traveling, and I meet with 
poor people and I meet with people who work with poor people and 
vvho work and live in poor neighborhoods. And I feel like I am re- 
living 15 years ago. 

I have talked to people who are providing emergency food, and 
they tell me all over the country, everyplace I go, that in the past 
their emergency food lines used to be made up of mostly the dein- 
stitutionalized, the former addicts and ^inos, mostly single older 
men, young men, people who had other kinds of problems. 

Now, they say it is families, mothers holding babies, unemployed 
men in States where there is no welfare. For two-parent families 
coming with their entire family, standing in a soup line because 
food stamps ^do not get them through the month, arf*they have lit- 
erally nothing else. 

These are people whose families fall between all the cracks. They 
do not qualify for AFDC in over half the States. They are too 
young for social security. They are not disabled. The only thing 
they qualify for is food stamps and maybe a free meal at school. 
And if their children are not school age, they do not even qualify ' 
for that. m- 
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Those are the people who are showing up these days, people feel- 
ing broken and ashamed^ people who have literally no place else to 
turn, 

^ And now, as you have heard this morning and you will hear a 
little bit more in a minuter^yott^e also talking about cutting back 
^ WIC. THq WIC program is the one program that everyone points to 
as the most dramatic success story, because it has been the most 
studied and it has had the most successful record. 

The Herbert study, for example, said for every $1 we'spend for. 
food for high-risk pregnant women in the WIC program, we save $3' 
of health care for her infant in the hospital and, according to the 
American Academy of Pediatrics, thousands of dollars over the life- ' 
time of th'^ose children. 

We know that it makes a difference. We know that it prevents- 
low birth weight, and that that, in turn, can tell us that it helps 
prevent retardation and a lifetime of handicapping conditions. We 
also know that it prevents infant death. 

That program is a program which is a dramatic success story. 
And now, last^ear the President attempted to cut it by 40 oercent 
and this year he is once again trying to cut it this time by roughly 
one-third. 

I do not know where Mr. Moore's figures camejrom, but last 
year total funding for WIC actually kind of evened Qut only if you 
included th^ carryover funds from the year before. 'W 

In fact, 250,000 women and children lost a'sQes^ to the program, 
not because Congress failed to act ultimately but because the De- 
partment of Agriculture, still hoping that there would be a cut- 
back, delayed in reallocating funds. And the local administrators, 
feehng that they might not get the reimbursement from the Feder- 
al Government, held back, and 250,000 high-risk others and their 
babies lost their WIC program benefits as a consequence of that. 
^ As Mr. Miller already pointed out, we only serve about one- 
fourth of the people who are eligible for that progran). There are 
three times as many people eligible and in need of that program as 
we have currently in it. 

I brought with me this morning some letters from people in Colo- 
rado that just came in to our office this week, a former WIC recipi- 
ent who talks about how important it was to her, and a WIC nutri- 
tionist from a program out there who wanted to share her feelings 
about the program. 

It seems to me to be the height of insanity to be turning back the . 
clock to a time when we could honestly s^y that children would be 
starving in America. There is no need. There are other choices we 
can make. We do not have to do this. We know the difference the 
food programs can make. And it seems to me that not to make that 
choice is one of the most critical ones before this Congress. 

The second point which is a little bit more specific is just to 
'"-direct your attention for a moment to page 5 in my testimony. 
When I was talking with Mrs. Williams about Jier participating 
with us this morning and talking to some of the other people in the 
health clinic that she goes to, I asked them aboi^t the effect on 
them of other decisions on other cutbacks. > 

They said their basic health funding last year was not really cut 
in any dramatic way, but this year they face the possibility of 
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losing %inds from about half a dozen different sources. They now 
lace a combination of losses from title XX social services funding, 
cutbacks m SSI funding for disabled children, basic maternal and 
child health care funds over which there is considerable uncertain- 
ty, lundmg under the crippled children's program, /And as they 
^^i/^rf i.^^^^' ^'^^ already lost their status in some fiinding in 
Mice, the maternal and infant care clinic, J 

But now they are noticing a real change in their^patie/it iWd Jt 
used to be that the young women would come in who fiad gotten 
medic£lid eligibility through welfare eligibility. But as those welfare 
and medicaid rules have been , tightened up, the you^ig women are' 
not coming in for prenatal care. 

As a consequence,^ they are also not getting into the WIC pro- ^ 
gram. Two things follow from that. One, is that the^r WIC caseload 
IS dropped by aboOt one-sixth because of change.^ in welfare and * 
"^^^^^^9 they sa>f^ an increasing number' of these young 

womer^^are showing up for the first time in labor at the hospital 
having had no prenatal care, no attention all through their preg- 
nancies. 

Since many of these women are vehy young and potentially very 
high-risk pregnancies, that poses a danger to themselves and to ^ 
their babies. That is the combination of things that we are facing 
as well today. „ 

Rather than to continue to talk about those things, I think it 
would be useful to the committee to hear from somebody who has 
actually participated in the WIC program and for whom It has 
made an important difference. 

I would like to turn to Mrs, Williams at this point 

|The prepared statement follows:] 

Statemknt ok Nanc'v Amioki, DdiKCroK. Food Rkskakcm & Action CkntkjI 
[ appreciate the opporlunily Lo be here Ihis morning, as you consider the inlpact 



»l the budget cuts and new budget proposals on childreTn, 

I his hearing has been very much in my mind latel^, especially as 1 read thelout- 
pounng of commentary on the death of Raymond ^heeler. He was a physiciam in 
North Camlina. a post president of the Southern %ional Council, A member o^ the 
C itr/en s Board of Inquiry into Hunger and Malnutrition in America, a man who 
spent his^rfe working to protect'civil rights and /o eliminate the barriers that are 
created w^en a society tolerates ignorance, suffering, hunger, and disease 

ve attal^lu< excerpts of the testimony from the Senate hearing in 1967 at which ^ 
Wheeler and his colleagues testified that they had seen children starving in Arlier- 
ica. I hope that you will take the time to read that testimony; it speaks for nliore 
eloquently than I could to the reasons why we have a food stamp program, a school 
lunch and break^u^t program, a child care food program, a si>ecial supplemental 
program for Women. Infants and Children (known as WIC). I do want to read just • 
, one short excerpt from the terrible recital of/clinical observations made by those 
pediatricians who examined poor children in l/)(J7, They said; "In sum.'we saw chil- 
dren who are hungry and who are sick-childrVn for whom hunger is a daily fact of 
life and sickness, in many forms, and inevitibittt^We do not want to quibble Over 
. words but malnutrition ' is not quite what we found; the «)ys and girls we saw 
were hungry-weak in pain, sick; their lives are being shortened; they are. in f^act 
visibly and predictably losing their health, their energy. -tlicir spirits. They are suf^ 
fenng from hunger and disease and directly or indirectly they are dyint exactly 
what starvation means." 

That testimony and the evidence compiled in the years that followed— evidence 
from a ten-state nutrition survey, a pre-school nutrition survey, a national foo<l con- 
sumption survey, and other smaller surveys-led to the creation" of the WIC pro- 
gram, to the expansion of the food stamp prOL^ram. and to a comprehensive review 
ol the child nutrition programs available to help low income children Those pro- 
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grams were put in place and developed to meet compelling evidence of serious 
hunger and malnutrition among needy American children. It is those programs 
which have been proved so effective .that are in jeopardy today. 

Last year's budget process stripped the food assistance programs of $4 billion in 
food assistance. 52.. I billion of that amount came from the Food Stamp program, 
half of whose recipients are children. Another $2.8 billion would be cut from the 
Food Stamp Program in fiscal year 1983 under the Adminstration's plans. That is 
money that will come primarily from elderly and disabled people and from the chil- 
dren of people who work but are unable to make ends meet during the recession. 
The people affected have average household incomes of just l530O-$4OO, and the 
amount of food stamps that would be reduced is an average daily benefit of just 
$1.30. Last week an unemployed father of five testified before the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. He has worked all his life since he left high school, but now he in 
unemployed. He lives in Indiana where there is no welfare for families vyith two 
parents, he is not yet elderly and definitely not disabled. So the only help he and his 
family could qualify for when his unemployment benefits ran out was food stamps 
.^nd school lunches for those of his children who are in schools. They have no money 
for rent or utilities, no money for clothes or medical insurance. Yet the food stamps 
and school meals that they depend on are on the President's list for more cuts. 

Another $1.5 billion came from the food assistance programs last year by drasti- 
cally reducing support Cor the^'various child nutrition programs: The National 
School Lunch program by 35 percent; ^^the School Breakfast program by 20 percent; 
the Child Care Food program by 33 percent; the Summer Lunch Program by 55 per- 
cent; the Special Milk program by 80 percent; and the WIC program by 40 percent. 

The children affected by these budget cuts are in families that h*ave no way to 
make up for the loss of food. For many children in the school lunch program, that 
meal at school provides one-third to one-half their daily nutrients. Yet there are 
three million fewer children participating in the school lunch program (about one- 
third of them from low-income families) as a direct result of last year's budget. 
About 1,200 schools have dropped out of the National School Lunch program entire- 
ly, and others are considering now whether they will continue to offer meals at 
school next year. You may recall that the school lunch program was established in 
1946 "as a measure of national security," after the army found so many of its draft- 
ees too poorly nourished to fight. 

Four hundred thousand children, virtually all of them low-income families, no 
longer get a breakfast at school as a result of last year's budget. Now that program 
(administered by school systems) is to be combined with the Child Care Food Pro- 
gram (which is not operated by schools) with a budget cut of roughly 40 percent. 

For many parents who work at low-paying jobs, the child care Food Program 
makes it possible for them to find child care at a price they can* afford. When par- 
ents and pre-school teachers in one Florida community learned that the Child Care 
Food Program might be cut, they wrcrte letters to their Senator, Mrs. Hawkins. 
They spoke of the benefit to the children's health and ability to le^rn and grow. 
"You just can't imagine what this cutback will do to the mental and physical state 
of many boys and girls enrolled in this program," wrote one teacher. "Many of the 
children would not have a meal at all during the day if it were not for the meals 
they receive (here) . . help the ch'ildren here and across this nation to survive." A 
teacher from Tennessee, whose program serves severely retarded and handicapped 
low-income children, called our office to plead for the program. Without the subsidy 
that CCFP provides, his program could not provide child care at a price these handi- 
capped youngsters families could afford. Yet CCFP is slated for more cuts. 

During the summer months when school is out, many low-income children depend 
on the meal they get at city-sponsored recreation programs. These are the same 
childi'en who depend on [he school lunch program in the months when school is in 
session. Yet that program was reduced by more than half last year, and is slated by 
the Administration to end entirely next year. 

And, in a perverse bit of logic, what remains of the Special Milk Program — car- 
tons of milk now only available in schools that offer no offer food service for the 
children — is to be eliminated entirely, as is the Nutrition Education and Training 
program that makes nutrition education an important part of the school lunch pro- 
gram and helps train food service workers in ways that cut down on waste. 

The last program that I want to mention is among the nation's most successful 
and best known social programs: WIC. 

For many of the women in the WIC program, three or four hundred dollars worth 
of nutritious food makes the difference between having a healthy, normal baby and 
a tiny, premature, even handicapped baby. As you can see from the summaries of 
the major evaluations of WIC (accompanying my statement), that program is cred- 
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ited with helping to reduce the incidence of low birth weight, and with it the inci- 
dence of retardation, handicapping conditions, and even infant mortality. It is a pro- 
gram which a Harvard study found capable of saving $3 in health care costs for 
every $1 .dollar spent on nutritious foods for high-risk pregnant women, and which 
the AmerKan Academy of Pediatrics credits with saving a life-time of social and 
other medical costs. 

This is a program that the Administration tried to slash last year, and is on the 
Administration s list for a roughly one-third budget reduction this year. It currently 
serves onU about one-fourth of those women and children who are estimated to be 
eligible for the program. Yet this program is being caught in a double or even triple 
bind. rhere\are already informal waiting lists for the program in most of the par- 
ticipating clinics and physician's offices. States have been implementing a priority 
system that effectively eliminates all but the pregnant and nursing mothers and 
very young children from the program. And, in addition to the budget reduction, the 
Administration proftoses to combine WIC in a block grant with other maternal and 
child health programs that have also been losing their funding. No matter how pop- 
ular the program, health professionals quickly concede that WIC would lose out in 
the competition for scarce primary health care dollars under the proposed arrange- 
ment. ^ 

The public health clinic in Goldsboro, NortH Carolina is a good example of what is 
happening. They lost some (though not a lot) of their basic funding as a result of 
lasf years budget reductions. But now they face a combination of losses that pose 
very serious problems for the people they try to serve. They stand to lose some 
funds as a result of cutbacks in SSI funding for disabled children, reductions in title 
AA social services funding, the uncertainty over money under the Crippled Chil- 
dren SRrogram, and over their basic Maternal and Child Health funds. They al- 
ready lost the funds they received as a title V Maternal and Infant Care Clinic, and 
r tif.L^^Pf^"^^ they tightened their eligibility rules and so excluded some pa- 
tients. With other restrictions in eligibility for welfare and Medicaid, combined with 
a failure by the U.S. Department of agricirfture to reallocate WIC funds in a timely 
manner thfey lost potential maternity palients. Their WIC caseload dropped by a 
one-sixth. Ihey are now seeing fewer maternity patients— even though the birth 
rate has not gone down. The women— many of them very young ajid potentially 
high-risk-are now showing up at the local hospital in labor, and that becomes the 
tirst time that they get anv medical care during their pregnancy. 

Given what we know about the importance of early, regular pre-natal care and 
spund on-going nutrition to pregnancy outcomfe, the policy decisions creating this 
result make no sense at all. Other choices could be made. Each year the treasury 
iP^es an estimated $4 billion in taxes on unreported interest and dividend income, 
lhat IS $4 billion worth of taxpayer fraud and abuse which could have made all the 
nutrition program reductions unnecessary. 

At that hearing in 1967, Raymond Wheeler talked about the children he'd seen 
and about the consequences if we continued to talk about the problem while tolerat- 
ing its existence. He said: The time has come when this must cease. For we are con- 
cerned with httle children whose one chance for a healthy and productive existence 
... IS at stake. . . I will show you the children of whom we have spoken. I will 
show you their bright eyes and innocent fades, their shriveled arms and swollen bel- 
lies, their sickness and pain and the fear and misery of their parents lives. Their 
story mu^ be believed, not only for their sake, but for the sake of all America. 

Mr. Rangel. Your full statement, Ms. Amidei, will appear in the 
record. 

But I do hope we hear some testimony to prove to th'is committee 
that the stories of hunger and malnutrition are not just some cal- 
culated political scheme to embarrass the administration, but are 
well documented. 

Mrs. Williams. 

"STATEMENT OF BER1#DETTE NOTO WILLIAiMS, WIC RECIPIENT, 

GOLDSBORO, N.C. 
Ms. Williams. My name is Bernadette Noto Williams. I am in 
the WIC program in Goldsboro, N.C. I appreciate the chance *to be 
here this morning and to talk to you about what the WIC program 
means to someone like me. 
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I am married and have one child. My husband is a paint sales- 
man. He works in a family business with his father and his uncle. 
When times are bad, people put off doing things like painting their 
houses. So our income has not been very good for the last few 
years. 

Some months my father-in-law pays himself less in order to give 
my husband a little more. Most months he brings in about $600 a 
month. We dp not get any welfare or food stamps. But with a very 
tight budget, being in the WIC program has been very important to 
us. 

Wheri I was pregnant with our daughter Cathy, my one fear was 
whether my baby would be born normal and healthy. My mother 
was anemic when she was pregn^^nt. All of her babies were small 
and born early. Also, there are some health problems in my hus- 
band's family and in my family. I had read enough that I wanted 
to do everything I could to give my baby the best possible chance 
for a good start. 

I had read that women who got on the WIC program had bigger, 
healthier babies. When I was about 2 months pregnant, I went to 
the health clinic in Goldsboro. They were very thorough. They 
^ asked me a lot of questions about my medical history and did a lot 
of tests. 

We talked about what my husband was earning at the time. 
Since it was so low, they put m^ on WIC for my whole pregnancy 
and for 6 weeks after Cathy was born. Every month when I came 
in for my WIC coupons, they gave me a checkup and saw that I 
was getting good care. The last 2 months I had more appointments, 
with a careful checkup every time. That did a lot to put my raind 
at ease. 

Our daughter Cathy was born on time and a beautiful 6 pounds, 
and 11 ounces. I had a long labor, but. she was a healthy normal 
baby. I was so thankful, every time I picked her up I had tears in 
my eyes. 

I brought Cathy to the clinic because I tried to nurse her but she 
did not ^in weight like she should. The WIC clinic tested her 
blood, and the doctor talked to me about how much she was eating. 
Then they put her on the WIC program. First she got just formula. 
After a while she got juice and cereal and then wl^ole milk. Now 
sh^ gets milk, cereal, eggs, cheese, and juice. Every 6 months they 
check her, they do blood tests and check to see how she is growing. 

They know about our income because they check that every 6' 
months, too. They want Cathy to get whole milk and other foods 
she needs. I will take her in for another checkup soon to see if she 
should stay on WIC. If our income stays low and Cathy needs the 
extra food, she could stay on WIC up to 5 years of age. 

I heard that there is some talk of stopping WIC after age 3 to 
save money. With a gallon of milk costing over $2 already in Golds- 
boro and with business slow, that could be a problem for families 
like ours. Our car is 15 years old. We pay $135 a month to rent our 
apartment. Lately, our electric bill is $163 a month. Rent and elec- 
tricity takes up 'half our monthly income already. 

If prices keep going up the .way they have, we will still need the 
help we get from the clinic. We trust the clinic, and the extra food 
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~ we get from WIC is very important. It may not sound like much to 
you, but to us It makes a real difference. 

f "^^/"u other thing I want to say. I hear the talk about 

fraud, but this is one program that cannot be abused. There is just 
no way I could have cheated on my pregnancy test or could be 
cheating on my daughter's blood tests every time. The clinic checks 
us, and they check on my husband's income, and they tell us we 
should keep our WIC ID card with us all the time. Then if we shop 
at a store that does not know us, we will have proof that we are in 
the program. 

If some man stole my WIC coupons, he could never prove that he 
is pregnant or a mother. [Laughter.] 

I am so pleased with the health care I get at the health clinic for 
1^^ ^x']to^°'" daughter. I tell people about the clinic and about 
the WIC program all the time. My sister-in-law had trouble with 
her first baby but s>e did not know about WIC. Now; with her 
second child, she and her children are on WIC. They get th^ same 
peace of mind I get We know we are in good hands. We know we 
are getting our children off to a good .start. 

I cannot repay the clinic for everything they for us. I do give 
them Cathy s t^ys when she grows out of them. It is not much, but 
the clinic can use the toys. It is one way I can show my thankful- 
ness. . » . 

I am only one person, but there are .many more families just like 
purs who are trying to get through hard times without taking any 
chances with the health of our children. We work and pay taxes 
We make sacrifices, and we will do without things. But when it 
comes to our children, that is different. We do not want to sacrifice 
their health. WIC makes it possible for us to get by and still pro- 
tect them. ^ 

When you decide about the budget this year,.-I hope you will 
make sure there is enough money to let WIC go on helping people 
like us. Thank you. t^^^t^^^ 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 
Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Williams, we certainly appreciate your testimony. I am par- 
ticu arly impressed with your sincerity and also your willingness to 
try to reciprocate to the clinic that helped you. That is a very noble 
attitude on your part. I just wish more citizens shared your concept 
ot returning help to the Government in any way that they can to 
support the services and make it all work as well as possible, and 
in the least expensive manner as possible. 
/ I commend you for that, and thafflk you for being here ■ 

rr Williams. I was told that the Goldsboro Clinic could not 
afford to buy any more toys. So this is one way for me to help them 
out. 

Mr. Moore. I am .willing to bet that if you started talking to your 
neighbors, you would find yourself taking even more toys down to 
that clinic You might try that. I think the American people are 
probably the most warmhearted and generous people in the world 
I am willing to bet that if folks in Goldsboro knew what you know" 
you might find all the toys you could handle down there You 
might try that. 
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Ms. Amidei, I appreciate your testimony. And certainly you 
bring us a disturbing messag[e that wfe ought to consider and will 
consider. Some of the programs that are part in this broad area of 
child nutrition, we on the Ways and Means Committee do not have 
much control over, such as the school lunch programs and what- 
ever. So that is a little bit out of our field. But we appreciate your 
testimony in any event. 

You asked a moment ago where I got the figures I had on WIC, 
The only place I knew to get them was from the committee report 
before me, which shows an increase and from the figues from 0MB 
which show an increase. I know nothing more than what I am told 
by the committee staff and by the administration on what those 
figures are. 

I have a .question for you. One of the areas you mentioned in 
your testimony was the school lunchroom program. As I said, that 
is not in our committee's jurisdiction. You indicated in your testi- 
mony that the school breakfast program was, reduced by 20 percent 
this year, below last year. Ag^in, we must be looking at different 
figures, which is entirely possible, because the committee report 
shows again an increase in funding in the school breakfast pro- 
gram for 1982 over 1981. 

Do you have any additional information on that? 

Ms. Amidei. We have worked with figures that have been sup- 
plied to the Department of Agriculture and also working closely 
with the American School Food Services Association. I will be glad 
to go back and check our figures, but we understand there has 
indeed been a reduction. 

Eight hundred schools, incidentally, have dropped out of the pro- 
gram entirely because of the funding^^cutbacks, and about 400,000 
children, virtually all of them poor children, are no longer getting 
breakfast at school. - 

But I would be pleased to doublecheck that for you. 

Mr. Moore. You can submit that to the committee staff, if you 
would, because the committee staffs understanding is that funding 
went up from $321 million to $335 million this year over last. That 
is an estimate on their part. 

[The information follows:] 

The subcommittee chart compares fiscal year 1981 actual expenditures ($321 
million) with fiscal year 1982 estimates for expenditures ($335 million). This im- 
plies an increase of $14 million in spending. In reality this $14 million is the result 
of updating for inflation the school breakfast rates of reimbursement. The funding 
level of $335 million in fiscal year 1982 represents a 20 percent cut or $78 from the 
fiscal year 1982 current policy level of $413.2 million. Current policy level is the 
funding needed during fiscal year 1982 to provide the same services as were funded 
by the 1981 appropriations in effect at the time President Reagan took office. This 
cut in the school breakfast program has, according to recent USDA figures, resulted 
in 1,100 fewer schools participating in the breakfast program this year compared to 
last yean Also there are 500,000 fewer children (75 percent of which are poor) par- 
ticipating in the program. 

Mr. Moore. The second question I would ask is whether or not 
there has, in fact, been a reduction in the school lunchroom pro- 
gram funding? Again, according to the committee report I have 
before me, the special section 11, free and reduced-cost lunch pro- 
grams for the most needy students, went up from 1981 to 1982, but 
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there was a substantial decrease in the regular or-section 4 school 
lunch programs from 1981 to 1982. 

Now my question is, is the regular or the section 4 where the re- 
ductions actually occurred? Isn t that in the area where the Con- 
gress determined that people making over $17,000 a year were not 
entitled to the subsidy any longer? Hasn't the reduction already oc- 
curred, as far as we are concerned, by the fact of the fundings 
denying people over $17,000 a year a subsidized school lunch? 

Ms. Amidei. Not quite. What, the Congress decided was to lower 
the eligibility limits for the reduced-price and free meals, but all 
will get some subsidy, including the meals to the children who are 
outside that range entirely. That is partly because t'5 the person 
who operates the school meal program it does not make any differ- 
ence what source you are giving it to him under, it all goes into the 
pot that he needs to be able to operate a meal at' a reasonable 
price. 

And one of the things that happens when all of those funds come 
together is that the revenues from the paying children go into that 
pot. 

The subsidy, much smaller, of course, for the children who can 
pay full price but larger for children from poorer families, goes into 
that same pot. The commodities, the surplus commodities, go into 
that same pot, and it combines in a variety of ways. It gives the 
administrator the economies of scale to be able to buy in bulk and 
cut down their costs. It makes it possible for them to maintain the 
cafeteria. And it makes it ^>ossible for them to operate a meal pro- 
gram at a reasonable price. 

Even if Congress says it is targeting on one piece of that subsidy, 
to the administrator it does not make any difference. They need all 
of it to make up the reasonably priced meal. And when Congress 
cut a billion dollars out of that program last year, it affected the 
ability of those administrators to operate at a reasonable price. ^ 

So that is why they raised their prices. And raising the prices 
drove many of those, paying children out of the program. Again, 
lowering the numbers cut back on the economies oV scale and 
threatened the program. 

They tell us now that all through the spring school boards are 
going to be making decisions about whether or not to participate 
this year. 

The American School Food Services Association has a listing 
State by State of the schools that have dropped out. They tell us 
that if there are any more uncertainties or any more cutbacks 
from any one of the sources of funding for the school lunch pro- 
gram, that they all expect dramatic reductions in participation in 
school lunches next fall. 

Mr. Moore. According to the committee report, we do not have 
any information — of course, this is not before our committee — that 
there is any anticipated further reductions in funding for any part 
of the school lunch p'rograms. As a matter of fact, an increase 
seems to be in line for both parts of the school lunch program. 

Ms. Amidei. The hope is that this year there will not be further 
reductions. 

Mr. Moore. That is what the report says, that there will be in- 
creases next year. 
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Ms. Amidei. There was so much adverse— how can I put it diplo- 
matically — there was a lot of reaction to the notion of giving chil- 
dren catsup as a vegetable last year, as you may recall, and I think 
' that helped to get a lot of people to focus on the issue and on the 
program. And this year by and large we understand there is not a 
plan for additional cuts. 

But the schools and the administrators are justifiably nervous, 
because they said they went through a terrible time last year, 
never certain frdm one month' to the next what they would be able 
to plan on. They are a littfe bit worried about how rising costs are 
going to affect them next yearV 

Mr. Moore. I have visited with the school lunch program people 
in my congressional district, and they have expressed the same 
fears to me. Sometimes, I have to admit, I wonder if they are not 
more coiyrerned about their particular job than they are about the 
program^ But that may be too skeptical. 

Let me ask you this. What you are telling me then is that in 
order to make the whole mix work, you have to subsidize all chil- 
dren's lunches regardless of the ability to pay? 

Ms. Amidei. That is right. That is correct, to some degree. It does 
make sense, if you think about the origins of the program. We did 
not have a national school lunch program until 1946. The reason 
we got it in 1946 was because so many of the young men being 
drafted up for service in the Army during World War II were 
found to be so poorly nourished that the Army expressed grave 
concern. Many of them could not even be brought into the Army, 
they had to be built up first. 

And when Congress passed the National School Lunch Act just 
after the war ended, they began their introductory words to the 
statute itself by saying that it is the intent of Congress as a meas- 
ure of national security— that is the first purpose listed in the Na- 
tional School Lunch, Act. Then they go on to talk about to protect 
the health and well-being of the Nation's children and to provide a 
market for nutritious agricultural commodities. 

Mr. Moore. Being somewhat facetious, you would not accept this 
then as part of the cuts in the national defense budget then, would 
you? 

Ms. Amidei. I find it ironic that it is not getting even more 
money under the circumstances. 

Mr. Moore. In the time I have yielded' back to me. In my con- 
gressional district and I think it is true in most distriots, we have 
certain schools where the great majority of students really have 
the ability to pay. However, we have other schools in other parts of 
the district where most of the students need a subsidized lunch pro- 
gram. 

So in those cases the mix you were talking about really did not 
come into play. You are talking about a school that has a mix in 
the student body of students that need the subsidized program and 
those that do not. By cuttmg back those vvho do not need it, you 
are afraid we will reduce the total funding to that school lunch 
program so that they cannot operate. - j 

What puzzles me is why can't the school board find those mixed 
schools and contribute to them the difference needed to make it 
up? 
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' Ms. Amidel Man'y of them do 

Mr. Moore. Why do we have to pay for the funding of kids who 
really can afford to pay themselves? Why do our taxpayers have to 
do that.-' My kids, where I live now, go to public schools, There is 
not a kid in that School who needs a subsidized program' Why 
' should the taxpayers be made to pay for their lunches and their 
breakfasts.-' I do not understand that. 

Ms. Amidei. Let me tell you something that I hear from teachers 
all the time, including teachers who in the kinds of schools you are 
just describing. They tell me that when parents are going through 
a divorce or separation, very often a kid's lunch does not get 
packed in the morning. The children's lives are in turmoil. 

Mr. Moore. I have heard that. But is it not true about supper as 
well.^ Should we not then have a program where we feed them all 
three meals a day? We could take that to the extreme. 

Ms. Amidei. We can do something to make sure that at least 
while they arain school and expected to learn and be alert that we 
are trying to do something to assure that those children a4e going 
to get the most out of their education. 

They also tell me that very often if there is an illness in the 
family—someone I knew well died of leukemia just about a year 
ago, leaving four young children. I know that during the time 
when that mother was going through chemotherapy and having 
good days and bad days, despite a very helpful community and a 
good church and everything else, there was no way that o other 
people could move into their Ijves and take over for them But 
;,every day they could send the children to school with a little 6it of 
money and get a good lunch. 

Mr. Moore. Well, the school I am talking about where my^ chil- 
dren go, still has a lunch program and the kids are paying for it 

Ms. Amidei. But it is still subsidized. ^ 

Mr. Moore. We are not going to resolve this, and I am no expert 
in this field, because it is out of our committee jurisdiction. But I 
want to thank you for bringing the information as you have. I 
remain unconvinced that at a time when* we are trying to econo- 
mize and put the dollars where they are absolutely essential, per- 
haps the WIC program, I remain unconvinced by the local school 
people in my district or by your testimony that we have to subsi- 
dize everybody s lunch to make it work. 

My kids can pay for it. They should pay for it. And I just do not 
^li nnn^ ^^^^ somebody in my district making $10,000 to 

p5,00(? a year or lower to pay income taxes to support my kids' 
lunches. I think it is a waste of the Federal taxpayer's dollar. 

I understand the mix problem, and we do have schools where we 
have the blending ^f the two groups, and you have a problem 
there, I think that is the job of the local school board to work that 
one out. 

Ms. Amidei. It occurs to me there has been one change in the 
law. There is no longer a subsidy in those schools which charge tu- 
ition over a certain amount. So there are some schools that will not 
get any subsidy at all. 

But most of the schools do have some kind of economic mix. 
There are a handful of schools that presumably do not have any 
tuition and still do not get into that mix. I am also personally less 
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concerned about some of those schools. I am very concerned, 
though, about the children overall and about the children in the 
mixed schools and now increasingly^as I meet parents who do not 
qualify for anything else, who depei^d on those school meals as a 
source of food for their children, I understand, with even greater 
urgency, how important those school programs are. Without them, 
the children will not eat. There is simply no way the parents can 
make it up at home. 

Mr. Moore. I would say I fully agree with you. If you have a 
child who is not being properly fed, we hopefully can give him free 
or greatly reduced meals in the public schools. If they can afford to 
pay, they can pay for it. 

I think we are talking about a total school spectrum, however. 
We are talking about the middle part as being jeopardized. The 
schools in the lower end of the spectruni who h^ve a high concen- 
tration of students that qualify for the free or subsidized lunches, 
are still getting them because the mix there is still going in that 
direction. 

On the other end of the spectrum, we are talking about children 
and schools, similar to where my children attend right now, where 
the mix is clearly not needing the subsidized lunchroom. 

But you have on the fringes of an urban area or maybe in the « 
heart of it, you have a mix. That mix is the problem, I agree with 
you. But I think it is far more efficient for us to attack that prob- 
lem than going back to where we were and subsidizing everybody 
to attack that problem. 

So I think we are disagreeing, not on the need, but on the 
method. But I thank you for your testimony. 

Ms. Amidei. Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. Following Mr. Moore's line of questioning, I would 
just want to enter into the record this same background material 
that has been prepared for all members of this committee. Direct- 
ing my attention to page 17, it indicates that for fiscal year 1982, 
the budget change in the child nutrition program would cut the 
school breakfast program by 20 percent — by eliminating 800 
schools and over 400,000 kids. 

It goes on further to indicate that the school lunch program was 
cut 30 percent, or $1 billion, affecting over 2,000 schools and 3 mil- 
lion children. Further on the b^t^gjaas^f page 18, it indicates that in 
the fiscal year 1983 budget, the administration has proposed even 
further cuts in child nutrition programs in fiscal year 1983. 

I recognize that the gentleman from Louisiana probably was di- 
recting his attention to page 20 of the table that we have iii the 
same booklet. 

I think it is fair to say that many of these programs have been 
reduced dramatically and transfered to a block grant concept. I 
think it is safe to say that the administration has promised a re- 
duction in budget expenditures, notwithstanding inflation, in pro- 
grams that we are hearing about this morning. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for that illumination on 
the issue. I am referring to the chart on page 20, 'which gives the 
figures. I cannot explain why the words say one thing and the 
numbers say something else. 

4j- 
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Mr. Rangel. Count up all those zeros on the side, and that 
brings a little more clarity. 

Mr. Moore. I think we have pinpointed where the cuts have 
been, and I think they are in the area of $17,000 a year. That is the 
question: do we need to fund everybody or just those schools that 
^ n^ix? That is something that is out of our hands anyway. 
Mr. Rangel. I think it would be so helpful to the members if 
they could target in the way you have effectively done with your 
line of questions and get to .those programs which we may have 
problems with and avoid the overall package reduction which 
allows one program to compete against the other when only the 
kids are the victims of it. 
> ' Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me suggest that the choice is ^not to subsidize everybody's 
lunch to make the program work. What the Congress could have 
done last year is they could have stopped subsidizing children's 
unch that comes from families who could well afford to pay for the 
lunch and put that money into helping low-income families pur- 
chase the school lunch. They did not do that. They took the money 
out of the program and you have destroyed, as Ml^Amidei has 
pointed out, you have destroyed the overall economi/s of the pro- 
gram. 

And when they testified before our committee, in fact, nobody 
was going to drop out of the program under Mr. Stockman's sce- 
nario, some people ventured forth 5 percent, and what we are now 
looking at is about 15 to 20 percent of the population starting to 
drop out, with school boards making this decision. 

So what the Congress would have to do is make the conscious de- 
cision to fund the cost of the school lunch program for those chil- 
dren in need. But we refuse to do that. If we were as kind and as 
warmhearted as those people we represent, we might have consid- 
ered doing that. 

So what you see is the overall economics of the program in fact 
' eating into the entire program, and when school-boards are con- 
fronted the decision to keep this option versus math programs or 
band programs, school lunch starts to go. 

There is a ver/ugly fact. The middle-class kids were kept in this 
program so that school boards would not terminate 'this program 
when it became the province of minorities and poor children, be- 
cause that was happening also in various areas. 

But we still have to address the problem that we are losing hun- 
dreds of thousands of children. When the programs close, because 
of the economies, they close for everyone. And what we are finding 
out IS that perhaps your child and my children, who should not be 
subsidized, are not affected by the close of the program,4ut for the 
poor child in that district— and it is not just a school prlblem— but 
for poor children that program is closed and they have no other 
•M option. It just does not exist. 

So we are going to have a very difficult task, and this adminis- 
tration had better decide whether or not they want to take care of ^ 
the truly needy, because what they are doing through the backdoor 
^ts IS in fact they are destroying the program for the truly need- 
ling by saying they are only cutting it for the paying child. 
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But as we have already seen 'demonstrated, the impact is a loss 
of the program. So now they have to address the truth and decide 
are they going to fund the program or are they not? Only for the 
needy, but so far that decision has not been made. 

Ms. Amidei. Incidentally, Mr. Miller, there was a school district, 
to pick up on the point you are making, in Minnesota in which half 
of the meals, almost half of the meals last year, were served free or 
reduced-price. And that school district has closed down its program 
entirely and now makes a meal available only to the children who"* 
can pay, and there is nonrecourse for the children who cannot. " 

You have also reminded me that I failed to mention the special 
milk program which is now scheduled if the President's proposals 
are accepted, to be eliminated, although it only operates in those 
schools that have no other food service now becaus§ that was a sav- 
ings as of last year. So now the places where the children can only 
get a carton of milk are going to be denied a carton of milk. 

Mr. Rangel. Mrs. Williams, while it appears that we are going 
to have proposals and cutbacks, have you heard from any of the 
local or State officials that they would be prepared to fill the gap if 
indeed your Federal Government cut back on these programs? 

Ms. Williams. No, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. Have you heard from your local priest or rabbi or 
minister that the church or synagogtie would be willing to come 
forward and provide this health care for your children? 

Ms. Williams. No, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. Is there any reason for you^ believe that the par- 
ents who have been the beneficiaries oPthis WIC. program, your 
sister-in-law and others that participate in the program in Golds- 
boro, could afford on their own the services that they are receiving 
under the WIC program? Do you know whether they have indeL_ 
pendent sources of inccTme that would allow them to get this type 
of service from a nonfederally funded program? 
-Ms. Williams. No, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. You do not know any big shots taking advantage of 
this program, do you? 

Ms. Williams. No, sir, I sure do not. I have not come across any 
of them yet. 

Mr. Rangel. Is there any reason why these hungry kids that are 
suffering or could suffer would want to embarrass the administra- 
tion by going through all this hunger and discomfort? 

Ms. Amidei. No, sir. 

Mr. Rangel. I want to thank you. And if you hear of anybody 
who is abusing these programs, please contact 

Ms. Williams. Believe me, if I see any abuse in the program, I 
will stop that person, believe me. I will get ways of stopping that. 

Mr. Rangel* I know Mr. Moore and I are both convinced of the 
sincerity of your testimony, and the gratitude that you feel is ap- 
preciated by all of the members of this committee. We thank you 
very much. 

We have a congressional delegation that will be following, the 
Honorable George Miller from California, joined by my friend and 
distinguished colleague from New York, and- also from the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, Ted Weiss. We also have the Honorable 
Barbara Mikulski from the Energy and Commerce Comnlittee and 
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the Health and Environment Subcommittee testifying. Congress- 
woman Mikulski was with us in Baltimore when our committee 
went there and was able to assist us in determining the full impact 
of the cuts. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE MILLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Chairman, I have a written statement that I 
will enter into the record, and I will try to be brief in my sum-'^ 
mary. 

Mr. Rangel. Without objection. 

Mr. Miller. I think the most difficult task for me persorially and 
certainly in the last year or even more so once again this week as 
we have started hearings with members of the administration, is to 
somehow try to figure out how to contain the rage that I feel inside 
as time and again I watch the spokesmen for this administration 
come before Members of Congress and try to dress up their propos- 
als to slash and to cut the social programs that are helping the 
very special population in this country, a population with basically 
no other resources other than these Federal program* 

They may be discretionary programs for the Federal Goverm- 
ment, but for the recipients they are absolutely mandatory if they 
are going to survive. . 

This morning we saw a dazzling display of ignorance by Secre- 
tary Schweiker as to the programs within his department, as to the 
funding levels of those programs, and an inabiliiy to discuss with 
Members of Congress the particular nature of the cuts whether or 
not they were administered by his programs. Yet all the time 
trying to tell my Panel on Education and Labor that in fact they 
had the best interests of the American poor people at heart. It is 
just not so. 

You know, the subject of these hearings, the impact of these 
budget cuts on children, is important, because children are neither 
powerful nor are they political. They do not lobby Congress, they 
do not contribute to our campaigns. And as a result, generally they 
remain the victims for the most part,vof this administration s pro- 
posals for budget cuts. 

What outrages me is that the program cuts this administration is 
proposing that will affect children are in fact the programs which 
have been the most succesful in tjirning around poverty' in this 
country, in getting rid of illiteracy in this country, in providing 
children a chance to read and write, in ridding this country of mal- 
nutrition, of hunger. 

They are programs that have been lea'St beset with waste, fraud, 
and abuse— the WIC pro-am has never had an allegation of waste, 
fraud, and abuse against it. You have to be at nutritional risk, you 
have to be certified by a doctor that you or your child are in th;ft 
position. And then and only then can you get high-protein supple- 
mental foods from the Government. 

That certification takes place on a constant renewable basis. As 
you just heard here, the baby's blood is checked, the mother's blood 
is checked. Either she is or she is not a nutritional risk. Nobody is 
defrauding that program. And yet we are ohly taking care of some 
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20 percent of the eligible women and children in this country. The 
others are still having babies with birth defects, with mental retar- 
dation, babies who are dying. Because that is what the studies 
show. The women who participate in the WIC program have one- 
third of the infant mortality-^infant mortality, dead babies — as 
compared to those women who do not participate. 

So it is paying for itself. As you heard from Ms. Amidei, for 
every dollar we spend in the WIC program we save three Federal 
dollars because we do not have to put children into intensive hospi- 
tal care that may run hundreds of thousands of dollars for the care 
of that child. ^ 

That program was started not by the Congress, but was given to 
us by the March of Dimes, who said scientifically we can relate low 
income, low birth weighti^nd mental retardation and birth defects. 
And if we can just keep that baby when it is born, over 5.5 pounds, 
we have,a"tremendous chance to keep it away from birth defects 
and from retardation. ^ 

This administration has chosen to do otherwise. This administra- 
tion has chosen to go back, to go back in a time when once again 
the birth weight of those children, will drop below 5.5 pounds, and 
once again we will experience tiie grief of parents as their children 
are born retarded, as their children are born physically defective. 

And we will experience the drain on our treasury as we try to 
pay for the care of those children, not just at birth, but the tens of 
thousands of dollars a year it costs, in your State, to keep children 
in an institution to provide them with 24-hour care because of their 
birth defects. 

Other programs have worked, and they are subject to cuts. This 
committee and our committee worked for 8 years. After lisi:ening to 
testimony about the 500,000 children who are lost in our foster 
care system, who were kept in institutions through no fault of their 
own, children who had committed no crime but were kept in' insti- 
tutions, and the Federal Govermment was writing the bill. 

It is estimated that in your city alone, Mr. Chairman, hundreds 
of millions^af dollars are expended to keep children inappropriately 
placed. They could be adopted but they are kept in institutions. In 
my State, th'e same problem exists. 

So this committee enacted the Adoption Assistance and Child 
Welfare, Act of 1980. Less than a month after he came to office. 
President Reagan ^suggested that that act be repealed, be repealed 
in spite of the fact that every State has supported that act as a 
means of reducing the number of children in institutions. 

The GAO, your comptroller general from the State of New York, 
the auditor general from the State of California, have testified that 
it would save billions of dollars on children who we now pay to 
keep in institutions. You will hear from Barbara Baum and Carol 
Bellamy, who again are seeing a rise in institutionalization of chil- 
dren and the cost to the cities and States. 

So what do they do if they want to repeal it? They block grant 
it — repeal by another name. 

And only last week or the week before, the Senate Finance •Com- 
mittee was told of children in Oklahoma who have been chained to 
their beds, they have been tortured, they have been beaten. 
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Those were the same stories we heard in 1976 from Florida, from 
Illinois, from Texas, from Louisiana, and that is why the Congress 
changed the law. And now we may see it repealed. Title I,,pPead 
Start, these are the centerpieces of this country's effort to try to 
equalize educational opportunity, to try and see that children are 
not stunted in that opportunity. 

And what do we see from this administration? We see the Presi- 
dent telling the press, and they believe him, telling them that he 
supports Head Start. What he does not tell them is that he has cost 
Head Start milliops of dollars by cutting title XX, that Head Start 
has lost over $50 - million because they lost the CETA employees 
who worked in Head Start centers, because they have lost their nu- 
tritional programs, because they lost their title XX moneys. 

So what he does not really tell them is that as he is pouring 
money in the top of Head Start, he is taking it out of the bottom. 
And yet they continue to believe that he has children's best inter- 
ests at heart. 

^ Title I, what do we know about title I? Even by this administra- 
tion's own audit, we know that children who participate in title I 
read better, they learn better, they cdlmpute better than their peers 
who do not get to participate in title 1 Again we are only meeting 
about 25 percent of the need. 

What do they do after they've learned to read and compute? 
They retain it longer. They do better in secondary education than 
the children who did not participate in title I. And what is this ad- 
ministration doing? It is slashing its funding for title I. 

They have no evidence. They have no evidence on WIC. They 
have no evidence on foster care. They have no evidence on Head 
Start. They have no evidence in title I of waste, fraud, and abuse. 
They have no evidence that the programs are not working. In fact, 
every audit is exactly to the contrary. And yet this adininistration 
IS cutting these programs and this administration is trying to tell 
us that they are the children's best friend. ■ 

Well, let me tell you that this administration, with its Secretary 
of HHS and the Secretary of Education, is going to reign over the 
greatest increase in drug use in this country by young people^ 

In spite of Nancy Reagan's efforts, it is going to reign'^ver a 
return to malnutrition among our schoolchildren. It is going to 
reign over the greatest institutionalization, the improper 
institutionalization of young children in this country. We are al- 
ready seeing those statistics dramatically increase. 

It is going to reign over increased illiteracy. It is going to reign 
over reductions in educational opportunity, like no other adminis- 
tration in recent memory. And that is the same administration 
that will try to tell the American people that it is in favor of chil- 
dren, it supports its children. 

That is the same administration, as Secretary Schweiker said 
today, that is deeply concerned about the plight of children .with 
special needs, who are in need of loving adoptive families, except 
they cut the very program that is di^igned to provide those chil- 
dren swith loving adoptive families. 

The rhetoric does not match the record. And I dare say that each 
and every time that they have come before our committee they 
have testified— David Stockman testified. Secretary Schweiker tes- 



\ tified. Terrell Bell testified. Dorcus ^ardy who runs Head Start tes- 
\ tified— they all testified that these programs are successful. They 
Xall testified that they are working. 

But then what do they do? They destroy these programs. They 
cut the money, not based upon reports or recommendations; they 
simply said that is where the big bucks were, and so weliad to cut 
the program. Foster care, adoption, title I, Head Start— decimated 
because of the money, not because they were wasteful, not because 
they were being fraudulently run, not because they were being 
abused. Just the opposite. 

These are the centerpieces of our antipoverty effort. These have 
been the most successful programs the Government has ever run. 
As Mrs. Williams said when she sat here, it is the most successful 
program. * 

When we thought it up with Senator Humphrey some years ago, 
we never thought that it would be this successful. Never in our 
wildest dreams did we think we would have that kind of impact on 
infant deaths, on retardation. We never thought that would 
happen. And now we see it going out the window. 

We see an administration that does not want to look at that 
record. We see an administration that is going to take the child 
that is born 9 months from now and put nim right back on the rou~ 
lette table with the chances of birth defects and retardation. 

And let me tell you— it is ironic for an administration that talks 
about the murder of fetuses— when an administration acts with the 
kind of knowledge that we now have, when you know you can pre- 
vent that death, when you know you can prevent that retardation, 
when you know you can keep that child from being a ward of the 
State for the rest of his life, when you know you have the scientific 
technological capability to do that, and you fail to do that, then I 
think that is in law what they call "malice of forethought." 

And they are taking those lives. They are robbing those women 
of their children, those families pf their joy. And they are robbing 
it as a conscious decision, because the knowledge is available to 
them just as it has been available to you, Mr. Rangel, and to my 
colleagues here and to others. 

Those are not hard choices. Those are wrong choices. They 
should not be tolerated for a minute by people in this Congress and 
people in this country. 

I just want to say thank you very much— because I am not doing 
well at controlling my rage right now— for having this hearing and 
giving me the opportunity to say some of these things to you and 
other people who care about kids. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] ^ 

Statement of Congressman George Miller 
impact of the budget cuts on children 

It is difficult to imagine a more important task than that represented by the 
charge of this hearing: To access the impacts of the administration's budget cuts on 
our Nation's children. I am sure that by the end of the day, this administration's 
assault on this defenseless population — a population we commonly refer to as "our 
most important resource," and -'our greatest source of hope"— will be appallingly 
obvious. 
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u f neither partisan nor twwerfuJ. They cannot lobby on their own 

behaH. they cannot vote, and they cannot make campaign contributions. They are 
poor or handicapped or left without parents through no fault of their own. Children 
must depend on us to protect and advance their cause. And now they need us more 
than ever. 

This administration claims it cares about children. This is simply not so. This ad^ 
ministration s concern for children is sheer hyprocrisy. 
This administration would have us reverse a steady path of progress- 
Progress in reducing our infant mortality rate. 

Progress in bringing more and more children into this world as healthy babies 
and insuring that they receive essential health care during their formative years 

Progress in .assuring handicapp^-and disadvantaged children equal educational 
opportunities. 

Progress in placing foster children in stable homes rather than losing them in in- 
stitutions. ^ 

We did not establish the programs and policies that have forged these accomplish- 
ments because we had nothing to do one day, but because they are the fundamental 
goals of a civilized and humane and compassionate society, because we were told 
repeatedly about distressing problems and unmet needs. We have seen our solutions 
work and we have seen them save money. It takes only a few examples to set the 
record straight: 

wic 

The March of Dimes informed us of horrifying statistics about high infant mortal- 
ity rates, birth defects, and mental retardation. 

We learned that these outcomes could be traced to severe cases of malnutrition 
among low-income, pregnant women. 

So. we designed the WIC program— the special supplemental feeding program for 
women, infants, and children. & k b 



This program provides nutritious food to supplement the diets of pregnant, post- 
partum, and beast-feeding women and their children who are medically certiHed to 
be at high nutritional risk. 

And it has worked. It has worked not only to save lives, but also to save money. 

A study by the YaJe School of Medicine revealed that, for pregnant women par- 
ticipating in WIC. the number of infant deaths was almost one-third the number for 
women who did not participate. 

We also know this program is cost-effective: A Harvard School of Public Health 
11 likTl ^^^^ every dollar spent on WIC saves $3 in future medical costs. And 
the USDA has estimated that. 

If WIC reached all eligible pregnant women, the savings to Federal taxpayers 
could exceed $1 billion. 
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We heard about some 500,000 children who were caught in limbo in the foster 
care system, two-thirds of them placed inappropriately and at a cost of billions of 
dollars to taxpayers. 

So, we enacted the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act, which passed with 
resounding, bipartisan support in 1980 after 8 years of work. 

This legislation provides essential safeguards for foster care children 

It contains incentives for State welfare agencies to reunite families whenever pos- 
sible or to place children in stable adoptive homes. 

The Department of Health and Human Services estimated that, if properly imple- 
mented, this program could save as much as $4 billion m taxpayer expenditures 
over the next o years. 

We know that, in the communities and States that have implemented the types of 
procedures contained in the act, the foster care caseload has been reduced. 

TITLE I AND HEAD START 

We heard about children who remained virtually illiterate, despite years in oublic 
schools. ^ 

We learned that these early educational losses which stunt the opportunities of 
children to become productive members of society can be reversed 

So. we created Head Start and title 1 of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act— the centerpieces of this country's compensatory education policies 

And these programs have worked. 
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We know that Head Start has produced lasting educational gains for its gradu- 
ates. They score better than their non-Head Start peers on standard achievement 
tests, have fewer grade retentior^s, and fewer special education placements. 

We know that title I has exhibited an equally impressive track record confirmed 
recently by the Department of Elducation's own evaluation of the program. 

Yet. despite these programs* successes, this administration has repeatedly at- 
tempted to destroy them. ^ 

Last year, the Reagan Administration proposec^ 

To cat WIC by over 30 percent. Nearly 700,000 low-income women and their chil- 
dren would have been forced off the program. 

To block grant and cut by 25 percent the adoption assistance, foster care, and 
child welfare programs, thus repealing the 1980 landmark legislation. ^ 

To fold title I into a blotk grant and reduce its funds by 25 percent, school dis- 
tricts have already reduced personnel and dropped students from compensatory edu- 
cation projects. 

To request a meager 2 percent increase for Head Start that does not begin to keep 
pace with inflation. 

In addition, the administration recommended cuts in CETA, title XX, and child 
nutrition programs, which have had severe impacts on Head Start. 

Now, here we go again— despite the clear messages of Congress to the President 
to keep his budget ax away from foster care, from WIC, from title I, and from Head 
Start — ^the administration has renewed efforts to decimate these programs. 

And again, administration officials will minimize the impacts of these cuts, such 
as last year when the Administrator of the Food and Nutrition Service a^ured us 
that their cuts would not force a single school off the school lunch program. 

But, the USDA has documented that 1,500 schools are no longer participating in 
school lunch and the American School Food Service Association estimate that at., 
least 3 million children have lost their lunch programs as of January 1, 1982. 

Let me ask again; why should we cut these valuable programs? 

Not a single member of the administration has testified that these progi'ams don't 
work. In each and every case, the administration officials have acknowledged the 
successes of the very programs they want to destroy. 

Secretary of Education Terrel Bell has confessed that, "The rational for the 
budget cuts was not based upon any alleged failure of title I. I know, and I cap tes- 
tify to this committee, that our title I programs are successful." 

Deputy Secretary of Agriculture Richard Lyng admitted: "No one questions the 
importance of the WIC program in preventing nutritional and medical problems of 
pregnant and nursing women and infants, especially those with measurable nutri- 
tional problems." 

Dorcus Hardy, Assistant Secretary for Human Development Services, just last 
week, told the Human Resources Subcommittee that the administration is "very 
supportive of Head Start. Which she described as "one of the most important and 
effective" of federal social programs. 

So, on what basis are they gutting these programs? What are their justifications? 
There is only one: We need to cut the budget. Yet, even if we totally eliminated 
these and similar programs that serve needy children, the President would still be 
faced with the largest Federal deficit in history. 

Where is their evidence that these cuts will, in fact, save money in the years 
ahead? Where is their evidence that these programs are ineffective? There is not a 
shred of evidence. 

The administration knows that these programs work, that they are cost-effective, 
and that they help children. Yes, they cost "money . . . because they do their job. k 
And, if we do not have the wisdom and the courage to fight this administration's 
efforts to decimate these programs, our shortsighted frugality will haunt us later in 
.'t.he^.forrn .0 f m ass i ye u n e m p loy m e n t , we ! fa re and health ca re cos ts , 

WhaV we are talking about here is the kind of future we wantNour children to 
face. And for some children, the tradeoffs we are talking about are Between literacy 
and illiteracy, between a healthy life and a life stunted by malnutrUion and poor 
health care, and between a stable home and a life lived in institutions? Children are 
counting on us. Their parents are counting on us. And the American public is count- 
ing on us. We owe them all a fight. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Congressman Ted Weiss, a member of the Education and Labor 
Committee, from New York. 
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STATEMENT OK HON. TED WEISS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONCrRESS FROM THE STATB OF NEW YORK 
Mr. Weiss. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I too want to 
express my appreciation for your convening these hearings. They 
are extremely important. And it is a special privilege to be on the 
same panel as George Miller and Barbara Mikulski 

The rage that George Miller talks about and demonstrates is 
sorely missing in most hearings. Yesterday the Secretary of Educa- 
tion testified before us; today the Secretary of HHS. What is most 
disconcerting is the extremely dispassionate discussion with mum- 
blings back and forth. One has no idea what they are talking about 
when thex, respond to your questions. 

I am not sure if they are defending a program, whether they 
have been set up as sacrificial lambs or whatever, but there is. no 
.dialog between Congress and the executive branch as we have come 
to expect it over the years. 

The so-called concern of the administration for the truly needv is 
acknowledged by Secretaries Bell and Schweiker to be a concern 
that will be honored only as budgetary constraints allow. And it is 
clear that what they did was to start out with a number given to 
them by the Office of Management and Budget as to what they 
could spend. And like the good bargainers that the 0MB people 
are, they gave them a lower public figure than that which they 
were willing to settle for. 

And so the Secretaries can come in and claim that they have 
waged a magnificent fight inside the administration and are pro- 
posing something far better than would have been the case if they 
had not put up this tremendous fight. 

In the meantime, of (^5G>se, programs are being cut back signifi- 
cantly We had an indidatio^ today in our hearing of the/numbers 
game that is being pl^ed by the administration. We werZ told that 
one of the reasons we have to cut back these program^ is that in 
spite of all these cuts, HHS' budget was going up by fe20 billion 
^or/u-,,"^^-'° explore that assertion a bit. We discoveribd that the 
*.^U billion increase they are talking about is in the areA of the var- 
ious trust funds and social security, and that they reived dollar- 
lor-dollar increases in revenues, in taxes that peopi/are paying in 
fcJr social security benefits. j ^ 

So whatever deficits they may be running, continue to run as 
they have before, but they are certainly not as a result of these 
special programs. And I hope that in the course of your further 
hearings, because I know that you have a more direct, ongoing re- 
lationship with the Secretary of HHS than we do in Education and 
Labor, perhaps you can get a clearer enunciation as to what exact- 
ly their numbers really mean. 

The programs, as George has indicated, have been amply demon- 
strated to meet a real and legitimate need. And yet, the HHS Sec- 
retary tells us that the reason they have to cut back the WIC pro- 
gram by 32 percent after rolling it into a block grant, which is 
what they are proposing for fiscal year 1983, is because over x 
number of years— I do not know if today's number is 5 or 7 years— 
the program has gone up by 900 percent. 
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But the fact is tliat only a small percentage, 30 or 35 percent, of 
the needs are being met under the WIC program as it is. If you 
started out not meeting any of the needs at all and you haye a tre- 
mendous need out there, of course, the costs are going to go up. 

What they do not take into account is that if you do away with 
those programs and cut them back, the additional costs in human 
lives will increase as will medical costs and social costs. 

We have not done so well with our infant mortality rates that we 
can afford to start cutting back. We do not as a nation rank among 
the world's top 10. Whereas only 90 of 10,000 Japanese children die 
before their first birthday^, 130 American children die. 

And the well-being of our minority children is, even more scan- 
dalous. Twice as many nonwhite American infants die during their 
first year of life as white infants. 

So if anything, it seems to me that we have a long, long way to 
go in meeting the needs. In the programs, the so-called social safety 
net programs, ther^have been the assurances given and assur- 
ances taken away. 

For the mo^t part, programs which provide assistance, survival 
resources are for children. Over 70 percent pf AFDC clients are 
children. Only 1 percent of those receiving AFDC benefits are men, 
fathers who are either temporarily unemployed or disabled. 

The move to give back welfare programs to the States is an 
awful step backward. Even now the great State of Mississippi pro- 
vides $120 per month in AFDC assistance to a family of four per 
month. In Oregon, which is the most generous of our States, $569 
per month is provided for that same family of four. 

I do not see that we have done so well that we can now afford to 
force the poor to sacrifice even more. 

Finally,* for an administration that talks about incentives and 
self-help, the new disincentives to work that have been created 
where there will be a dollar-for-dollar deduction for working moth- 
ers who try to ^tork their way off welfare, is heretical as far as 
their own programs are concerned. More importantly, consign 
these policies women, working mothers, to having no hope for the 
future and to setting the kind of standards for their own kids that 
we would not want them to adopt. 

I think, because of efforts such as the one you are undertaking 
and because of the general revulsion of the American people as 
conveyed to Members of this body and in the Senate, that we have 
seen an end to the cutbacks. I am somewhat optimistic that, in 
fact, we will have slowed down the momentum. But we must not 
take it for granted. They will keep coming at us so long as they 
think they can roll back the next 50 years. 

I have^a full statement which I would like to ask permission to 
have included in the record. 

Mr. Rangel. Without objection. Thank you. Congressman Weiss. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Ted Weiss, a Representative in Congress From the State of 

New York 

Mr. Chairman— I would like to thank the Subcommittee for inviting me to speak 
abouL the impact of Administration budget cuts on children. 
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This-nation's single greatest resource, our 64 million children, will suffer the most 
from the Administrations determined assault on the nation's social welfare pro- 
grams. ^ , 

The President has assured us that the "truly needy" will be unaffected by the* 
"^'^•^^'"o^iJf^ our social programs. But just who comprises this supposedly protected 
group? The majority of them are children! More children live below the poverty line 
than any other age group in America. Yet, these victims of Administration penury 
cannot vote against those who would wrest from them the meager resources with 
which they have been provided. 

President Reagen has suggested that families "vote with their feet" if they are 
dissatisfied with their states social programs. Has he stopped to consider the mas- 
sive disruption such moves would cause in the lives of children, who would be forced 
to leave behind family, friends, and familiar surroundings'^ 

The President contends that the private sector will take over the support of those 
social programs that are being abandoned by the federal government. But is he not 
indulging in wishful thinking? How can the corporate sector, whose charitable dona- 
tions totaled less than $3 billion in 1980. replace the over $40 billion dollars slashed 
from social programs last year alone? 
. Resources have rarely trickled down from the haves to the have-nots. The 9 5 mil- 
lion unemployed cannot depend on the Notoriously unreliable drippings from above 
Unemployment tears at our nation's so&al fabric. Not only do the childr^w of the 
unemployed eat more poorly and dress fess well than their more fortunafe peers 
they are also more often subject to abuseVby tension-ridden parents, witness to the 
beatings of their mothers, and likely to be \ ill-health. 

Although we p/ide ourselves on being alchild-centered country, sadly, the facts 
speak otherwise. Our infant mortality rate! does' not even rank among the world's 
top 10- Whereas only 90 of 10,000 American children die berfore their first birth- 
days, 130 of 10,000 American children do. And the well-being of our minority chil- 
dren IS even more spandalous. Twice as many non-white American infants die 
during their first year of life as white infants. 

Investing in chi^ldren requires extraordinary faith and patience. Some harvests 
may not be reaped for lo years or more. For example, it was-only recently that we 
earned how preschoolers, who had participated in the early Head Start programs of 
the sixties have been more likely to finish school than their non-Head Start peers 
and less likely to have needed costly, special educational services. 

The Administration has launched a massive assault on this nation's social pro- 
grams and Its clients. Bandied about are accusations of excessive government gener- 
osity, and calls are heard for putting welfare clients to work. But who are these re- 
cipients ot supposedly excessive government largesse? 
Over half of food stamp recipients are actually children. 

Similarly, over 70 percent of AFDC clients are children. Only 1 percent of those 
receiving AFDC benefits are men— fathers who are either temporarily unemployed 
or disabled. The rest are mothers, many of them with preschool-age children. Whom 




may ask, will care for the children? 

One could hardly say that AFDC families are enriching themselves at the govern- 
ment s expense, despite rhetorical insinuations to that effect. A family of four re- 
ceives a grand total of only $120 per month in Mississippi and $569 per month in 
Oregon, the most generous state. 

Changes in AFDC regulations have eliminated policies that have been successful 
171 helping AFDC mothers work themselves off the AFDC roles. From now on they 
Til A tpli?.^. keep 30e of each dollar they earn. Now. for every dollar earned, a 
rull AtDL dollar is being eliminated from their grant. Why does President Reagan 
believe that only the wealthy and powerful can benefit from incentives to productiv- 
ity. Does he think that low-income Americans comprise a different species'' 

But it is not only from the children of the poor that support is being withdrawn. 
Children ot middle-class families will aJso suffer from the budget-cutting orgy The 
Administration's budget request of $3.8 billion for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion represents a 33 percent reduction from the 1981 appropriation Yet the great 
majority of American children attend our public schools (89 percent) and benefit 
from this support. 

Middle class youngsters will find it increasingly difficult, and in some cases even 
impossible to attend college because of major reductions in the amount of available 
loi AAA students whose families' incomes fall between $14,000 and 

)S2/,000 will find themselves no longer eligible for college loans. 
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Although the President contends that increased defense spending is needed to 
attain military and technological superiority over the Soviets, his diminished sup- 
pdH for our children endangers the very security he wants so much to obtain. Last 
year, the National Science Foundation s budget for science education was all but 
eliminated. While Soviet children already receive educations in science and math- 
ematics that are far superior to ours, many of our school' systems cannot find quali- 
fied math and science teachers and have to rely on instructors who are not trained 
in these fields. How can this Nation expect to cope with, no less excel in, an increas- 
ingly technological world if we do not provide our youngest citizens with the tools 
they must have to face tomorrow? 

• In his second inaugural address, Franklin D. Roosevelt said, **We have always 
known that heedless self-interest was bad morals; we know now that it is bad eco- 
nomics." The greed to which FDR alluded 45 years ago is with us still. Some states, 
such as New York, which I am proud to represent, take seriously their social wel- 
fare obligations. Municipalities such as New York City anticipate great difficulty in 
taking up the slack left by the withdrawal of Federal funds. Mayor Koch's office 
estimates that proposals to reduce title XX funds by 18 percent will result in a loss 
to New York City of $26 million. This is in addition to the $18 million loss for 1982. 
This cut may result in the closing of 60 day care centers. Similarly, reductions in 
AFDC funds and the elimination of Federal support for Emergency Assistance will 
shift thousands of recipients on to the Home Relief Program, which is funded entire- 
ly by the city and the State of New York. New York City anticipates losing $137 
million in Federal aid to education through 1984. Among the devastating conse- 
queilices will be the loss of 750 teachers. 

The short-sighted economic policies of our President, who last year was positively 
evangelical about the need to balance the budget, and who this year wants as fer- 
vently to dismantle Federal programs that have successfully protected the general 
welfare, are mortgaging the future of all of America's children. 

^ Children cannot afford to gamble on Supply Side Ek:onomics or on the New Feder- 
alism. The odds are weighted too heavily against them. Our characteristically gener- 
ous and compassionate nation is today failing what Hubert Humphrey called the 
moral test of government, . . how it treats those who are in the dawn of life, the 
children; those who are in the twilight of life, the aged; and those who are in the 
vshadows of life, the sick, the needy, and the handicapped." 

Mr. Rangel. Congresswoman Mikulski from Baltimore, we would 
be pleased to hear from you at this time. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BARBARA A. MIKULSKI. A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND 

Ms. MiKULSKi. Thank you. very much, Mr. Chairman. And I 
thank you and Congressman Waxman for holding these hearings. I 
think they are of vital national importance, and I am happy to join 
with my colleagues, Congressmen Miller and Weiss. 

The rage that George Miller feels and was so eloquently ampli- 
fied by Ted Weiss is what is very deep in my own heart this morn- 
ing. When I came on my way in from Baltimore this morning, I 
was looking over my notes to come and testify before you. I was 
also looking at some newspaper clippings about what is happening 
to children. And yet, somehow or other, we go beyond newspaper 
clippings and we go beyond statistics. And we have to take a look 
at what this means in very human terms. 

Mr. Chairman, I come before 'you today as one of the few people 
in this Congress of the United States who has a graduate degree in 
social work. These programs are my career. They were my ca^'eer 
and my occupation, and they have been my full-time preoccupation 
ever since I was a child abuse and child neglect worker working 
through the streets of Baltimore trying to do something about child 
abuse, child malnutrition, drug abuse — going back to the I960's. 

I know what it is like to make a home visit. I know what it is 
like to have to go into a housing project on a Friday afternoon 
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when a mother has gone berserk because of poverty and have to 
look through the closets, the refrigerator, and into an oven to see if 
that little baby is dead ox alive. 

And I can tell you it is a gruesome and ghoulish experience. And 
what I did in the 1960's, social workers are now doing and now 
doing every day. But it is not only the social workers who are con- 
cerned about children because it means more bureaucracy for 
social programs. It is people like me and you. Congressman Rangel 
and Congressman Scheuer, the mothers and fathers and the aunts 

1 have no children of my, own. In some ways, my nieces and 
nephews are my children, and the children of the world are my 
children. And my little nieces and nephews are in nice schools in 
Montgomery County and also at Dundalk and have very nice par- 
ents. And here they are, wonderful little children, and my 8-year- 
old nephew, who so hates pollution, wants to go on to be a scientist 
and rid the world of hazardous and toxic wastes. I have a little 
niece who would like to go on to be an Olympic Gold Medal winner 
and maybe, when Mike Barnes is ready to retire, to be another 
Congresswoman coming from this State of Maryland. 

Those children have the right to an opportunity because we have 
an income in our family and were able to take care of ourselves 
But most children in the United States do not have those opportu- 
nities. 

And while we talk here about a right to a future, what we really 
are saying in this country is: death at an early age. While we 
should have a national policy on behalf of children, a national 
policy that says every child in the United States is entitled. No 1 
to protection, and. No. 2, to the opportunities for health and safety, 
to be all that they can be. 

Now we have something called the budget cuts and the fiscal 
cuts that are going on, not only 1983 but in the previous year 
What does that mean when we said we should have a national 
policy on children? We are saying that children should have the 
right to life, we are saying that children should have the right to aV 
future. ^ \ 

The children should have an opportunity, but what do we in fact 
face? Let me just talk a little bit about Baltimore because we are 
always talking about big numbers, big slashes, and big bucks. I 
would just like to talk about the people who are going to be affect- 
ed in my own hometown. 

Congressman Rangel, you yourself visited when the Ways and 
Means Committee came to our hometown and came to the Kenne- 
dy Institute a program that provides education and health care for 
handicapped children. And I thank you for coming to take a look 
at those children who are the real profiles of courage in this coun- 
try. 

Those little boys and girls who right this minute are learning 
how to run wheelchairs with their elbows and are trying to look 
around and wonder if they are going to have hearing aids, or even 
batteries for their hearing aids. Those are the kids I want to talk 
about. 

Congressman Miller talked about the WIC program Well in my 
community, with the budget cuts that we are talking about, it 
means that 7,000 mothers and infants are going*to lose those na- 
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tional scarce resources in this country, called food, called milk, 
called orange juice. 

You know, they are running very low in our country. You can 
just go talk to the dairy farmers and to the wheat growers, and you 
can hear about what a national shortage it is in order to be able to 
have crackers, milk, and a glass of orange juice. 

In addition to that, it is not only the WIC programs that are 
being eliminated. We are eliminating what is most important, com- 
prehensive prenatal care for women. What does ' that mean? It 
means that we will be severely limiting where a mother can come 
in and get. No. 1, an adequate health examination. No. 2, where 
that mother can receive an adequate evaluation in terms of a risk 
assessment. 

Now, what is a risk assessment, and what does that really mean? 
It is a nice medical word. It means that some doctor somewhere 
should have the chance to say to this woman, hey, diabet;es i;uns in 
your family or you have a kidney problem, we have to monitor you 
because you could die having this baby. Or there are other kinds of 
problems related to a genetic heritage, ones that your children 
might die because of. 

And while we are taking a look at that kind of assessment in 
. order to protect her life and the life of this unborn baby that we 
cherish so dearly, then what we are saying is^ that those health 
care programs will not be available. 

We are just not going to pay for somebody to come in and find 
out if she or her baby will live or die during pregnancy and at the 
termination of that pregnancy. 

That, I think, is why I say we are promoting a policy of *^d^th at 
an early age." In Baltimore we have a special program for children 
and teenagers. As we know, that is a very special time in .a per- 
son's life. And when I came to the Congress, I worked to pass some- 
thing called CHAP. Even though. we would not commit ourselves to 
a national health insurance program for all Americans, we would ' 
at least get around to having a national health insurance program 
for children. Because, you know, we love to say how much we enjoy 
our children. We are willing to give them video games in super- 
markets, but we are not willing to give them the health care that 
they need. 4 

Now, what do these budget c'uts mean? Again, that these pro- 
grams will be cut drastically by at least 18,000 kids in Baltimore 
City. These are the 18,000, that are the absolutely truly needy that 
we peed to assess. There are many, many more than that. > 

We also had an extensive school health program. And that is 
about to be reduced. Over 3,000 children in Baltimore alone will 
not be immunized because of the cutback in immunization. This 
means that maybe for about $5 a shot we are now going to run the 
risk in this country of polio, rubella, and other very serious dis- 
eases. 

Sister Kenny and the March of Dimes and all these other private 
foundation drives have worked for decades — decades — to try to 
eliminate polio. Now, we are about to bring it back because instead 
of eliminating polio we are eliminating the vaccine. 

Now there is something wrong with our priorities on that. We 
could go on about what the cost would mean if one child gets polio 
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in this country in terms of the millions of dollars in institutional 
rf/« p f ?" "^'^^ ""^'"^ statistics and more heart-rending sto- 

nes But the fact IS we are not going to have adequate health care, 
we are not gomg to have adequate education, and we are not going 
U.^.T ^^^^"ft^ protection in this country. And because of the 
ack of adequate prenatal care and followup, we are going to have 
the terrible problems of birth defects and many of our little chii- 
fects "'^ ^° ^^^^ opportunity to overcome those de- 

"I would just like to say a word, Mr. Chairman, before I con-' 
elude, about what I consider the basic and intrinsic hypocrisy of 
many of our colleagues in the Congress of the United States 

Very shortly we will be having people come "in to take pictures 

ThP K^fh r^^'^u'."' '^1? l^'''' S^^' the cerebral palsy kids! 

t^f ^r" t^°'' wonderful little profiles in courage 

that 1 talked about a few minutes earlier. And I do not object to 
that In fact, support those foundations raising money for the 

PL /ff^"''^ ^"i^ development and educational and other bene- 
fits that they provide. 

fklfT/i^ ^^'^ ^I'i'"^ P'^ Congress. 'Oh, they love to pick 
that httle 4-year-old up with her braces and put her on their laps 
so they can show in their newsletter how much they have compas- 
sion for crippled children. But they will not spend the money to 
make sure that there are no crippled children in the United States 
to begin with. 

And though they will have their picture taken with that 4-year- 
old they will not give her the medical care she needs when she is 
6 the educational opportunities that she is going to need wheh she 
s J and they are not going to make sure she has the hearing aid 
he braces, the teachers and all those other kinds of things by the 
AnH t' "ii^u- have eliminated all those vocational programs. 
And i will be damned if, when she is 29, if any of those guys will 

So I am saying let us cut out the cozy little pictures. Let us eet 
for7ho.°p^.^ M ^"^,^how that if we really do have the compassion 
fhn,w.nH= ri ^k' those poster children and the thousands and 
thousands like them, then let us put our money where we like to 
put our newsletters. 

' Thank you very much. And I look forward to working with this ' 
committee to redress these grievances. worKing witn this 

[The prepared statement follows;] 

Statement of Hon. Barbara A M.kulski, a Representative ,n Congress From 
THE State of Maryland 

Mr. Chairman, thank you so much for asking me to testify today It is difncult 
""nt F '° °f children will be under cu: 

rent Federal budget cuts^Our President tells us that he is leading us on the "road 
to economic recovery Yet,, this is a road which is being paved with the iagged 

n^Pn ''h ? health care for children, reduced nutrition programs for prignfnt . 
women and mfants, and reduced preventive health services for children Lnd adults ' 
nt\ ''If*""' " ''^ t^^*^- Children are'' the future of our Nation A 

road based on reduced care to children and parents can never lead to economic r^ 
covery^ It can only lead to a weakened and dispirited Nation economic re „ 

Up here on Capitol Hill, we usually tend to look at the bjg, national picture We 
hear about big numbers-and about big slashes. But some,times it is difHc'^lt to get a 
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good sense of what those reductions and budgets cuts will actually mean for our in- 
dividual citizens across this country. So, I'd like to take you to the couple of thou- 
sand people who live in the city of Baltimore. It s the city I represent, and the city I 
feel close to. It is a city like hundreds of other American cities in the urban centers 
of this country. How are the children of these cities going to fare? What will the life 
cycle-of a child who is born to parents on eastern avenue in Baltimore going to look 
like in the years ahead? 

Any good doctor will tell you that to start off in life with even a fighting chance, 
a child must live its first 9 months in the womb of a properly fed and properly nour- 
ished mother. Good nutrition is the absolute cornerstone of an infants healthy life. 
Because of the importance of this nutrition, the Federal Government took the initia- 
tive in setting up the vital women, infants, and children (WIC) feeding program. 
This program provides pregnant women and infants with food supplements such as 
milk and fruit juice, and provides women with needed education for proper eating 
habits. It is a program that many of us know about because of its successes, and 
because of its much talked-about "cost effectiveness" in setting off the life cycle of a 
child in the right direction. | 

But what is happening to |he program now? First, its funding was cut severely 
from 1981 to 1982. Now, the iPresident would like to fold it into the maternal and 
child health block grant ancMcut its funding again. The overall cut would be about 
33 percent — slashing the program by Vs. In Baltimore city, this means that over 
7,000 mothers and infants are eligible for this care, will lose their food, milk, 
and education servicete\ Oii^y ,000 mothers and infants in one city alone. What is 
that going to mean for tnemghting chance our Baltimore infants will start out 
with? It's not going to be a very good one. ^ 

In Baltimore, as in other oUies, it is not just the WIC programs that have been 
helping out in "step one" of our children's life cycles. The maternal and infant care 
program in Baltimore has been serving over thousands of mothers and children- 
providing comprehensive prenatal care to women most in need. In Baltimore, fund- 
ing for this program in 1982 was 20 percent less than it was in 1981. Its 1983 fund- 
ing is slated to be 35 percent less than 1981. What does this mean? It means that 
1,200 high risk pregnant women will not receive adequate prenatal care. 600 of 
th^se women are 19 years old or younger. It also means that 1,200 high risk infants 
will not get medical assessments or needed referrals. So, the same infant whose 
mother may be kicked off the WIC program will also not get a check-up when it 
finally enters our world. The fighting chance of this child is getting slimmer and 
slimmer. 

For children and adolescents in Baltimore, we have also been running a children 
and youth program. This program provides preventive health, services when chil- 
dren are going through the crucial periods of rapid physical growth. In 1983, the 
funding for this program is slated to be 35 percent less than what it had been in 
1981. Again, a drastic '/a slash in a program. And again, it is a drastic slash for 
children — 18,000 infants, children, and adolescents in Baltimore will lose essential 
preventive health services. All new patients will be turned away because centers 
simply do not have the staff to handle them. 

What happens when the child we have been following finally reaches school? Bal- ^ 
timore city had been running an extensive school health program. Thaf^ program is 
now part of the preventive health block grant passed by Congress last year. The 
block grant suffered a severe reduction in 1982 and in real dollars, will suffer one in 
1983. The Baltimore City Health Department estimates that these reductions mean 
over 8,000 4th grade students will lose their health screening services. And that 
over 3,000 students will not be immunized. Over 3,000 children in Baltimore alone. 
Can you imagine if even 10 of those students contracted rubella or measles or polio 
because they did not receive a $5.00 immunization shot in 1983? The resulting cost 
would be enormous — the cost in pain and suffering, the cost in wasted dolars and 
years spent in an institution. And the list goes on. Over 17,000 junior high-school 
students would not be screened for scoliosis (curvature of the spine), and over 700 of 
these would be treated for the disease. Scoliosis is a disease which can easily be de- 
tected and treated, and a victim can live years of a healthy life— with an upright, 
back. But if the disease is not caught and treated, it can mean twisted backs and 
legs, years of mental and physical pain, and for many* of these children too — years 
and money wasted in an institution. 

President Reagan has said he is afraid he will hear horror stories. Well, he will 
hear horror stories because his proposed budget will create a horror situation for 
children across this country — as it will create it in Baltimore. I have only touched 
on some of the health, programs in Baltimore, and so I have only touched on some 
of the horror stories we can expect to see. But I will tell you what the real horror 
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story is It is that all of the funding reductions in children's health- programs in Bal- 
timore do not equal even a fraction of what it costs to build one MX missile ($1.5 
billion). Do not mistake me. We need a strong defense. But we need a well thoueht- 
out. targeted defense. We do not need $1.4 milion to pay for veterinary services for 
the pets oi militarty personnel. We do not need a government subsidy of $12 00 for 
every meal served in Capser Weinberger's private dining room. We do not need per- 
onsal servants for 300 senior officers at the Pentagon. That spending is the real 
horror. I sincerely hope that you and I in congress do not become accomplices to 
that horror story for fiscal year 1983. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. We have been joined by Congressman 
Scheuer of the Health Subcommittee of the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Scheuer. Yes. Congresswoman Mikulski, is it true not only 
from the compassionate point of view but from the sheer' dollars- 
and-cents point of view, that it makes little sense to cut out these 
moculations? You may save $2 or $3 in not giving a mother an im- 
munization shot against rubella . when she is pregnant, but if she 
gets rubella and her child is born with serious brain injury the 
child may cost our Government $30,000, $40,000, or $50,000 a year 
for his or her health care and upkeeping. 

A life^cycle cost of over a million dollars is the cost of saving that 
%2 or $3 inoculation. I do not mean to put words in your mouth, 
but IS it not true that in addition to all the humanitarian and com- 
passionate reasons that you allege, from a dollars-and-cents point 
of view, it IS sheer madness for our society not to give preventive 
health treatment of all kinds to its kids? 

Ms. MiKUi^Ki. You are exactly right. Congressman Scheuer. It 
does cost in institutional care anywhere from $50,000 to $250 000 
Very often, an illness that results from lack of immunization re- 
sults in a whole concomitant of other illnesses, and that is exactly 
right. ^ 

We can talk about the cost savings and adequate health care, 
and the elimination or the diminishing of birth defects would deal 
with that. One can look at those people who are still alive before 
the invention of Salk vaccine and know the way they have lived, in 
iron lungs and those things are absolutely true. 

But, Mr. Scheuer, I do" not want to get away from the humanitar- 
lanism. 1 know you do not either. 

Mr. Scheuer. It is an additional argument that should be com- 
pelling to people who are exclusively concerned with dollars and 
cents. People in this Congress who are exclusively concerned with 
impacts 

Ms. MiKUi^Ki. Oh, I know. But they are only concerned about 
the impacts with dollars and cents when they are talking about 
social programs. They are not concerned about dollars and cents 
when one talks about what is about to create death and destruction 
in our country and the world. 

Mr. Scheuer. That is absolutely true. But even from the dollars- 
and-cents perspective cutting back on these preventive health pro- 
grams IS absolute fiscal and financial madness. 

Ms. Mikulski. y/e are on the right wavelength. But all I want to 
make is the point that when they are ready to send helicopters to 
El Salvador, they do not talk about that, they talk about how they 
are fighting communism. 
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What I want to talk about is how we are fighting birth defects. I 
have got kids in my community who are more likely to die because 
of a birth defect than they are because some Communist ^is going to 
come up the Chesapeake Bay. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Rangel. I want to thank all of you. 

The President/has indicated that as a result of these cutbacks, 
we should exp^t State governments and the corporations and 
churches and ministers and rabbis and charitable organizations to 
come forward and fill up this gap. I assume that some of you have 
felt this gracious offering in your districts around the country? 

Mr. Miller. No. Ronald Reagan has done more damage to the 
State of California as President than he did as Governor. And that 
State is now looking at.^lose to a $5 billion deficit if the new feder- 
alism were to take form. f 

Mr. Rangel. It would seem to me that our job in Congress would 
be made much easier if the people that have been designated to fill 
the vacuum by Ronald Reagan would come forward and petition 
their Member of Congress. They might indicate that they are 
unable to fulfill that responsibility. We should hear more from the 
churches and the synagogues and the charitable organizations. 
Then perhaps politically it would not be so easy for certain Mem- 
bers of Congress to turn their backs on the needs of the children. 

Mr. Weiss. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Weiss. The business section of the New York Times this past 
Sunday carried an excellent story: The author had interviewed 
people in the corporate world who have been giving up to the 5- 
percent limit, in many instances. Their view of the President's pro- 
jection is that it is just not going to happen. 

The fact is that most of those who are inclined to give have been 
giving. You are not going to entice others when you create a tax 
structure such as the administration has, which actually provides 
great incentive to hold onto resources than to give them away. 

Mr. Rangel. It would appear that from all the testimony we 
have heard on both sides of the issue, not only as it relates to the 
needs of children but to the elderly and the poor generally, that 
there is no question that we are not talking about cost effective- 
ness, we are not talking about balancing the budget, we are not 
talking about the deficit. Clearly, what rings out is the theme of 
new federalism, which means that this administration would want 
u^ to be without all of the„programs that deal with people. 

It really does not make any difference to this administration 
what happens to the beneficiaries of the programs once it is no 
longer a Federal responsibility. 

Is there anything to indicate that these programs are even ex- 
pected to survive once they are reduced or dismantled by the Fed- 
eral Govermment? 

Mr. Miller. Let. me just say, Mr. Chairman, that you cannot 
start from the premise that this administration, with respect to 
these human services programs, is either interested in cost effec- 
tiveness or is interested in the programs. That is an assumption 
that cannot be made. We have seen people placed — the President 
did this when he was. Governor of California — he placed people in 
positions of responsibility for running and carrying out the law of 
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the land who disagreed with that law, who did not believe in it, 
who worked out ways to obstruct it bureaucratically. 

In fact, the bureaucracy under this administration will prove to 
be the most cumbersome, the slowest that we have ever seen. Why? 
Because they do not believe in seeing Jthese services delivered. All 
efforts at cost effectiveness go out the window with these people, 
because of the manner in which they design to deliver services. But 
, at some point, the fraudulent assumption that these people care 
has got to be dispelled. 

You know, if we were really honest with the American people— 
we are sitting here fighting to hold on to a pittance, to a^ pittance 
for poor people in this country — what we really ought to do is give 
them the entire $56 billion. That is all that is left in discretionary 
funding. 

Give it to Ronald Reagan. It does not solve his problem^ His 
problems are incredible, and they are not going to be solved if you 
take all of the programs away. 

But he is nickeling and diming poor people, and he is nickeling 
and diming the public. He is leading the public to believe that 
somehow this is waste and fraud and abuse, and we must clean it 
up. ^ 

We ought to call his cards, we ought to raise the ante on him 
and let us give him back all the $56 billion and then let the public 
look at the President with no clothes. He still has a $100 billion 
deficit. 

If we cut out all of the discretionary social programs, cut them 
all out, he will still end up with a $100 billion deficit. What does he 
do then? What does he do about interest rates then? What does he 
do about the cost of living then? 

Silence is what you would hear from him. And I think in fact 
that what these hearings are helping to expose is that in fact it is 
all rhetoric, it is all built on cards and sand. There is no basis for 
this other than an absolute belief that there is.no role in this soci- 
ety for th^e Federal Government other than defense. They also have 
to take care of the elderly because they are politically powerful. 
Otherwise they would have some shots at them. ^ ' 

But that is it. There is only one role, the defense of this Nation. 

Mr. Rangel. Have you felt the strong voice of your church in 
your district defending the poor? 

Mr. Miller. The religious and charitable organizations are 
trying. Historically, they have tried. But I think as Mr. Weiss 
pointed out, that when you go over the numbers again, the num- 
bers never add up to take the place of what we are taking away at 
the Federal level. You will never get that kind of level. 

I would like to believe we would. I think we should do everything 
we can to encourage it. But it, is simply not there. 

Mr. Rangel. I did not make my question clear enough. It is not a 
question of their contribution or commitment to provide the serv- 
ices when the^ can. It is a question of having their voices heard 
nationally regarding what their Government is actually doing here. 

The poor and the young lack the sophistication to truly under- 
stand what these numbers mean. And so it is not unusual to hear 
the victim of the cuts be willing to give the President a chance. 
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But .what really bothered me last year, and to a lesser extent 
still bothers me this year, is that the more sophisticated members 
of our society have not displayed outrage. Those that have taken a 
spiritual oath, have not displayed the outrage that we hear from 
the politicians in the House. 

Ms. MiKULSKi. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to comment on 
that, because I think nationally the church is beginning to move. 
Where I see it in my own community is that. there is a religious 
coalition, if you will, built around human services, working with 
my State legislature. 

As you know, State legislatifres right now have more responsibil- 
ity in terms of what happens with these cuts because of block 
grants, and also have tended, in some ways, to be more conserv- 
ative than people in the House traditionally. 

And what we see in Maryland is an ecumenical coalition, one be- 
ginning to work at that level and also getting press at the local 
level, to show what these cuts mean in their own communities, ex- 
actly for the reason that you said, Mr. Chairman, a lot of people 
have not caught on. Rut we are catching on real quick because the 
people who used to give the most through United Fund, the payroll 
deduction, your assembly line people, are now being laid off. 

Mr. Rangel. Let me thank you on behalf of both the Commerce 
Committee and the Ways and Meahs Committee, not only for your 
testimony but certainly for the leadership you provided in the 
House for the children. I can only hope that through this commit- 
tee and through your committees we can raise the level of the un- 
derstanding of the general public. I thank you. 

Ms. MiKULSKi. Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. The committee will recess'for 5 minutes at which 
time we will hear from the president of the New York City Coun-. 
cil. Carol Bellamy, at 12:05. , 

[Brief recess.] 

Mr. Rangel. The committee will resume the hearing. 

We will hear from the president of the New York City Council, 
Carol Bellamy, an outstanding national spokesman on .health 
issues. Council President Bellamy, under our charter; will become 
mayor of the city of New York, depending on other political events. 

Madam President. 

STATEMENT OF CAROL BELLAMY, PRESIDENT, NtW YORK CITY 

COUNCIL 

Ms. Bellamy. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to 
offer some testimony today. I have submitted copies of my testimo- 
ny. I am joined here by my counsel, BWrry Ensmayer. 

I commend you for holding these timely hearings. I have heard 
the testimony of Congressman Miller and I suppose I join as part of 
the chorus here and one of the spear carriers in the operatic 
chorus. I come before you today as president of the New York City 
Council and on behalf of New York's 1.8 million children. Many 
out there are being sacrificed as the President blindly slashes away 
at the budget, cutting both the good and the bad in his broad 
sweeps. 
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By cutting preventive health and nutrition services for children 
now. he will only increase health and welfare costs in the future 
These programs save dollars wer the long run. 

I would like at this point in my testimony to talk about Some 
specifics but basically the theme will be, as has been articulated 
today, that these cuts are pennywise and pound-foolish, and they 
are certainly not, if one would attempt to articulate some economic 
reason, certainly not cost effective. — ■ 

From the White House we hear that Federal initiatives in health 
and nutrition programs for children have failed. But in my town 
New York City, we know better. Commissioner Blum from the 
btate has testified, and I suspect she will testify as well that the 
State of New York knows better. 

Let me highlight for you from New York City just four areas- im- 
munization, maternal and child health, WIC, and family planning 
1 could speak to others, such as foster care and day care, but I 
know you are considering those this afternoon. These four areas 
are areas where prevention has helped children and saved taxpav- 
er dollars. ^ 

First, immunization. In 197^ Federal officials audited New York 
City schools and found one in three students unprotected against 
dangerous childhood diseases. Our school health services had been 
decimated by the city's financial difficulties and the State immuni- 
zation law requiring that all youngsters be immunized before they 
were admitted to school was being ignored by overworked school 
personnel. 

Ta overcome these problems. New York began a partnership 
with the Federal Government. We created a task force which I 
chaired to coordinate immunization policy. The city's Federal im- 
munization grant was increased from $350,000 in 1977 to nearly $2 
million by 1979. Those dollars, I report to you, were well spent, 
loday, 99 percent of our 1.2 million schoolchildren are properly im- 
munized. Last year measles cases declined by 92 percent, rubella 
48 percent, and mumps 20 percent. 

Second, maternal and child health. These Federal dollars have 
also been well used in New York. And I would like to offer you an 
example, an example of two hospitals, Roosevelt and St. Luke's 
rhey have now merged. But I think the difference in usage illus- 
trates how well these dollars from the Federal Government have 
been Dsed. 

Take the $700,000 MCH grant to Roosevelt Hospital. Roosevelt 
used its grant to reorganize pediatric services, health teams staffed 
by physicians, nurse practitioners, and public health nurses are rV 
sponsible for young patient^^^ living in particular neighborhoods, 
and services are coordinated to provide continuity of care Preven- 
tion is stressed. 

St. Luke s on the other hand, lacking such Federal funding, has a 
conventional pediatrics clinic and an emergency room that'treats 
children after hours. Prevention in the St. Luke s case was second- 
ary. 

Both settings have about 28,000 pediatric vists annually but the 
pattern of care is quite different. At St. Luke's most visits'occur in 
the emergency room. At Roosevelt the reverse is true- most pa- 
tients are seen by the health teams. 
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While both patient populations are roughly comparable, in-pa- 
tient administrations are much lower at Roosevelt s program. In 
1981 Roosevelt's health teams admitted 166 patients, while St. 
Luke's had over 1,000 admissions. 

The pediatricians .that administer both sites estimate that $1.5 
million was saved because of lower hospital usage at Roosevelt — 
more than twice the cost of the MCH grant. And again I am talk- 
ing in terms of dollaj^. 

We are also talking about the impact on lives. Youngsters that 
did not have to go into the hospital because they were served in 
this ambulatory way. 

New York City has ^ver 1 million medically indigent children, 
yet we only had enough Federal maternal and child health funds 
to serve 80,000. After President Reagan's budget cuts last year, one 
program serving 3,600 children closed. 

Genetic disease screening, which medical researchers believe has 
saved more than 10 times its budget by preventing hospitalization 
from such things as Tay-Sachs, hemophilia, and sickle-cell anemia, 
sustained a 40 percent cutback last year, and it is threatened with 
closing this year. 

* Further cutbacks in 1983 make no sense at all. These are precise- 
ly the kinds of programs that should be preserved, if not expanded. 

Let me turn to a third topic, the WIC program. As you have al- 
ready heard this morning, WIC has been an extraordinary success. 
But the Reagan administration would cut it by one-third. In my 
city we have 300,000 children and pregnant and nursing mothers 
potentially eligible for WIC assistance. Budget restrictions have al- 
ready limited our ability to provide food supplements for two-thirds 
of this group. And if the administration prevails, we will lose an- 
other $15 million and 33,OOD fewer people will be served. 

And, of course, these cuts again would not save money. Applying 
the results of one Harvard study to New York City, we can expect 
to see upward of $45 million in added medicaid costs from cutbacks 
in WIC. Here, too, the President makes no sense. 

I will conclude my testimony this morning with one other topic, 
that of family planning, sin'ce I also chair the New York City Task 
Force on Adolescent Pregnancy. 

In October we released a report, and I have offered copies of that 
report to the committee, on the impact of Mr. Reagan's fiscal policy 
in tms area. In New York 150,000 young women between the ages 
of 1(1 and 19 are considered to be sexually active and at risk of 
pregnancy. You notice in Government we do not speak in English 
anymore, so I will use Wiese terms we are using. 

Teenagers now account for 15 percent of all city births. This is 
not a phenomenon that applies only to New York City. These fig- 
ures are similar to those across the country. Nationwide, 12 million 
of the country's 29 million teenagers are sexually active. Four of 
every ten girls will become pregnant as teenagers. We know there 
are devastating and well-documented health, social, and economic 
consequences to these young mothers and their babies. 

What will the Reagan ^administration do? Cut services and lower 
Federal financial participation for medicaid-funded family plan- 
ning. In New York, this would mean $7 million fewer medicaid dol- 
lars for services to teenagers. More young women and their chil- 
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ance toTJ^^uT^'^I^ ""i" dependent upon public assist- 

Lmliy pJanlT' " ' " ''"^ ^'"'^ '^''f 

I believe the lessons from New York are obvious. Shortsighted 
«nH h,Vhr^'"."r will inevitably result in higher curative costs 

payer and higher costs in human terms. 

w7r n..!""'"']' ""^J^^^.^'l"^ proposed funding cnts, for 

WIC maternal and chi d health and family planning is entirely 
misplaced All too predictably, children will be hurt and public 
Thes7c,rt!, n1 dlessly expended trying to repair the damage 
These cuts will not save money, they will cost money. 
n.Lf" 1% We have had Presidents who lacked com- 

passion before, and we have certainly had Presidents who lacked 
imagination and ability before. But in this century we have never 
before had a President so locked into a politicaMdeolog? that he 
simply Ignores the facts. ^"'"Ky tnai ne 

""V"^wu>^ William Taft, there has been an unbroken suc- 
President T^nl , f Conferences on Children to advise the 
President. That is, until Mr. Reagan canceled his. Apparently he 

s"fSrr ^ ^° ^° knowledgeable AmeSLns on^ tE^ 

In such times Congress must assert its prerogatives. Last 

cHv Tnd P'"'^^"^^ "^^"y children in my 

city and across this country are suffering as a result. This year I 

fZ' o^r^''l'?>! ^""S'-^^^ P'-evail. I urge you in 

he most emphatic terms to overrule the President and fully fund 
these cost-effective programs. I thank you very much 

Mr. Kangel. Thank you. Madam President 
be nreXd S mWhl^' city council or the State legislature would 
ment'^ rpflnl f financial gap caused by the Federal Govern- 
ment s retrenchment of social programs 

sibTe''T^Pn';1nJ-J^/- ^ ^^'"'^ ^^^^ P'-^bably would be impos- 

sVate inH f^f > 1'°""^ f;^^' specifics in which both the 

finn., = ^'l^ ^""^^ at empted to make up some of the reduc- 
hons this year. For example, in the area of child care, the city of 

Also in the area of immunization, the area I just mentioned in 
my testimony the city has agreed in its budget to fill the gap lef" 

lo^'ok .'t °^ ^'^''■!! Bi^t I do not believe we^ can 

ook at these programs individually. I believe we have to look at 
them in terms of their cumulative impact 

For each cut the city might be able to absorb that cut. But when 

Hon. of ?n " ^^T ""'f ^^'^^"g about multihundreds 0^"" 

lions of do lars. I can provide specifics in many of these areas 
whether it is .title X, whether it fs family planning. And the docu: 
ment 1 submitted to you was in fact on last year's cuts and the 
impact of last year s cuts in the area of family planning 

1 remind you thad last year aid to State and local government 
which makes up oiily 14 percent of the Federal budget at that 
point, took 30 percent of the cuts. That is before this year's cuts 
This years series of cuts, cuts that Merrill Lynch has reported will 
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threaten the credit standing and the financial liability of local gov- 
ernments as nothing has since this year's cuts have been imple- 
mented. 

So my answer is the city will attempt to fill in the gap where it 
can. It has a history in the last couple of years of doing that in 
some cases. But it cannot in all cases, because the gap is just too 
large. 

Mr. Ranoel. Madam President, most people^ believe that these 
cuts are not cost effective. But you chair a council that presides 
over a city that is speedily becoming a city of minorities. Is that 

not so? . ; . . 

Ms. Bellamy. In the sense that it certainly indicates that there 
is a higher number of minority in the city in 1980 than there were 
in 1970, that is correct. 

Mr. Rangel. When you look at unemployment figures, do you 
find minorities represented at more than double the rate of other 
citizens in the city of New York? 

Ms. Bellamy. The unemployment rate of minority teenagers is 
about twice that of nonminority teenagers. 

Mr. Rangel. When you look at the salaries of those minorities 
who are working, are they not substantially lower than salaries of 
nonminorities? 

Ms. Bellamy. Actually, it goes white male, black male, white 
female, black female, in that order. On the basis of the minority 
salaries, if you look at it as a whole; it is slightly lower. I do not 
have those specifics. 

Mr. Rangel. In the area of infant mortality do you find a dra- 
matic increase among poor minorities as well? 

Ms. Bellamy. We have been quite successful in recent years in 
dealing with infant mortality. But I think that that is quite a 
result of some of the programs that we are talking about today and 
testifying on today. Sa that the statistics do not reflect a major 
change in that, although, for example, the statistics in the city of 
New York in the area of child abuse in the last year would indicate 
a rather dramatic increase in the area of child abuse. Almost 25 
percent in the incidence of child abuse and neglect between our 
fiscal year 1980 and 1981. 

Child mortality figures have actually been going down, although 
I point out again, and I speak to family planning, the mortality 
rate of youngsters born to teenagers is about twice that of young- 
sters born to mothers over the age of 20. And in fact, the rate of 
death of mothers under the age of 20 is about twice that of the rate 
of death of mothers over the age of 20 in birth. 

So we are talking about having a particularly devastating impact 
in the areas that we are discussing today. 

Mr. Rangel. But do you find the minorities in the city of New 
York are more dependent on public health care services than the 
other citizens in the city of New York? 

Ms. Bellamy. Yes. The elderly population is very dependent on 
public health services as well. 

Mr. Rangel. When you find a city caught with increases in 
crime, increases in drug abuse, increases in unemployment, and 
then couple that with decreases in services, do you not believe that 
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you have a potential' problem in the ability of the city administra- 
tion, to govern? 

Ms. Bellamy. Governing in the city of New York is always a po- 
tential problem, I suppose. I do not mean to be facetious, Mr, 
RSngel. My response again is that the city may or may not have 
made the right choices, but has attempted to pick up and fulfill 
and continue some programs which it considers to be best public 
policies, such as the immunization program and other programs. 
But it does not have the financial capacity to assume all of the pro- 
grams here. 

What is happening, as you well know, in whatever one wants to 
call what is happening in Washington, is that the responsibility is 
being returned to the State and local level, but the resources basi- 
cally are not finding their way behind the responsibilities, 

Mr. Rangel, I am not getting into whether or fK>t local and State 
governments have the financial base to actually raise the taxes to 
fill the gap. But our committee experience, as we -went around the 
country, indicated that" those who have incomes have not been 
denied health care and the poor have been denied adequate care. 

When we went to the public hospitals and to the community cen- 
ters, it seems as though no matter what city we went to, it was the 
blacks, Chicanos; or Puerto Ricans that were so dependent on 
public hospitals and community clinics: A foreigner coming apd 
visiting these cities might suspect that the whites were entitled to 
privileged health care and that blacks were not. 

The same way a foreigner might suspect that only blacks and 
Puerto Ricans go to jail in New York City, which you and I know is 
not the case. But just taking a look at some of our populations in 
the jails and taking a look at some of our clients in our public hos- 
pitals, I am saying that it appears as though a lot of tension is 
building up, not only in my city, your city, our city, but around the 
country, where the President says we must sacrifice. 

But I only see the poor actually making the sacrifice or being 
forced to mhke it. Unfortunately, it has been my understanding 
that in your city and other cities minorities are a disproportionate 
percentage of the poor. 

Ms. Bellamy. There is no question but that cut^, that you are 
talking about will affect your basic health programs, programs that 
have traditionally been cost effective and very positive programs 
for purposes of avoiding or having to deal jA^h illness and be able 
to assure that people have public health programs available to 
them. A higher percentage of the poor use the public health 
system, if you will. 

And again I basically agree with what you are saying. And if one 
looks at it from a cost perspective, one does not see a cost improve- 
ment in economic conditions such'as to warrant the action that is 
being taken. To the contrary, one sees a failure of continuing pro- 
grams that have proved their effectiveness, quite effective from a 
health perspective. 

Mr. Rangel. I did not say it to the other witnesses, but I do feel' 
that there is danger building up in the city of New York. We 
cannot afford too much further strain, especially in the area of pro- 
viding needed services. 

Mr. Miller. 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Madam President, you mentioned that you have roughly 1 mil- 
lion medically indigent children in the city. 
Ms. Bellamy. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. Yoii^said that you are seeing or servicing about 

Ms. Bellamy. No. I was talking about different things. I was 
then talking about how many—I talked about three different pro- 
grams. I talked about 1 million kids in our immunization program,, 
our school program. Because what we are talking about in that 
regard is not just the new enters but particularly with the change 
in law, assuring that all the youngsters were served. 

The numbers differ in terms of some of the other types of pro- 
grams. Hqw many we were able to serve, for example, in the WIC 
program, I said we had about 300,000 eligible^ but we were not 
even able to serve all of those. But we would have to serve even 
fewer with the cuts. 

Mr. Miller. Also, you mentioned that extrapolating out— I 
assume there is a Yale or Harvard study— you would anticipate 
that that kind of cut under this year's proposal would cost about 
$45 million. 

Ms. Bellamy. That is correct, in terms of medicaid dollars. Those 
cuts, as you are^aware, would cause a situation where the individu- 
al previously eligible for one of these programs would then go on to 
some other dependency program, which is usually less effective but 
certainly costly. 

Mr. Miller. In any of these programs, is there any eligible popu- 
lation that is being totally served in your city? 

Ms. Bellamy. No, not at the present time. I am somewhat of a 
realist. I would like to think that one can sit here and say we are 
not even serving those, and as I suggest in my testimony, these are 
programs that not only should not be cut but probably ought to be 
expanded. But I am trying to give you at least the experience of 
the individuals being served now, 

Mr. Miller. I guess what troubles me, and it is the same, I am 
sure, in the State of California and everywhere else in the country, 
I do not know of any of these programs that provide the critical 
services, whether it is immunization, health care, emergency care, 
the nutrition programs in which the eligib'ile population is being 
totally served. 

^ Ms. Bellamy. Maybe that is so, but I think in immunization we 
are doing better than any of the others. But that is partly because 
qf the legislative mandate. 

Mr. Miller. I guess I find it hard to suggest to the general popu- 
lation that somehow these programs are going to be better if, as 
you say, we transfer the responsfbility back to you and there is no 
indication that the funding is going to follow. There is no way that 
equation can 'be better. 

Ms. Bellamy. To the contrary, I suppose we will be increasing 
the population in other programs in some cases. In 1981 the Gutt- 
macher study, entitled "Teenage Pregnancy''— the problem has not 
gone away— talks about the number of adolescent patients who 
were in the program that as a result of the program did not at 
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least bring a child to term during their adolescent period, who 
were able to do that when they were more able to be a parent. 

Now, this is not going to occur in this case. So we are told that 
youngsters should say no. Again, a 1982 study, Guttmacher s study 
pointed out that one in four teenagers now in family planning pro- 
grams just stopped coming to prevent notification of parents, but 
that only about 2 percent, based on the study, would refrain from 
being sexually active. 

So, if anything, we will probably be expanding the need while we 
are decreasmg the available resources. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

■Mr. Rangel. Thank you so much. 

Congressman Scheuer had a list of questions which will be en- 
tered into our record. And, of course, ydi have already received a 
copy. 

Ms. Bellamy. I indicated to,. Congres4nan Scheuer I would re- 
spond to his novel of questions. Thank yoti very much. 
[The questions and answers follow:] | 

Council I>f.the City of New York, 

Neir York. N. K. March J9. 198J. 

Hon. ,jAMP:ij I I SCHEL'KR. 

U. S. House of R ep res en lain -es. 

Washington. D.C. ^ 

Dear Rkpresentative Scheuer: I appreci^ited the opportunity to testify before 
your Subcommittee on Health and the Environment and Mr. Rangel's Oversight 
Subcommittee. I certainly hope you will be able to convince your colleagues in Con- 
gress that funding preventive services to children must remain a federal priority. 

At the hearing, you asked that I submit answers to several questions for the 
record , 

I (a» What will happen to family planning services in New York City if Title X is 
P^i, Ji, V'p^*^ grant'> How will the teenage pregnancy problem be impacted? 

Ihe Task Force on Teenage Pregnancy, which I chair strongl:ropposes President 
Keagan s proposal to put Title X in a block grant with other primary care programs 
and then to further reduce total federal funding. In New York City, the Adminstra- 
tions IJM budget submission would inevitably lead to further service cutbacks and 
even higher rates of teenage pregnancy. 

uwum^ ^^^^}^ ^^^^ federal funding reductions, we believe that more than 

l.Umo people statewide including o.TOO teenagers, will be denied family planning 
sen.-ices before the Hscal year is over. We know from health care providers that 
service cutbacks have already led to more unwanted pregnancies, births and abor- 
tions in New York City. Moreover, if controversial family planning services are con- 
solidated With politically popular primary care progf-ams. family planning will 
almost certainly suffer disproportionately from funding losses in 1983 This is likely 
to be true eveq m New York City where we have a longstanding commitment to 
personal choice in decisions concerning sexuality and reproduction. 

'b» What IS the likely response of teenagers should the proposed parental notiHca- 
le^'^'"^^^ ^"^''^ ^'^^ ^^^^ impact on the teenage pregnancy prob- 

The best evidence we have of the effect of parental notiHcation is in the Alan 
Uuttmacher Institutes comprehensive survey of teenagers who use familv planning 
ofmics. Nationally, about 2.) percent of all adolescents surveyed in 1980 said they ' 
v^'ould stop coming to the clinic if their parents were notiHed. Yet. only two percent 
reported they would forego sexual activity thereafter. The members of my Task 
Force are clear that New York Cjty teenagers will react no differently to parental 
notification requirements than their contemporaries elsewhere in the country. 
. Sexually active adolescents without effective contraception can only produce more 
"l"'''5,"^^" J?^''^''^"- n^ore we cannot say at this time. I sincerely hope 

the Task Force on Teenage Pregnancy will never have to document the adverse 
impact of parental notiHcation. Government should not intervene in this manner 
between teenagers and their parents. 

2. (a) Can you give us an estimate of the number of children in New York City 
who will not be immunized because of the cutbacks? 
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(b) What is the likelihood that any of these children will contact measles, rubella, 
tetanus, polio, diptheria, or whooping cough? 

(c) What are the estimated costs to the City should these children contact any one 
of these diseases? 

(d) How many children are being kept out of school because they have not been 
properly immunized? 

(e) Is the City prepared to pick up the federal portion of the costs of this program? 
Is there any evidence to suggest that this program will not receive adequate funding 
at the state and local levels should the federal government withdraw support for it/ 
If the City is capable and willing to make up the funds lost through federal cut- 
backs, what other health services will be forced to suffer as a result? 

Over the past four years, New York City has renewed its commitment to protect 
all children against vaccine preventable diseases. Today, 99 percent of our school 
children are fully immunized, in contrast to 1978 when approximately one-third of 
all students were not properly protected. As I mentioned in my testimony, the City's 
immunization effort has already had a dramatic effect upon students* health. 

Consistent with the experience in other cities, this year's stnict enforcement of the 
State immunization law did require school exclusions, but most students quickly re- 
turned to school after being properly vaccinated. Exclusion began on September 24, 
1981. when 67,400 students were barred from classes. By December 7, 1981, 12,329 
students were still officially listed as "excluded", although about half were in fact 
"no shows** (pupils who had registered and not yet appeared at school), and most of 
the remainder were presumed by the Board of Education to be chronic truants or 
incorrectly counted in the first place. Home contacts of 1,050 long term "excluded" 
students in 41 high schools, for example, uncovered only two instances where immu- 
nization was cited as the reason for continued non-attendance: 

Childhood immunization is a priority for the City of New York. Despite severe 
fiscal constraints, we will maintain immunication services by replacing lost federal 
dollars with local tax levy support. Thus, I anticipate that there will be no reduction 
in the number of children immunized, nor will there be any increased health risks 
to our children from federal budget reductions. This commitment will mean that 
fewer City tax dollars are available for municipal services generally but, unfortu- 
nately, it is not possible to identify a direct trade-off with other health services. 

3. What is the future of maternal and infant care projects and the children and 
youth projects that had been supported through Title V of the Social Security Act? 

As my testimony indicates, existing Title V projects in New York City served 
about 80,000 of our over one million Medicaid and medically indigent children in 
1981. As a result of the 1982 federal budget. New York State will receive approxi- 
mately 18 percent fewer federal dollars for these programs. With thisZ&'utback, a de- 
cision was mad^ to preserve the prenatal and family planning progrgmVs at the same 
level as 1981, because of the lack of any alternate publicly supported /prenatal care ^, 
programs in the City. This decision forced deep cuts in the children and youth (C 
and Y) projects. The program at Beth Israel Hospital serving 3,600 children was 
closed and eigljt other C and Y projects suffered 15 percent cutbacks. Over 10,000 
children will lose nutrition and preventive health services as a result of these fund- " 
ing reductions. 

;v|,n addition, two maternal and infant care (MIC) sites were consolidated into one, 
and the remaining eight sites have been forced to operate at fiscal year 1981 fund- 
ing levels. Several services — particularly dental, counselling and nutrition — have al- 
ready been eliminated, and all programs have suffered work force reductions. 

If the Reagan Administration succeeds in limiting funding again this fiscal year, 
further service reductions will have to be made to offset the effects of inflation. It is 
estimated that maternity services will be lost to an additional 1,500 women and the 
closing of at least one additional C and Y program is considered probable. 

I hope these answers will be helpful to^ Congressional deliberations of the future 
of these worthwhile programs. If I can be of any further assistance, please feel free 
to contact my office. Again, thank you very much for the opportunity to testify on 
behalf of New York City's children. 
Since rely, 

Carol Bellamy, President. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Our next witness will t>e Commissioner Barbara Blum of New 
York State Department of Social Services. She also serves as the 
chair of the National Council oKState Public Welfare Administra- 
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tore of the American Public Welfare Association. The committee 
welcomes Ms. Blum. 

Thank you for taking time to share your thoughts with this com- 
mittee. Your concern is nationally known. 

STATEMENT (If BARBARA BLUM. COMMISSIONER, NEW YORK 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES, AND CHAIR NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC WELFARE ADMlNISTRA^ 
TORS OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 

Ms. Blum. It is nice to be here. J have to my left Alice Kelly 
who IS the staff director at APWA for mattere relating to services 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, name is Bar- 
bara Blum, and I am commissioner of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Social Services. I am also chair of the National Council of 
btate Public Welfare Administrators of the American Public Wei- 
tare Association. 

I very mu.ph welcome the opportunity to appear before you today 
to discuss the effect of President Reagan's budget cJts on a seg- 
ment of our population that without doubt can be called the truly 
needy, dependent, neglected, and abused children. 

The National Council of State Public Welfare Administrators, is 
composed of public officials charged with the responsibility for ad- 
ministering publicly funded human services programs, including 
services to children and youth. Since its beginning 43 yeare ago 
the council has been an active force in promoting the developn:ient 
ot sound and progressive national social policies and has worked ' 
wiih Congress and the executive branch to assure that these poli- 
cies are responsibly and effectively administered. 

Social services are among tlie most difficult and challenging of 
the human service programs because they deal with complex 
human problems and often require intervention at critical points 
in the lives of children and their families. 

Social services provide protection and care for vulnerable persons 
and can prevent the need for expensive interventions in the future 
bocial services programs provide the type of support and assistance 
that the Reagan administration says it favors, support to (£r most 
troubled citizens and assistance in becoming self-supportine and in- 
dependent. ° 

Today we would like to focus our testimony on the impact of the 
social services budget cuts, both those enacted in fiscal year 1982 
and those proposed for fiscal year 1983 on State administration of 
children s services programs. 

Because of the nature of the problems that social services pro- 
grams address, the impact of the recent budget cuts on children 
and their families has only begun to be felt. The incidence of child 
abuse and neglect has been found to be related to factors such as 
inadequate income and increased stress. 

In New York and elsewhere across the country we are seeing an 
increase in the number of teenage mpthers, a group that is more 
likely to suffer from economic and psychologic^ pressures. At a 
time when many families require more services, such as counsel- 
ing, homemakers services, and protective and preventive services of 
all types, children's services budgets are being cut. 
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While the effects of these reductions might not be fully felt 
today,,, they will be most certainly hinder the State's ability to meet 
the ever-growing needs of children in this country. 

I would like to direct our comments specifically to the impact of 
the title XX social services block grant and to the child welfare , 
block grant proposed by the administration. 

The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 amended title ^ 
XX of the Social Security Act of 1981 and established^ a social serv- 
ices block grant. This action consolidated the existing title XX pro- 
grams and reduced funding for fiscal year 1982 to $2.4 billion. Na- 
tionally, this represented a 20-percent reduction from the previous 
fiscal year. 

However, since title XX funds are allocated according to State 
population, shifts in population resulted in reductions from as high 
as 30 percent in Connecticut to as low as 6 percent in Nevada. The 
Sj:ate of New York suffered a reduction of 24 percent. 

The President's budget for fiscal year 19^3 proposes to reduce 
tittle XX social services block grant funding By an additional 18 per- 
cent to $1,974 billion. The budget also proposes to provide no funds 
for the work incentive program and to reduce by 71 percent the 
community services block grant. The administration assun^ies the 
funding losses for both of these programs ^can be offset by using 
title XX funds. 

Secretary Schweiker tes-tified lyefore the Ways^^and Means Com- 
mittee last Wednesday that it is imperative that we utilize disci- 
pline in Federal spending, stemming the rate of gftqjyth in HHS 
programs and thus helping reduce inflation. He also said in defense 
of the additional social services budget reductions that: 

In fiscal year 1983, a's'in fiscal year 1982, the states will be in a position to use the 
greater latitude in use of these funds to develop more cost-efficient and effective 
social services delivery systems. 

These statements ignore two fundamental realities. First, while 
other important Federal assistance programs have experienced^sub- 
stantial funding increases in recent years, title XX social services 
programs have experienced no real growth since their inception. In 
fact, title XX has declined in constant-dollar terms. 

Second, States jiave maintained their commitment to critical^ 
children's services programs, despite Federal budget cuts, and have 
taken advantage of the flexibility provided in the social services 
block grant to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the pro- 
grams. There are few, if any, , additional .savings to be made* 
through the use of this flexibility. 

The council believes that further budget cuts in the titlje XX 
social services block grant would result in tragic reduction of 
States* ability to meet the needs of children and their families. To 
understand the impact of the flefxibility granted to States under 
the new social services block grant, it might be useful to review 
briefly the original title XX program. 

Title XX oC the Social Security Act was exacted in 1975 to "es- 
tablish a consolidatec^ program of Federal financial assistance to 
encourage provision of services by States.'* This legislation formal- 
ized the separation of cash assistance and social services programs. 
Title XX services were, by statute, goal-directed, with States deter- 
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mining the proper mix of services needed to meet the needs of* 
their citizens. 

The goals of title XX which focus on .maintaining self-sufficiency, 
helping families to function effectively, and preventing abuse and 
neglect were retained in the recently enacted social services block 
grant. States can provide services to persons of all income levels. 
But in fiscal year 1980, by far the largest number of servie<^ recipi- 
ents, 85 percent, were those who qualified as income-eligible; that 
is, persons whose income did not exceed 115 percent of the State 
median-income level or those who were receiving some type of cate- 
gorical assistance such as AFDC and SSI, 

Title XX services are provided to all age groups, and in fiscal 
year 1980 services provided solely to children and youth accounted 
for 30 percent of total expenditures, with services provided to fami- 
lies increasing this amount to 50 percent. 

Title XX is the largest source of Federal funds for services to 
youth and children, and we should not forget that fact. 

While the Council supports the concept of block grants, we did 
not support the notion that increased administrative fiexifiility in 
title XX could produce sufficient savings to justify the size of the 
reduction that was approved by Congress. This reduction has great- 
ly overshadowed the relaxation of Federal requirements that ac- 
companied the block grant.V 

In September 1981 the APWA conducted a survey of States con- 
cerning the implementation of the social services block grant, A . 
copy of that survey has been made available to committee staff. 

Because implementation had just begun, many of the responses 
indicated preliminary directions r^ktier than specific implementa- 
tion decisions. However, the su^^ results, combined with informa- 
tion about State implementation efforts, shared at the most recent 
meeting of the Council, provide important early indicators of State 
impact of the social service block grant. 

First, it is clear that States are attempting to absorb as much of 
the budget reductions as possible in administrative functions to 
protect service programs. For the most part. States moved immedi- 
ately to implement those changes that would appear to save money 
in the short run; for example, switching from display advertise- 
ments to legal notices in order to inform the general public of 
social services plans, or to save time, for example, reducing the 
number or content of forms to be completed by field staff. 

States have established priorities among service needs and have 
continued to fund protective services. As a result, daycare and pre- 
ventive services appear to have taken the largest cut. States have 
sought to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of limited service 
dollars through such steps ^as changing eligibility to target services 
to the most needy, expanding the use of fees for services, increas- . 
ing the use of volunteers where possible, and using integrated 
rather than generic caseworkers. 

States have also sought to protect needed services through the 
use of alternative funding mechanisms. And while there is no 
longer a State match requirement, most States have not yet drasti- 
cally reduced State social services dollars. Some States have passed 
on the reductions in Federal funds by increasing the amount of 
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match required of local units of government or by reducing the 
amount of pay for contracted services. 

States are responding to their specific needs and circumstances 
in an variety of ways, and our full testimony describes fully steps 
taken in New York, Illinois, Tennessee, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
Texas to reduce or reshape services programs. 

^ In the interest of saving time this morning, I will not read 
through those examples, but I hope that you will have time to 
review the kinds of changes that have been required in our States. 

Mr. Rangel. At this point. Commissioner, without objection, 
your full statement will appear in the record. 
[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Barbara B. Blum, Chairperson, National Council of State Publi,c 
Welfare Administrators of the American Public Welfare Association, and 
Commissioner, New York State Department of Social Services 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I welcome the opportunity to 
appear before you today to discuss the effect of President Reagan's budget cuts on a 
segment of our population that without doubt can be called the truly needy--de- 
pendent, neglected and abused children. My name is Barbara Blum and I am Com- 
missioner of the New York State Department of Social Services. I am also chair of 
the National Council of State Public Welfare Administrators of the American Public 
Welfare Association. I am appearing today to testify on behalf of both the State of 
New York and the Council. 

The National Council of State Public Welfare Administrators is composed of those 
public officials in each State, the District of Columbia, and the territories charged 
with the responsibility for administering publicly funded human 'services programs, 
including services to children and youth. Since its beginnings 43 years ago, the 
Council has been an active force in promoting the development of sound and pro- 
gressive national social policies and working with the Congress and the Executive 
branch in assuring that these policies are responsibly and effectively administered. 

Publicly funded social services are among perhaps the most difficult and challeng- 
ing of the human services, because they deal with the most complex of human prob- 
lems and often require intervention at critical points of crisis in the life of children 
and their families. The provision of social services entails protecting and caring for 
those who are helpless or vulnerable, and if provided at times of crisis can prevent 
the need for expensive intervention«in the future. Social services programs provide 
much of the type of support and assistance that the Reagan administration favors: 
support to the truly needy and assistance to become self-supporting and independ- 

Today, we would like to focus our testimony on the impact of the social services 
budget cuts— both those enacted in fiscal year 1982, and those proposed for fiscal 
year 198:^— on state administration of children s services programs. Because of the 
nature of the problems that social services programs address, it is very difficult to 
get a firm handle on the impact of the recent budget cuts on children and their 
families. The incidence of child abuse and neglect has been found often to be direct- 
ly related to factors such as inadequate income, inability to cope, and increased 
stress. In New York and elsewhere across the country, we are seeing an increase in 
the number of teenage mothers, a segment of the population that is more likely to 
suffer from the type of economic, and psychological stress that often produces abu- 
sive, neglectful families. As the econorT\y worsens and unemployment increases, the 
factors that can lead to child abuse and neglect increase as well. At a time when 
many families are experiencing economic pressures and personal problems and re- 
quire more services such as day care, counseling, homemaker services, and protec- 
tive and preventive services of all types, children's services budgets are being cut. 
While the effects of these reductions might not be fully felt today, they cannot but 
hinder states' ability to meet the ever growing needs of the children in this country. 
I would like to direct our comments specifically to the impact of the Title XX social 
services block grant, and to the proposed child welfare block grant. 



The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 amei^ded Title XX of the Social 
Security Act and established a social services block, grar?t. This action consolidated 
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the existing Title XX programs (day care, social services and training) and reduced 
funding for Hscal year 1982 to S2.4 billion. 

Nationally this represented a 20 percent'reduction from the previous Hscal year 
However, since Title XX funds are allocated according to state population shifts in 
population which were recorded in the 1980 decennial census resulted in reductions 
from as high as 30 percent (Connecticut) to as low as 6 percent (Nevada) The State 
of New York suffered a reduction of 24 percent. Attached to this statement is a 
chart prepared by APWA staff which shaws on a state by state basis the impact of 
the litle XX funding reduction and the percentage reduction eac>i state received 

The Presidents budget for fiscal year 1983 proposes to reduce Title XX social 
services block grant funding by an additional 18 percent, to $1,974 billion The 
budget also proposes to provide no funds for the Work Incentive program (through 
which day care is provided to AFDC recipients while they are in training or seeking 
employment) and to reduce by 71 percent the Community Services block grant 
(through which community based anti-poverty programs provide a variety of serv- 
ices)^ 1^ or both of these programs, the administration assumes the funding losses can 
be offset by using Title XX funds. 

Secretary Schweicker testified before the Ways and Means Committee last 
Wednesday (February 24. 1982) that it is imperative we "utilize discipline in federal 
spending, stemming the rate of growth in HHS programs, thus helping reduce inHa- 
tion. He also said in defense of the additional social services budget reductions 
that. "In nscal year 198;^, as in Hscal year 1982. the states Will be in a position to 
use the greater latitude in use of these funds to develop more cost efHcient and ef- 
fective social services delivery systems." 

These statements ignore two fundamental realities. 

First while other important Federal assistance programs have experienced sub- 
stantial funding increases in recent years, title XX social services programs have 
not experienced any real growth since their inception. In fact, title XX has declined 
in constant dollar terms. 

Second. States have maintained their commitment to critical children's services 
programs, despite Federal budget cuts, and have taken advantage of the Hexibility 
provided in the social services block grant to improve the efHciency and effective- 
ne3S oflheir programs. However, there are few, if any, additional savings to be had 
through use of greater administrative latitude. 

The council believes that further budget cuts in the title XX social services block 
grant would result in a drastic reduction of States' ability to meet the needs of chil- 
dren and their families. 

TITLE XX FUNDING 

Federal support for social services programs funded under title XX has decreased 
in terms o constant dollars every year except one since the funding ceiling was Hrst 
put into place in 19*2. The following table illustrates this reduction by comparing 
actual funding levels with constant dollars as adjusted for inflation 
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It is in large part, because the program has not kept pace with inflation, that it is 
so difficult to continue to absorb funding reductions and still retain essential serv- 
ices. The actual dollar loss to states in federal social services funds would be over SI 
billion in a two year period, if the President's fiscal year 1983 reduction wer^ ap- 
proved by Congress. 

TITLE XX BACKGROUND 

To understand the impact of (he flexibility^granted" to states undej- the new social 
services block grant, it might be useful^to briefly review the original Title XX pro 
g:ram. Title XX of the Social Security Act was enacted on January 4, 1975 to "estab- 
lish a consolidated program of federal financial assistance to encourage provisian of 
sei^-'ices by states". This legislation, P.L. 93-6-17, formalized the separation of cash 
assistance and social services programs. Title XX services were, by statute, goal di- 
rected, with states determining the proper mix of services needed to meet the needs 
of their citizens. The goals of Title XX, which were retained in the recently enacted 
social services block grant are: 

"(iJ Achieving or maintaining economic self-support to prevent, reduce or elimi- 
na*e dependency^, 

'2i achieving or maintaining self-sufficiency, including reduction or prevention of 
dependency; 

f3» preventing or remedying neglect, abuse', or exploitation of children anc^ adults 
unable to protect their own interests, or preserving, rehabilitating or reuniting fam- 
ilies. 

(4i preventing or reducing inappropriate institutional care, or other forms of less 
intensive care; and 

(.">) securing referral or admission for institutional care when other forms of care 
are n^t apjSropriate, or providing services to individuals in institutions." 

States can provide services to persons af all income levels, but in fiscal year 1980 
by far the largest number of services recipients (85 percent) were those who quali- 
fied as income eligibly that is, persons whose incom^e did not exceed 115 percent of 
the state median income or those who were receiving some type of categorical assist- 
ance such as AFDC and SSI. States under Title XX are allowed ta provide services 
directly or to purchase services from other. public or private non-profit organiza- 
tions, in fiscal year U)SO over 50 percent of all services were purchased rather than 
provide directly by the state agency. Title XX services are provided to all age 
groups, but in fiscal year 1,080 services provided solely to children and youth ac- 
counted for around 30 percent of the total Title XX'expenditures, with services pro- 
vided to families increasing the total for this group to over 50 percent of expendi- 
tures Title XX is the largest source of federal funds for services to children and 
youth Among the services most commonly provided to this population are day care, 
protective services, Preventive services* foster care, adoption and counseling serv- 

Title XX. as originally enacted, contained a training component that was sepa- 
rately funded, and that provided for the training and retraininK of state social serv- 
icers pt^rsonnel This funding was available on an open-ended entitlement b^sis until 
U)79 when Congress, jn a move to curtail growing training expenditures; imposed a 
ceifing on funds at $75 million. This training program Avas an acknowledgeixient 
that social services professionals, because of the critical nature of these services, 
have a need for specialized education. 

In fiscal year 1977. Congress increased the Title XX ceiling tempocfirily and ear- 
marked ^200 million in additional funds for child day care. This temporary earmark 
was continued and in 1980 was made a permanent part of the Jaw with the passage* 
ofPL9(S-272. 

STATE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT 

c While the Council supports the concept of block grants, with their decreased fed- 
eral' administrative requirements, we did not support the notion that increased ad- 
ministrative flexibility in Title XX could produce sufficient savings to justify the 
size of the reduction that, was approved. In fact, the major impact of the block grant 
was as a result of the 20 percent reduction in funds, rather. than the increased flexi- 
bility As mentioned earlier, Tikle XX has always had some features of a block 
grant. Sirfce Jts inceptiort, states have had flexibility to develop a system of social 
services responsive to their needs, as long as the five broad national goals were met. 
However, as noted above, federal statute and regulation in the past contf^ijed many 
aspects of th^ administration of i^he program. Under the new block grajit, states are 
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iiblv to exercise, considerable latitude in program administration and development, 
and resource allocation 

In Sepiembt*r liiSl, the APWA conducted a survey of states to determine how 
stales were dealing with a variety of issues related to tJie implementation of the 
^iK-ial services block grant \A copy of the survey has been made available to com- 
mittee slafP Beca^'use of the liming of the survey, many of the respons(^s indicated 
preliminary dirc»ciions rather than speciTic implemention decisions. However, these 
survey res^ilts. coupled with information iibout state implementation efforts shared 
al the most recent meeting of the Social S^'ices Committee of the Council, provide 
some examples of what is happening at the state level as a result of the enactment 
of the HCK'ial services block grant (The APWA is also in the process of surveying 
states to ascertain the impact of the fiscal yefir U)cS3 budget proposals on human 
services progr^ims and is expecting to have the results available from this survey by 
the end of March. We will be glad to make this information available Jlo the subcom- 
mittee as soon as it is prepared • 

WHAT ARE STATES DOlNCi 

States are'atte'mpting to absorb as much as possible of the budget reductions in 
administrative functions, so as to protect services programs For the most part, 
states moved immediately to implement those changes that would appear to save 
money in the "short run (for example, switching from display advertisements to legal 
notices as a means of informing the general public of social services plans), or save 
time I for example reducing the number or content of forms which need to be com- 
pleted by Held staff) States have been forced to prioritize services needs to continue 
to fund protective services, and as a result day care and preventive services often 
appear to have taken the largest cuts States have tried to improve the efficiency 
and effect iveiiess of limited service dollars through such steps as: chancing eligibil- 
ity to target services to the Ynost needy; expanding the use of fees foi/services; in- 
creasing the use of volunteers where possible in services programs; >rn<> using inte- 
grated, rather than generic case workers States have tried to "protect" needed serv- 
ices through use ot alternative funding mechanisms, as well as alternative sources 
oi funding Although there is no longer a state match requirement, most states 
have, at least in fiscal year IHH'i, not drastically reduced state social services dollars. 
Some states have passed along the reductions in federal funds by increasing the 
amount of match required of local units of government or by reducing the amount 
paid for cont racted services , 

Bee ause the block grant allows states maximum flexibility, they are responding 
according to state specific needs and circumstances, thus making it difficult to gen- 
eralize about how children as a whole are affected by the recent changes. Following 
are some specific examples of ways states are adapting to the social services block 
grant changes iind budget reductions. These examples are for illustrative purposes 
only and are not intended to be all inclusive or representative of the nationwide 
impacts , 

NEW YORK 

Shifted approximately $10 million in low income energy assistance funds to the 
social services block grant tcTmake up in part for the 2.') percent reduction in federal 
Title XX funds in fiscal year 19S2 This money was distributed to the counties to 
create a services floor, to insure that no county received less federal funds for man- 
dated services than it had expended in the previous year (Examples of mandated 
services are foster care, child protective services, and adoption services). Despite this 
shift. .')! out of ')X counties suffered a reduction in funds. While not all of the infor- 
mation IS in at this time, it appears that approximately 13 counties have had to 
make actual reductions in non-mapdated children's services isuch as day care and 
some preventive services) One county (Monroe County) knew the budget cuts were 
corfiing and began making changes last summer. According to the figures available 
from Monroe County. 4.')2 families were affected by major changes in day cari? eligi- 
bility, \'M) families lost all family day care subsidy, of these 25 percent began receiv- 
ing public assistance or food stamps within six months of the notification of this 
change New York has also increased fecc for service and has sought alternative 
sources of funding for day care (Title IV-A or WIN), and preventive services (state 
funds), a-nd is also exploring more cost effective ways of providing day care. 
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ILLINOIS 



As a direct result of changes in federal regulations, the Title XX central adminis- 
trative s^laff were reduced by percent, from (i2 to 28 staff. At an estimated salary 
level of .>2().()()() per staff, this resulted in a savings of approximately $680,000. 

Illinois IS seeking alternative funding for day care currently funded from Title XX 
funds, and has reduced by the amount for funds allocated to juvenile dc-linquency 
preventive programs Illirtois is proposing to prioritize intake to be able to service 
low-income and abused and neglected clients first 



TENNESSEE 



Has discontinued three supplemental programs ^at served children. These were 
locally provided services programs and included: companionship' services (653 chil- 
dren adopted >; family and individual counseling (1.760 children dropped); and health 
and related services (105 children dropped). In day care. Tennessee has maintained 
the same number of childi*en *?rved, but they did this by going back 'to using state 
day care staffing standards rather than the no longer required federal day care 
staffing standards They. thus, were able to lower the rate they paid day care cen- 
ters, while retaining the same number of children in centers. If the proposed Tiscal 
year \\)K] budget cuts are accepted. Tennessee will not reduce their mandated serv- 
ices, ^ut ratherxvill reduce by percent their contracted services. This will affect 
approximately.. U)7 existing Title XX contracts. Day care is the largest contracted 
service A reduction of l^.") percent will mean that of the 13.000 children served on a 
12 month basis. -l..)78 will no longer receive care. In addition, if the fiscal year 198:^ 
cuts are adopted. 1.761 of the 5.000 children served in child development services 
programs will no longer be served The child development program is an important 
program in Tennessee, as it works in conjunction with their protective services pro- 
gram More budget reductions would make it very difficult for Tennessee to contin- 
ue to implement the child welfare/foster care reforms of Public Law 96-272. 



NEW JERSEY 



^ Put a freeze on administrative hiring in the Department of Children and Youth 
Services Approximately 120 administrative positions have been eliminated. This 
has resulted in delays in such things as foster care payments and has also affected 
policy development and planning. Most of the cuts have been at the administrative 

evel; there has been ah emphasis on cutting administrative overhead in^'^rder to 
keep services programs Through attrition 180 casework positions have not been 
filled^ These caseworkers served primarily abused and neglected children, who are 
now being served by other social workers with already high case loads. New Jersey 
has had to close 5 state-operated day care centers. The majority of children who 
were served by these centers haye been placed in private centers. New Jersey has 
not experienced the full impact of the fiscal year 19^2 budget cuts, because they are 
on a different fiscal year from the federal government, and they were able to trans- 
fer funds from 'other areas to cover their major costs for children's services pro- 
grams Once New Jersey's fiscal year begins, it is anticipated that there will be ad- 
ditional cuts Thhy plan to close 9 more state-operated day care centers, and are 
looking for ways Jo save $M.7 million in contract services. They pUn to try to save 
an additional ^\ ] million through staff lay-offs. These will most likely have to be 
direct service workers. If the additional budget cuts were adopted, services would be 
directly -affected, in particular day care. Additionally, cuts would also affect compli- 
ance with P L 9(1-272. as the state would try to save money in areas such as infor- 
mation systems and case planning, to be able to spend money on the services needed 
bv children 



L0[JIS1ANA 



Has prioritized programs into: life support programs le.g. child protection, foster 
carei; essential for health and family unit maintenance (e.g. home delivered meals, 
day care), and important services to individual and community well-being (family 
planning, counseling*. Reductions in services occurred -in the latter two areas- there 
were no reductions* in priority area one. Priority areas two and three are almost all 
contracted services. Before the cuts, 86,000 persons were served; after the cuts 
b8.{)()() people. Additional ousts would greatlv affect Louisiana's ability to provide 
any servrces in prfonty areas two and three.' and they would probably be able to 
provide day care only as a protective service. 
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To save approximately $7 million in administrative costs, and to avoid laying off 
statT, the Department of Social Services allowed staff the option of voluntarily re- 
ducing their paid working hours. At present there is about an 80 percent participa- 
tion rate in the voluntary pay reduction effort, and ho staff lay-offs have been neces- 
sary. J^Iichigan has eliminated all purchased staff training. Alternative funding for 
day care has been sought since Title XX funding has been reduced. 



TEXAS 

To implement the reduction, Texas^began to reallocate resources on a program 
priority basis. Effective October 1,1981 contracts in two priority service areas were 
cancelled: services to unmarried and school age f^rents, and services to juveniles 
(truants, runaways, and children in need, of supervision). Texas is making an effort 
to encourage greater participation on the part of local communities in meeting the 
service needs of their residents through increased fiscal investment in those serv- 
ices In many communities the Texas Department of Human Services has been seen 
as the only or primary service provider. While local governments are likely to 
assume at least partial responsibility for these services, it is likely that most of the 
n'eeds for service will not b^ met. One possible outcome of reducing services in these 
two areas is that the situation will deteriorate into more serious abuse or neglect, 
and thus demand more costly intervention on the part of the agency. V 



GEORGIA 

; J« : i. ^ _ 1 __ . . ■ 

m 



Has exercised its increased nexibility to provide services to a larger population, 
particular expanding services to those who have a greater capacity to pay for them 
Through this increased use of fees for service, Georgia is able to fund more services 
to those who are unable to pay. 



As a/esult of the fiscal year 1982 budget cuts Missouri lostSV^-l million in feder- 
al title XA funds. Some additional money was transferred from the Iovv>income 
energy assistance program to the social services block grant to assist the state in 
absorbing the Title XX cuts. The Missouri Department of Social' Services divides 
their expenditures into three categories: administration, direct services and 




. JO .... , , — ^^.^..-^ »,«f.^w«.,.«.^=o by 49 per- 
cent, or million, below the fiscal year 1981 expenditure level. Direct services pro- 
vided by the Division of Youth Services, primarily to status offenders or delinquent 
children, were reduced by 32 percent, or $1.35 million, below fiscal year 1981 l&vels 
Ihis reduction waa-made by closing one group home, and reducing the park/camp 
programs. The children who would have been served through thes6 programs wer^ 
instead moved to short term intensive treatment programs. Purchased services the 
^^^^^no,^^"^'^"^^ ^^^^ reduced by 13 percent, or $5 million, below fiscal 
year IJM levels. Perhaps the program that was the most affected by the budget re- 
ductions was the day care program. Missouri changed the reimbursement process 
Irom one of 'reasonable reimbursement" based on day care centers* estimated cost 
of providing day care (reimbursements varied from $7 to $13 per day per child) to a 
nat rate of reimbursement (set at $8 per day/per child). Day care centers are al- 
lowed to charge a co-payment from clients of the center to make up for the reduc- 
tion in reimbursement. Missouri also changed the eligibility for day care services, 
for clients in training, or education. In order to receive day care a client must be 
studying in a field or an area that will result in employment. If studying for a high 
school diploma, there-^*; no restriction on the length of time a client is eligible for 
state-supported day car^; if studying for a graduate equivalency degree (GED) a 
c lent IS eligible for up to sjx months; if studying for a four year college degree a 
client IS no longer eligible for state-supported day care services. Missouri has al- 
ready made administrative reductions and the "easier" services reductions as a 
result of the fiscal year 1982 cuts. Additional budget cuts would of necessity have a 
direct impact on clients. 



NORTH CAROLINA 



As a county-administered, state-si5pervised state, the counties in North Carolina 
made the decisions about where the cuts would be made. Staff in the county depart- 
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ments of social services were reduced overall by 17 percent (from 2512 to 2087). 
Given the choice of fund services to children or to fund services to adult most 
pounty departments made the choice to fund services to children. Thus, child wel- 
fare services were affected less severely by the fiscal year 1982 budget cuts than 
were services to adults. Many state contracts for purchases services were terminated 
or greatly reduced. 

MASSACHUSETTS ^ 

As a new agency, begun in 1981, the fiscal year 1982 budget cuts affected the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Social Services' planned increases in support services. 
Thus fewer services, designed to reduce the need for substitute care, were available 
than'had been anticipated. As a result of an anticipated reduction in federal funds 
in fiscal year 1983, the state portion of th^ newly established public/private partner- 
ship program has been decreased by AG percent (from $13 million to $7 million). This 
partnership program was established to increase private contributions to social serv- 
ices program, and private donations were matched by public dollars. Massachusetts 
has also instituted a variety of administrative changes designed to make more effi- 
cient and effective use of the social service dollarsvThey have improved the efficien- 
cy of the foster care payment system and have lightened up on fiscal reporting 
within the state. They hove also developed a new consumer management system 
which enables the department to more closely monitor the services needs and ex- 
penditures. The proposed budget reductions will impact on the ability of Massachu- 
setts to continue this system. 

Perhaps the most important message to communicate to you today is that the 
impact of the federal budget reductions enacted in fiscal year 1982 has not yet been 
fully felt in many states. There are a variety of reasons why this is so. In part be- 
cause of the uncertaintly, until well into the fiscal year, of the final federal funding 
\ete\, and in part because many states are on a fiscal year cycle that differs from 
the federal government's, several states have been able to delay actual service re- 
ductions. Other states have avoided making cuts by passing on or sharing the feder- 
al reductions with other levels of government, service providers, and service recipi- 
ents. As is apparent from the examples above, some states have been better 'able 
than others to absorb or otherwise responfl to the fiscal year 1982 budget cuts in 
service programs. All states however, have indicated that serious service disruptions 
would be the ^result of further budget reductions, especially of the magnitude pro- 
posed by the President in his fiscal yearyl983 budget package.' 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS RECOMMENDATION ON 
FISCAL YEAR 1983 SOCIAL SERVICE BLOCK GRANT FUNDING 

The National Council of State PubJHc Welfare Administrators urges the Congress 
to reject the President's proposal to reduce the Title XX social service block grant 
by an additional 18 percent and instead retain a stable level of federal fi^in^ing for 
Title XX. This stable funding level must be one on which states can rely and on 
which other efforts can be built to protect dependent, neglected and abused chil- 
dren, and to prevent, where possible, other children from being abused, neglecteu or 
otherwise harmed by those in whose hands their care has been entrusted. The Coun- 
cil believes that this- stable funding level should be established at the levels provided 
in the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981 ($2.45 billion in fiscal year 1983). 
A copy of the formal resolution on the Social Services Block Grant Funding as 
adopted by the Council at its meeting in Washington, D.C. on February 11, 1982 is" 
attached to this testimony. 

CHILD WELFARE BLOCK GRANT 

President Reagan's Kiscal year 1983 budget proposal recommends a child welfare 
block grant, which wou^H consolidate Title IV-B child welfare services, and training, 
with Title IV-E foster care and adoption assistance, and would reduce funding by 
approximately 23 percent below what is estimated states will receive in Fiscal Year 
1982 for these four programs. According to Secretary Schweiker, the proposal, when 
it is finally drafted, wilTreduce the federal burden on states while retaining protec- 
tions for children in foster care and those included in P.L. 96-272, the Adoption As- 
sistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980. 

The enactment of P.L.*96-272 represented the culmination of years cTf effort by a 
broad coalition of individuals and organizations concerned about children, and could 
not have happened without the strong leadership from mecnbers of Congress such as 
yourself, Mr, Chairman, and the other distinguished mepnbers of this committee. 
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The National Council of State Public Welfare Administrators was actively involved 
throughout the five-year development of the legislation, testifying before this com- 
mittee and others in support of the child welfare, foster care, and adoption assist- 
ance initiatives that are now embodied in P.L 96-272. The Council is on record in 
support of the creation of a new Part E of the Social Security Act, to authorize a 
program of federal assistance to states for foster care and adoption assistance, in- 
cluding new state requirements to assure effective administration of the program. 
The Council supported phased increases in Title IV-B child welfare services funding 
to reach the full $266 million authorization, as a fiscal incentive for states to estab- 
lish foster care information systems, inventories of children in care, case review sys- 
tems, and permanency planning and preventive service programs. 

The Council strongly supported the passage of H.R. 3.13-1, which contained the 
best elements of all of its predecessor bills, and provided the necessary federal 
framework for reforming the state child welfare and foster care systems, A k^ey ele- 
ment in H R. ;M34, which became P.L. 96-272, was it use of funding incentives to 
effect reform. Under provisions of Section -127 of P.L. 96-272, states may receive 
their share of Title IV-B child welfare services funds up to $M1 million without 
instituting any of the new P L. 96-272 requirements. However, to receive their share 
of funds over $141 million, states have to meet the additional requirements included 
in the law These requirements, or protections, are; an inventory of all children in 
foster care longer than six months; a state-wide child welfare information system; a 
case review system; a services program designed to achieve permanency for chil- 
dren; and a preplacement preventive services program. 

The first of these incentive increases in Title IV-B funds was available to states 
in fiscal year 1981, as Congress appropriated $163.5 million for Title IV-B child wel- 
fare services. This was the first time that federal funds for child welfare services 
exceeded .>60 million. By the end of Hscal year 1981, 34 states certiHed that they had 
met the P L. 96-272 Section 427 requirements, and thus qualified for the incentive 
money. In this current fiscal year, slightly less Title IV-B money is available (.^156.3 
million), but it is expected that additional states will have met the requirements 
and will be able to qualify for the Section 427 funds. 

The Council believes that P L. 96-272 has been a very positive force in both pro- 
viding the direction and the incentive for states to move toward instituting these 
much needed but expensive' reforms of their foster care and child welfare systems. 
Without the availability of the additional funds, undoubtably many states would not 
have been able to afford such reforms. 



Since there has been, to date, no official child welfar/block grant proposal intro- 
duced by the administration, the National Council of S(ate Public Welfare Adminis- 
trators IS taking no formal position on the block grant at this time. rvJonetheless, I 
would like to take this opportunity to make several comments with respect to the 
concept as we understand it. These concepts have been addressed in a Council reso- 
lution passed at its quarterly meeting in February. 

As the administrators of the state child welfare, foster care, and adaption assist- 
ance programs, we would certainly welcome the administrative flexibifcy that the 
block grant mechanism wouhd apparently entail. However, we have sevWal major . 
concerns with this proposal as we understand it: the funding level, loss oNeniitii^ 
ment status, and the apparent abdication of the federal government s responsibil- 
ities in assuring quality children's programs and permanency'for children. 

The propose child block grant presents us with the same problems as does the 
social block grant a funding level too low to be able to adequately meet the needs of 
children in care and a funding reduction too large to be justified on the grounds of 
administrative savings. The proposed 23 percent reduction, coupled with the reten- 
tion of the P L. 96-272 requirements, would place states in the untenable position of 
having to choose between meeting critical system needs and meeting critical service 
needs This proposed funding reduction, taken along with the proposed fpduction in 
Title XX. would virtually decimate children's services programs in fisc^ year 1983. 

The foster care program has since its incepti6n been considered anCentitlement 
program, with federal funds available to reimburse states for their expe>)ditures in 
suppoct of children within the state >vho meet the requirements of the fe/eral foster 
care program. With passage of P L, 96-272. th^'-e was for the first ti^t^a provision 
for a ceiling on the amount of funds that would be available from the federal gov- 
ernment for reimbursement of foster care maintenance costs. This ceiling only goes 
into effect when federal funds for child welfare services are appropriated at "suffi- 
cienf levels, as defined by law in P L. 96-272. The reason for this ceiling on foster 
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care is to effect a national policy change, a shift from federal emphasis on foster 
care to an emphasis on services to achieve permanency for children. The foster care 
ceiling was not put in place as a budget tightening device, but rather as a budget 
mechanism to achieve policy change. Even with the possibility of a ceiling, the Title 
lV~E foster care program remains an entitlement program. The continuation of fed- 
eral funds for the support of children outside their own homes is vital. It is not 
something that should be subjected to the uncertainities of the annual appropri- 
ations process. The integrity of the foster care system and the success of adoption 
assistance program for special needs children depend on a reliable source of fund- 
ing. The interests of dependent children and of the nation are best served by con- 
tinuation of Title IV-E as an entitlement program. We must maintain a national, 
commitment to children. 

The Council also would like to see, a continuation of the progressive child welfare 
reforms as embodied in P.L. 96-272. The Council believes that there must be contin- 
ued efforts to insure that children do not linger in out-of-home placements. 

It appears from both this proposal and the proposed fiscal year 84 turn-over to 
states of all of the existing children's service programs, that the administration does 
not believe there is any role for the federal government in children's services pro- 
grams. The Council maintains that there is a valid role for the federal government 
to provide leadership, technical assistance, and guidance to states. The federal gov- 
ernment should not be involved in the details of administering programs but rather 
in setting broad directions and goals for programs to pursue. 



NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBUC WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
THE CHILD WELFARE BLOCK GRANT 

The National Council of State Public Welfare Administrators strongly opposes ad- 
ditional cuts in Title IV-B or Title IV-E. These programs have already been signifi- 
cantly affected by the funding reductions in the Title XX social services block grant. 
Additional cuts cannot be absorbed through non-existent administrative savings. 
Cuts in Title IV-E would seriously affect the quantity and quality of services to chil- 
dren and would severely undermine the implementation of Section 427 of P.L. 96- 
272. The CSfbncil recommends that these programs be funded in Fiscal Year 1983 at 
a level equal to or greater than the current Fiscal Ye^r 1982 level. 

The Council would like to discuss further with Congress and with the administra- 
tion the concepts proposed in the child welfare block grant, and their implications 
for an ongoing federal .commitment to child welfare programs. (Attaphed to this tes- 
timony is a copy of the formal resolution adopted by the Council at its meeting on 
February 11, 1982 concerning the Child Welfare Block Grant). 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, members of the siibcommittee, for this op- 
portunity to share with you over views on the impact of the recent and proposed 
budget cuts in children's services programs. 

{_ 

FISCAL YEAR 1981-82 SOCIAL SERVICES STATE ALLOTMENTS COMPARISON 



ftscJl year 1981 Approu^ ^ 

Percent r/nnf^ Dollar rediclion 

Services fraintni Total age 2'^"' 



reduction 



Aiabama 


S49.76'l.061 


SI.003.660 


"$50,767,721 


19 


540.989^47 


S9.778.374 


Alaska 


5.359.41 1 


108.090 


5.467.501 


23 


4.214.543 


1.252.655 


Arizona 


31.305.345 


1.038.151 


32.343.496 


11 


28.639.857 


3.703.639 


Arkansas 


29.071.148 


1.350.396 


30.421.544 


21 


24.087.527 


6.333.717 


Caiifornta 


296.483.159 


6.393.439 


902.877.098 


18 


249.402.791 


53.474.307 


Colorado ^ 


35.507.761 


716.133 


36.223.894 


16 


30.441.703 


5.782.191 


Connecticut 


41.212.941 


5.740.523 


46.953.764 


30 


32.749.329 


14.204.435 


Delaware 


7.753.193 


156.369 


7.909.562 


'21 


6.269.579 


1.639.983 


District ol Columbia 


8.963.382 


233.069 


9.196.451 


27 


6.722.674 


2.473.777 


Florida 


114.289.776 


2.305.038 


1 16.594.814 


12 


102.631.424 


13.963.390 


Georgia :. 


67.61 1.033 


1.391.890 


69.002.923 


17 


57.574.754 


1 1.428.169 


Hawaii . . 


11.929.012 


240.588 


12.169.600 


16. 


10.168.309 


2.001.291 


Idaho 


1 1.676.335 


235.492 


11.SH.327 


16 


9.947.029 


1.964.798 


lllinots 


149.518.263 ^ 


3.015.539 


152.533.802 


21 


120.312.691 


32.221.1 1 1 


Indiana 


71.467.682 


1.441.386 


72.909.068 


21 


57.848.719 


15.060.349 


Iowa 


38.513.257 


776.750 


39.290.037 


22 


30.694.594 


8.595.443 


Kansas 


31.225.552 


629.768 


31.855.320 


22 


24.899.184 


6.956.136 
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FISCAL YEAR 1981-82 SOCIAL SERVICES STATE ALLOTMENTS COMPARISON-Continued 





ftscjl year 1981 




Appf OJti 








Services 


Iraining 


total 


malely 
pcfcenl 
age 


fiscal year 198? 
block grant 


Dollar reduction 










reduction \ 






Kentucky 


45.519.157 


1.430.748 






38.575.350 


9,373.555* 


Louisi3n3 


52.742.989 


1.358.857 


J<4.1U1.0JO 


18 


44.297.999 


9.803,857 


M3ine 


14.508.977 


507.493 


i j.l lg.<4/U 


T) 
11 


11.854,245 


3,252,224 


Maryland 


55.095.875 


1.111.214 


CC Oftfi ftOQ 

jo.^Ufl.Uoy 


21 


44,424,444 


1 1,783,545 


Massachusetts 


76.787,195 


2.071.214 


/fl.fljfl.41U 


23 


50,451,384 


18,407.025 


Michigan 


122.202.554 


2.454.525 


yiA rn i on 

t<:4.5o7.1flU 


22 


97,552,539 


27.114,541 


Minnesota 


53.301.539 


1.075.005 


JH.J/O, j44 


21 


42,959,785 


11.415.758 


Mississippi 


31.970.284 


580.157 


T) rcft 111 


19 


25.554,047 


5.035.394 




54.532.105 


1.303.524 


55.935.529 


21 


51,810,955 


14,124,573 


Mnntnn3 
inuillulla 


10.439.548 


594.132 


1 1 nil con 

1 1.0JJ.580 


25 


8,?92,7J> 


2.740.977 


Mahr s^Vn 
I1CUI djfvu 


20.812,502 


419.755 


21.232.358 


22 


15,543,?!8 


4.589.100 


llCVuUa 


8.777.199 


181.338 


8.958.537 


5 


8.419,149 


539.388 


new naiiipjiiuc 


I 1 1.583.244 


233.515 


11 o 1 r o rn 

11.815.859 


18 


9,704,575 


2.112.183 


new JCIocj 


■ ^ 97.440.213 


1.955.210 


99.405.423 


22 


77,595,258 


'21.810.155 


new iTicA)(<u 


15.118.130 


572.545 


15,590.575 


18 


13,598.239 


2.992,437 


new luiR 


235.025.873 


7.530.327 


243.557.200 


24 


184,999,992 


58,557,208 


Nnrlh r^rnlina 
nuiui UdlUlllid 


74.157.335 


2.084.511 


75,251,845 


19 


51,894,958 


14,355.878 


North Dnknl;) 


8.570.809 


270.000 


8,940.809 


23 


5,880,731 


2.050.078 


Ohio 


H2.948.552 


2.853.041 


1 A C OT 1 im 

145,831,703 


22 


113.754.147 


32.052.555 


Dkt.ihnm.i 


38.300.507 


792.238 


39,092.745 


18 


31.874,749 


7.217.995 


DrpPDn 


32.502.235 


555.51 7 


33,157,753 


15 


27,744,203 


5.413.550 


r wiiH jij voiiitj 


155.250^748 


4.031.221 


150,291,969 


22 


125,013,851 


35.248,1 18 


niiuuc loidiiu 


12.434.355 


424.084 


12,858.450 


22 


9,973,541 


2.379.809 


ouuiii VAirujiiid 


38.805.351 


782.551 


39,588.512 


17 


32,855.237 


5.723.275 


Jviuiii UdAUid 


9.175.153 


185.058 


9.361,231 


22 


7.270,504 


2.090.527 


Tannaccoa 


57,942.815 


1.158.512 


59,1 1 1,427 


18 


48,375.859 


10.735.558 


Texas 


173.070,415 


J SSI 11? 


177,524,227 


15 


UQ Q?) Qf^7 


CI ,l\JC,cpj 


Utah 


17.38 1:515 


512.524 


17.'994!039, 


14 


15,394,714 


2.599.325 


Vermont 


5.475.509 


388.590 


5,855,199 


22 


5.334.452 


1.480,737 


Vif2tnia 


58.452.155 


1.579.505 


70,041,551 


20 


55.331.375 


13.710.285 


Washington 


50.189.522 


1.190.840 


51,380.452 


15 


43.518.853 


7,852,209. 


West Virginia 


' -^4.735.744 


U99.419 


25,935,153 


21 


30.547.359 


5,387,304^ 


Wisconsin 


52.225.025 


1,447.070 


53.572.095 


22 


49,577,090" 


•4,095,005 


Wyoming 


5.538.585 


274.318 


5,913,004 


15 


4,952,977 


950,027 


Puerto Rico and Territories 


15.008.000 






17 


13,324.138 


2,575,852 


Total 


2.915.000.000 


75.000.000 






2.400.000,000 
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SOCIAL SERVICES BLOCK GRANT FUNDING 

Whereas, the rj^ntly enacted social services block grant provides funds for a va- 
riety of the nation s critical human service programs, which help people live inde- 
pendent an{J<productive lives (such as day care for working mothers, protective serv- 
ices for abused and neglected children, in-home services to help senior citizens 
remain in their own hor;nes, and rehabilitjition services to enable mentally and 
physically handicapped persons to live independent lives); and 

Whereas, the administration's stated goal of economic recovery is consistent with 
the goals of programs funded under the social services block grant; and 

Whereas, the social services block grant suffered a 20 percent reduction in fund- 
ing in fiscal year 1982 and the administration is proposing to reduce it by an addi- 
tional 18 percent in fiscal year 1983; and 

Whereas, states, realizing the long term value and cost effectiveness of social serv- 
ices, have maintained their commitment to social services programs despite federal 
budget cuts and have taken many positive steps to improve the quality and efficien- 
cy of social service programs (such as enhancing voluntary action to supplement 
publicly funded programs, expanding fee schedules, copayment mechanisms and 
other income producing measures, and targeting services to the most needy and vul- 
nerable people); and 
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Whereas, states cannot absorb additional cuts in the social services block grant 
and other interrelated programs (such as Work Incentive program, community serv- 
ice block grant, and rehabilitation services) without drastically reducing the services 
available to assist persons obtain and maintain intJependence: Therefore be it 

Resolved, that National Council of State Public Welfare Administrators strongly 
urges the Congress to retain a stable federal funding level for the social services 
block grant, in which states can rely and on which other efforts to reduce dependen- 
cy can be built. This stable funding should be established at the levels provided in 
the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981 ($2.45 billion in fiscal year 1983). 

Adopted by the National Council of State Public Welfare Administrators on Feb- 
ruary 11. 1982 

CHILD WELFARE BLOCK GRANT 

Whereas, the administration has proposed to consolidate the child welfare serv- 
ices and training programs (Title IV-B) with the foster care and adoption assistance 
programs (Title IV-E), and reduce funding by approximately 20 percent on the basis 
of administrative savings; and 

Whereas, service reductions and service priority changes have already occurred in 
fiscal year 1982 due primarily to reductions in the social services block grant; and 

Whereas, the children served by these programs are abused, neglected, and de- 
pendent children whose care and protection is and will continue to be the responsi- 
bility of the states regardless of the economic conditions of the nation; therefore be 
it 

Resolved, that the National Council of State Public Welfare Administrators op- 
poses the proposed funding reduction for the child welfare block grant, and proposes 
a funding level equal to or greater than the fiscal year 1982 funding level; and be it 
further 

Resolved, that the chair of the NCSPWA social services committee in consultation 
with the executive committee of the NCSPWA form a subcommittee whose purpose 
will be to discuss with members of Congress, the administration, and other appropri- 
ate groups the concepts proposed in the child welfare block grant and their irnplica- 
tions for an ongoing federal commitment to child welfare programs; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, that whether or not these programs are placed in a block grant, the 
NCSPWA supports the continuation of the progressive child welfare requirements 
embodied in P.L. 96-272 (Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980), the. 
cumulative purpose of which is to insure that children will not linger in out-of-home 
placement. 

Adopted by the National Council of State Public Welfare Administrators on Feb- 
ruary 11. 1982. 

Ms. Blum. Thank you. Perhaps the most important message then 
tO(day is to communicate that the full impact of the Federal bu(dget 
re(iuctions enacteci in fiscal year 1982 has not yet been felt in many 
States. In part, because of the uncertainty until well into the fiscal 
year of the final Fecieral funciing level, and, in part, 'because of (dif- 
ferences in fiscal years, several States have been able to (delay 
actual service reciuctions. 

Other States have avoided making cuts by passing on or sharing 
the Federal reductions with othe'r levels of government, with serv- 
ice providers, and with service recipients themselves. Some States 
have been better able than others to respond to this year's budget 
cuts in the services programs. ' 

All States, however, have indicated that serious service disrup- 
tions would be the result of further budget reductions,, especially of 
the magnitude proposed by the President, in his fiscal year 1983 
budget package. - • 

To avoid this disruption, the National Council of State Public 
Welfare Administrators urges Congress to reject the President's 
proposal to reduce the social services block grant by an additional 
18 percent and to instead retain a stable level of funding for title 
XX. The stable funding level must be one on which States can rely 
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and on which efforts can be built to prote.ct vulnerable children 
and families. 

The council believes that the stable funding levels should be es- 
tablished at $2.4d billion in fiscal year 1983, the level provided in 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act. 

io?.ru^^ ^^^^^ welfare block grant, President Reagan's fiscal year 
lJ«d budget proposal also recommends a child welfare block grant 
which would consolidate title IV.B, child welfare services and train- 
ing, with title IV.E, foster care and adoption assistance, and would 
reduce funding by approximately 23 percent below what is estimat- 
ed btates will receive in fiscal year 1983 for these programs 

According to Secretary Schweiker, the proposal, when it is final- 
ly drafted, will reduce the Federal burden on States while retain- 
ing protections for children and foster care and those receiving 
child welfare services. 

The enactment of Public Law 96-272 represented the culmina- 
tion ot years of effort by a broad, coalition of organizations con- 
cerned about children, supported by the strong leadership of Mem- 
bers of Congress, including you, Mr. Chairman, and the other dis- 
tinguished members of this committee. The National Council of 
Mate Public Welfare Administrators were actively involved 
throughout the D-year development of this legislation. Our council 
IS on record in support of the creation of a/ new part IV E of the 
Social Security Act, including new State requirements to assure ef- 
fective administration of the program. 

The council supported phased increases in title IV B child wel- 
fare services funding as a fiscal incentive for States to establish 
foster care information systems, conduct inventories of children in 
care, establish case review systems, and develop permanency plan- 
ning and preventive service programs. 

The first of these incentive increases in title IV.B funds was 
^y^.V?^^^[,^ ^H^^s in fiscal year 1981, when Congress appropriated 
mS.D million for title IV.B child welfare services. By the end of 
the fiscal year, 34 States certified that they had met Public Law 
m-)-ZlZ requirements and thus qualified for the incentive funds 

In the current fiscal year, slightly less IV.B money is available. 
But it IS expected that additional States will* have met their re- 
quirements. 

The council believes that Public Law 96-272 has been a very 
positive force in providing both direction and incentive for States 
to move toward instituting much needed extensive reforms of their 
foster care and child welfare systems. Without these additional 
funds, many States would never have been able to make this proe- 
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Since there has been no official child welfare block grant propos- 
al introduced by the administration to date, our national council 
has taken no final position on the block grant at this time. We 
have, however, addressed issues raised by the proposal, which are 
included in a resolution attached to our testimony. i 
As administrators, we welcome the administrative flexibility that 
the block grant mechanism may entail. However, we have several 
major concerns with this proposal, as we understand it. Most im- 
portantly, the funding level, the loss of entitlement status for foster 
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care, and the apparent abdication of Federal responsibility for in- 
suring quality service programs and permanency for children. 
: The proposed child v^lfare block grant presents us with the 
same' problems as does me .social services block grant: A funding 
level too low to meet the needs of children in care and a funding 
reduction too large to be justified on the grounds of administrative 
savings. 

The proposed 23 percent reduction, coupled with the retention of 
the Public Law 96-272 requirements, would place States in the un- 
tenable position of having to choose between making critical sys- 
tems improvements and meeting critical service needs. Thus pro- 
posed, funding reduction taken along with the proposed reduction 
in title >JP would virtually decimate children's services programs 
in fiscal year 1983. 

The foster care program has been considered an entitlement pro- 
gram since its inception. The ceiling on foster care, established by 
Public Law 96-272, goes into effect only when Federal funds for 
child welfare services are appropriated at sufficient levels as de- 
fined by that statute. 

It is important to point out that the foster care ceiling was put in 
place not as a budget-tightening device but rather as a mechanism 
to promote permanency for children. 

Programs which provide that essential care for children outside 
their homes and seek to keep families together should not be sub- 
jisct to the uncertainties to the annual appropriations, process. The 
interests of dependent children and of the N^ift)n are best served 
by continuation of title IV. E as an entitlement program. 

The council also supports the continuation of the x)rogressive 
child welfare reforms embodied, in Public Law 96-272. The council 
believes that there must be continued efforts to insure that chil- 
dren do not linger in out-of-home placements. It is our belief that 
there is a valid rale for the Federal Govermment in children serv- 
ices programs. The Federal Govermment should not be involved in 
the details of administering programs but rather in setting broad 
directions and goals for the programs to pursue. 

In summary, the National Council of State Public Welfare Ad- 
ministrators strongly opposes additional cuts in title IV.B or IV. E. 
These programs have already been significantly affected by the 
funding reductions in the title XX social service^ block grant. Addi- 
tional cuts cannot be absorbed through nonexistent administrative 
savings. Cuts in title IV.E would seriousl^ affect [the quantity and 
quality of services to children and families and would severely un- 
dermine the progress begun by the Adoption Assistance and Child 
Welfare Act of 1980. | 

The council recommends that these programs be funded in fiscal 
year 1983 at a level equal to or greater than the current level. The 
council would like to discuss with Members of Congress and with 
the administration the concepts proposed for the child welfare 
block grant and their implications for our shared commitment to 
children. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Commissioner. 4 
What is happening to those kids that lost medicaid benefits as a 
result of the changes in AFDC? 
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^^AohV^^'u^^ ^^^^ monitoring throughout the States. In 

fact APWA has been very active in surveying what is occurring in 
the States. As you know, the first States to implement began in Oc- 
tober. Other States were limited and required statutory change as 
in New York, to monitor the effects on families and children. 

We are observing in one of out;; districts in New York State for 
instance, Monroe County, that about one-quarter of the families of 
the cases that became ineligible for day care have applied for 
public assistance or food stamps within 6 months. 

But our staff at both the State and APWA level, are actively 
trying to analyze the information that is just beginning to come in 
and we will continue to share with you whatever information is 
available. 

Mr. Rangel. What do you find the political climate to be in 
Albany? Are the State legislators prepared to increase taxes in 
order to compensate for this shortfall in Federal programs? 

Ms. Blum. I think there would be great reluctance to see any sig- 
nificant increase in taxes. And there would have to be a significant 
increase in order to compensate for the level of cutbacks that you 
have been discussing here this morning. 

Our legislators, as you know, tend to be very constructive and 
progressive, and they did take certain actions in the fall to protect, 
for instance, pregnant women who otherwise would not have been 
able to receive benefits during their earlier trimesters of pregnan- 
cy, a foolish change in AFDC. 

They also took action to provide for continuing benefits for stu- 
dents who were finishing high school, working through vocational 
training school or in college because they recognize these creden- 
tials are very important^o assure independence fbr our young 
people who currently receive assistance. 

But even taking these and other small steps cost Xhe' State $60 
million. We cannot afford to step in and pick up other reductions of 
much greater magnitude, much as I* think our State legislators 
would want to do that. v 

Mr. Rangel. Have you been-contacted by any churches or chari- 
table organizations or private corporations, indicating that they are 
willing to join the national call for voluntarism? 

Ms. Blum. No. In fact, we have had discussions with corporate 
representatives as well as Caflkolic Charities and the Federation of 
Protestant Welfare groups ..who express puzzlement. Everyone 
vvants to help. The problem is that when you have reductions of 
this magitude, dollars are simply not there to compensate for the 
level of cutback. 

rf'^.^Hk^ ^ ^^^^ willingness. There really is a concerted 

effort ^ith other approaches to try to provide support for our most 
dependent families. But we are limited, whether we are talking 
about private or public resources. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Miller. ^ ' ^ 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much for your statement to explain 
to some Members of Congress that for an administration that is 
^talking about fiexibility and 'New Federalism, title XX provided 
th^Kopportunity in social services. And since this administration 
has come to town, all sorts of things have happened. 
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Having that fact on the record would make us a little skeptical, I 
think, to turn over child welfare in the same block grant proposal 
to this same group of people who have demonstrated a lack of con- 
cern in their cuts in title XX, which, I think, provides the greatest 
flexibility to States and localities to meet those social service needs. 

You st^e' in the record that you do not see any savings coming 
from therso-called flexibility that it would allow. Last' year these 
savings seemed to have evaporated. These savings were supposed to 
have been generated because local entities can do it better. But you 
are suggesting that is not the case? 

Ms. Blum. No. In fact, the discussion of flexibility tends to 
become absurd, because title XX was the one program which we 
had where one could plan and produce services in a flexible way. 

I think that State administrators and local county administrators 
had used that flexibility well to demonstrate that we can produce 
the most for the public dollar. We were caught then in a dreadful 
trap. During the fall, when those funds' were reduced so mightily 
and so suddenly, counties and States found themselves nigidly 
bound in to providing the most basic services, like protective serv- 
ices, without the ability to stabilize families with preventive and 
day care services, which often can prevent the need for those ex- 
pensive protective or foster care services. ^ 

We need you so Hiuch as we have always/needed you in the past, 
but we need you more now to represent the citizens who require 
title XX and child welfare services. Those services are most in need 
of protection. It has been cited already that they comprise the 
smallest portion of the human service budget, but they have been 
the hardest hit. And I became very skeptical in watching where 
the reductions occurred, when I knew where the growth h^d been 
occurring in the hurhan service and other portions of the budget. 

So I hope that you and our chairman, as in the past, will contin- 
ue to advocate for these very necessary programs that are little un- 
derstood by the public but certainly understood and needed by our 
citizens. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. • 
Mr. Rangel. My cochairman, Mr. Waxman. \ 
Mr. Waxman. I have no questions. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank' you. I do hope that the improvement that 
you are able to bring about in the State of New York and that pro- 
gressive legislative body, of which I am so proud to be a former 
member, does not cause us to have a setback. The setback may 
come as people vote with their feet and come into the State to' take 
advantage of the benefits. 

It seems sometimes like Catch-22, where the more that you try to 
do for people the more you burden the taxpayers. 

Ms. Blum. I think we can only remain optimistic. Keep fighting. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you. Commissioner. 

As most of you can see, our ngxt witness. Bill Cosby, has agreed 
to testify before our committee. It is so unusual to see somebody 
who has gained such outstanding praise for drama and comedy, 
who is an international entertainer, and a winner of awards, who 
has nonetheless been able to find^o much time to assist communi- 
ties in economi'c development and civil rights. I suspect that not- 
withstanding his educational background and his family life, there 
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is nothing that shines forth no matter what he is doing more than 
his deepseated love and affection for chil'dren. 

As his country and his Congress are about to embark upon pro- 
grams that could adversely affect children, we should not be sur- 
prised that Bill Cosby oncig^:again is coming forth to share his views 
with us. ^ 

On behalf of the Ways and Means Committee and the Commerce 
Committee, I welcome you. 

Mr. Waxman. 

Mr. Waxman. I too want to welcome you, and I look forward to 
your testimony. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Miller. 
Mr. Miller. Welcome. 

Mr. Cosby. Is this all right? Is the volume fine? 
Mr. Rangel. Yes. Please proceed as you wish. 

STATEMENT OF BILL COSBY, GREENFIELD, MASS. 

Mr. Cosby. I think that every person who is really an authority 
on what is going on in terms of the cuts, the people who, know the 
numbers, the people who have all the significant data, will prob- 
ably be saying the same thing. And in thinking about what I was 
supposed to do that would make it really significant, I do not know 
how many people have come to say what the cuts would have 
meant had they happened at a time when they were growing up. 

Much of my humor has been about living in the lower economic 
neighborhood in North Philadelphia. I think that had I not been a 
young child to take advantage of the benefits that we had in those 
days, we would have been thrown out of our home because my par- 
ents were lower economic people. 

At the time, it was not called welfare, it was called relief, and we 
looked forward to the 15th and the 30th of each month. The mail- 
man was a very important person in our lives. 

We movecfinto a lower economic housing project called the Rich- 
ard Allen Homes, which was pro'bably one of the first in north 
Philadelphia or in Philadelphia to be built. It was the first time as 
a child that I had seen hot and cold running water come out of the 
same faucet, ^running full strength. The tub was the first tub I 
could remember being bathed in. Prior ^to that, we lived in north 
Philadelphia in a place on Stuart Street. My mother bathed me in 
one of those metal tin tubs, the Wheeling tubs, put the cold water 
in it, because we only had cold water, put it on the stove, heated it, 
and pulled it down and bathed us. 

The hospital in our neighborhood of north Philadelphia in the 
housing projects was the Einstein Hospital. The medical aid we re- 
ceived was paid for by the Government. Our lunches were paid for 
by the Government, in the sense that my mother gave me a quar- 
ter for lunch, and it cost something like 15 cents. And for that I 
received "a- well-balanced diet,'' and as you all know, this changes 
every 5 years as to what is well balanced. 

.1 played on athletic teams that were supported by the Govern- 
ment. These teams, I believe, kept me from having an idle mind 
that could very well have caused me toHhink about doing other 
things that may have been harmful. There were gangs available. 
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but I had sports that I loved, and they gave us real uniforms, police 
athletic league, organizations such as the Salvation Army and so 
forth and soT)n. 

What I am trying to get at is that without this aid, without that 
check coming the 15th and the 30th, my father .wandering back 
and forth between home and whatever the problems were that my 
parents had, had it not been for this aid, I and my brothers and my 
mother would have really been out in the street or living with 
other people, people who would be relatives or friends of my moth- 
er's, 

What I am saying is I do not think anyone is realising the simp^ 
fact that my mother'did not have a Cadillac. *She did not maneuver 
so she could get 12 \yelfare checks. She did not maneuver so that 
she could get a kickback from a doctor on medicaid. My mother 
used everything. 

Now, she did cheat. She worked as a. domestic horn 8 in the 
morning until around 5 in the evening, at that time, which is in 
the late 1940's through the 19a0 s, for $8 a day cash as a domestic. 
She worked 3 days a week. So this $24 a week somehow still went 
up because she had three boys that she had to take care of. 

I think that the people who are making these cuts are not really 
and truly thinking. The people who are using the offenders and 
• abusers of these programs to make these cuts are not using the 
proper numbers. They are leaving them out. And needless to say, 
even in businesses that are using great religious orders, there is a 
great amount of cheating and stealing that goes on. 

Children who need to be aided because their parents are lower 
economic or lower middle economic are beinj^unished because* 
someone feels that trhis Is the reasoh*why we^j^'a' country that is 
having a terrible, terrible deficit problem. They" happen to' be very, 
very wrong. And Tlook for other people to prove this theory. 

I do not have it on paper. I could read it for you out of numerous* 
books. But the reason why I wanted to come here was to tell every- 
one what I happen to be a product, my two brothers happen to be 
products, of. There is a certain emotional feeling that you get 
which makes a difference between your being able to have .your 
tooth taken care of when you are in pain and you are poor as op- 
posed to jus^ letting the darned thing hurt and' having no place to 
go to get itiixed because you have no money for it. " 

I do not think that America is supposed to be like that. I do not 
think that we are supposed to be a country that will say, well, 
some of you will just have to die, some of you will just have to 
suffer. 

The songs that I remember singing as a child had to do with 
tightening your belt and flexing your arm and -getting ready to' 
save the country. They did not say anything about some of you will 
not eat, some of you will die, because you cannot get medical serv- 
ice, old or young. 

It did. not say that a child who is unhealthy because he or she 
cannot get any aid has to look at an old person across the hall who 
is dying because they cannot get any aid either. I do not think this 
is what America is supposed to be about. 

I am going to close off at this particular point, because I have 
said all that I have to say. My wife and I are to this point very 
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wealthy people because of what I do for a living and what I have 
chosen to do. I said to my wife, when I die I want to come back as 
one of my children because somehow through this setup these five 
people who have never had a job are going to have more money 
than I ever had and will ever hope to ^have, because of the tax 
structure. 

I want to thank all of you for letting me speak. And I feel very, 
very American about being able to come here and say all of this' 
Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Cosby. 

What has been your experience with thpse people that have been 
the beneficiary of Government programs in the past when they 
have somehow broken through poverty and^t^ached a point where 
they are no longer dependent? Do you find -that they forget so 
easily that they once were dependent on Federal programs? 

Mr. Cosby. No; absolutely not. Nor will their friends let them 
forget, [Laughter.] 

We tend to have a club. I can name five felJows^who lived in the 
projects with me. Well, they did not live with me, but we lived in 
the projects, our parents lived there. One is the president of a 
nun^ber of radio stations in the United States of America. Another 
one is just a plain old graduate of Penn State. Another one is just a 
plain old doctor. And others are schoolteachers. We have a number 
of Ph. D. s who graduated from the same elementary school that I 
graduated from. 

I am here really to tell you that the number that they keep men- 
tioning about the person with the Cadillac, the person who has 
abused and so forth and so on, howhere near comes cl&ie to the 
number, that is going to be destroyed because we may colt^etically 
make some middle-income people feeltW the^job being done. ' • 
.1 am not saying that we are not supposed to be No. 1 in ^defense, 
* which becomes offense, which becomes defense again, which may 
lead to no fence at all. [Laughter.] 

I am saying that surely the United States of America, being a 
country made up of brilliant people, the best universities, the. best 
minds, working together,^'surely they can come up with iome way 
to save something called *money which is nothing rpore than num- 
bers, a better fashion than making some people feei very, very un- 
wanted in this country. 

Mr. Rangel. Have you ever, Mr. Cosby, tried to figure out in dol- 
lars and cents how much your family could have possibly received 
during those hard days from youY Government and then in recent 
years how much you returned in income taxes? 

Mr. Cosby. I passed that a long time ago, and I will tell you 
something else. I do not mind paying my taxes. One thing about 
being poor or having been poor is that there is a thing of you want 
to pay for everything now, you want everything paid for. 

I had a job in our house. My job was to tell people that rhy 
mother was not home. An5 it was there that I hated to just owe 
anybody anything, even the Watkins ma'n. You know, we owed him 
for the shampoo. And the man would come by and it was not any- 
thing, my mother owed him 58 cents. "My'mother did not drink and 
she did not smoke. I did not have any strange uncles in the house. 
[Laughter.] . * 
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I am telling you that this was a woman, this is a woman, who 
works very, very hard. She was Tiot church people either. So she 
did^not spend any money on snuff or pies for the church. 

My point is that this is all very, very ridiculous. These are chil- 
dren that we are talking about, who come into this world that is 
also strange. The same people whb are against abortions are also 
the same people who want to make these damned cuts. I do not un- 
derstand their thinking. And neither do they. [LaughterJ 

Mr. Ra^ngel. Some people said the moral majority is neither. w 
^ . Mr. Waxman. 

Mr. Waxman. Well, Mr. Cosby, I want to thank you very much 
for being here, h).ecause I think you have explglined things in a way. 
that everyone pan understand. Not only from your own experience, 
but as a celebrity, you give a visibility to these kinds of cuts. 

This administraftion claims to be profamily, and yet they are 
doing more to harm the family by these budget cuts. We are talk- 
ing about punishing children, who certainly have not done any- 
thifig wrpng because they may need to see a doctor, they may need 
* some basic nutrition. The Government in the past has provided 
such benefits to needy children, and I believe it ought to continue 
doing so. ^ 
I You are from Philadelphia, as you have mentioned. In Philadel- 

phia, if President Reagan's cuts go through, the city will have to. 
eliminate health services for 20,000 children and youth. That does 
not make any sense to me. 

In North Philadelphia, the infant mortality rate is 22 per 1,000 
live births. Citywide the rate is 13 per 1,000. But the infant s^urviv- 
al rates are going to be adversely affected in both sectors of the 
community. 

These budfget cuts say, in effect, that we as a society a^e not ev^n 
going to give our children an equal starting point in life, Poor chil- 
dren will be less able to fulfill themselves, to have a chance in soci- 
ety to become" a movie actor or a doctor or a teacher or a Congress- 
man or anything else. 

I find that shocking. I think most people who realize it would .say 
that is not what they want, that is not what they thought they 
* were getting when th6y voted fox^ Ronald Reagan. And a Idt of 
people who voted for him ar^Teeling very sorry^^ey did at this 
point. ^ ^ 

I do not have a question. But I do want to thank you for being 
here. 

Mr. Cosby. Well, Mr. Waxman, I feel that, yes, a lot of people 
voted for Ronald Reagan and a lot of people still feel that what he 
stands for can work. 
^ But on another level, I have this thing that keeps going around. 
There are two things that have to do with failure, taking the horse 
to water and the horse not drinking. And then there are some 
people who will not take the horse to the water at all. And this is 
the case of these particular cuts'. The horse is not being allowed to 
go to the water at all. \ ^ 

As I said before, my family and I feel that, yes, we do need a. 
great defense and we do need to be No 1. We do need to make the 
dollar stronger. We do need employment. We need tax cuts. I 
would love to pay nothing 1 year. 
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Mr. Waxman. According to our bill from last year, this may be 
your year. [Laughter.] 

Mr Cosby. The most important thing is I have had my wife and 
my children and I, thmking it over and talking it over, we feel that 
with all of the geniuses that are working, vvhether they be moral 
majority or again anything, let us find some people with some 
sense who can realise that morally we have to look at "what is 
going on. And this is not right at all.., 

^ Mr. Waxman. It is not right from what they tell lis they think is 
right because they tell us we want* to protect the family, we want 
a safety net to keep the poorest from being hurt. And" yet despite 
what they say, they come in with budget policies that are going to 
completely destroy the opportunities for poor children. 

Mr Cosby. There is one other thing, also I do not know if they . 
are thinking about,. which has to do with the future. If these lower 
economic people are not protected and if these lower economic 
people have any chance to think about what happened and now 
they are older, stronger people, what do they become? What hope 
did they have while they were coming up? And what ideals* did 
they hear and tak^ into themselves except a negative force per- 
haps? , , ' 

^ This is also something we can fear unless we are just ready to 
gun them down when they grow up angry and mentally disturbed 
physically disturbed, and have no empathy at all fpr the country 
-Are we then to sliy that these people are ungrateful? Whose fault 
will it be- then at that time? 

Mr. Waxman. I think we have to ask whose responsibility it is to 
assure that all children get the basic necessities of life and equal 
.opportunity to advance themselves. I am worried that the values 
that we are sharing with them by our example of cutting out food 
and health care are not the kind of values we.are going to want to 
have repeated by them as they grow into adults who will also act 
selfishly and without regard for other people and their misfor- 
tunes. I 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cosby. Thank you. 

Mr. RXngel. Mr. CcfBby, Beverly Birns, our staff fellow pulled all 
this together, researched all the various committees in the Con- 
gress that have socne type of jurisdiction over children's programs 
George Miller comes from the Education and J^abor Committee. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cosby, thank you very much for your generosity in being 
here today to articulate your concerns and your feelings. I think 
maybe one of the most important aspects— two very important as- 
pects--of what you have said is, first of all, as you described in 
your childhood and your family, you really described a system that 
allowed, that appeared £o allow, that family to exist as a family 
1 hat those supports in terms of housing and health care, in terms 
of income supplements to the earnings your mother was working 
every day to provide, allowed you to stay together. 

Mr. Cosby. Yes. And we wanted to get out of it also 

Mr. Miller. Poverty is not noble? 

Mr. Cosby. ^No. 

Mr. Miller. It does not work? 
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Mr. Cosby. Not at all. In the whole neighborhood, this housing 
project, we could not afford a telephone. We cpuld not afford a T¥ 
set. There was one family called the Robinsons, who lived a half 
block away from us, and I will nev^r forget this, and people ^hink I 
am lying when I say it, there wag a television set in those days — 
this i^ in the late I940*s Or I950*s that you put a quarter ir^ it, and 
it played for an hour. And we would shut it off whenever commer- 
cials came on — which I am glacj^they do not do* now. [Laughter.] 

By-t> the thing is that there was one telephone, and the poor 
person who owned that -phone, I do not think they ever got a call 
for themselves. They, had a messenger service that ran a kid down 
and knocked on the door, there is a call for you, come up to get the 
call. And nobody charged for anything. 

I remember a gentleman b>Vthe name of Mr. Glover, who went 
into his own pocket. This man did not make a Iqt of money. I mean 
he was in the projects with us. They checked your salary before 
they let you move in there. And Mr. Glover started a Boy Scout 
troop in north Philadelphia, which was one of the funniest Boy 
Scout troops you ever wanted to see, because we had uniforms, and 
when we would go on a hike, we caught the trolley car. We rode 
out to the park and got off the trolley car. Then we marched 
around the park and then got back on the trolley car and then 
came back home. And that was city life for us. 

I, remember a camp that was sponsored by the University of 
Pennsylvania, called Camp Green Lane. It cost $9.50, You stayed 
there for 10 days. And we learned all the songs f^om the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania and nobody knew where it wj^. [Laughter.] 

All these things were the things that We needed" but we felt good 
about them, to swim in a real little lake, to step on a real snake, to 
listen to- spooky stories, things that my parents could never have 
afforded to do, to get a bus ride, to leave that^ city to go out to 
where there were real trees that had not been planted there. 

Well, some of the t^hings were not too good, like real mosquitos. 
They are healthy out thore, {Laughter,] 

What I am saying is these things are needed for the mind as well 
as the physical. My brotheroJames died of rheumatic fever. He died 



in the hospital. To this day, H^do not know how my mother paid the 
bill. But I am pretty sure that a great d^al of it was done through 
the Government, because of our need. 

Now, I am rtot too siiVe what is going to happen. You and I know 
very well how hard and coldblooded a big city can be. But if a child 
pulls up with his parents and the child is sick and this hospital or 
whatever area knows that t^e chil#does not have any money and 
it is not going or it may not 'be paid for, th'ey may just turn that 
child away. And there we hav6 a person who is even sicker by |he 
time they get to someone, or dead. Now, -whose hands is this stuff 
on? 

Mr. Miller, I think the second point in your statement that I 
find very important is your conclusion that this is not the way 
America is supposed to be. This is not the way Americans believe 
America is. 

Mr. Cosby. No. 

Mr. Miller, What we are finding now is that, with a frightening 
pace, this is what America^^^is becoming. We'll see the results: the 
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mcrease in infant mortality, the dead babies, the mothers who do' 
not carry their babies to term because of popr nutrition, the people 
who sat where you. are* sitting this morning telling us that hospi^ 
tals will not allow the delivery of children because they are afraid 
they are going to need» intensive care and nobody is going to pay 
them. So they are turning away poor families. 

This is what is going on in America, and that is what America is' 
becoming,.' And the frightening thing is that when 'you say to us 
that thi^*>4s not the way America is supposed to' be, we have the 
ability to just turn it around. We have the ability to feed pregnant 
women so that th^ey have healthy little babies. 

We have the ability to teach .ev^y 'kid to read, but we choose not 
to. We have the ability' to provide recreational opportunities for 
children liRe yoqrsejf, growing up in the cities, but we choose not 
to. And even ^rXth-ose people, those governments,tv\yhether ' it is 
btate or city, d§ charitable organizations who ha^e chosen to help 
in the past, eyen they are being cut back. They will not be able to 
realize the potential of their dreams. The city that wants to make"* 
these efforts in infant health care and education will not have the 
necessary funds. ^ 

And so I agi^ with you this is not the way America" is supposed 
to be. But unfortunately, it is what America is becoming for that 
group of people who in many instances through no fault of their 
own are born into a poor family. Children do not choose their par- 
ents. They find out when they come Home from the hospital that 
this IS a poor family, they got stuck in a poor family, and now they 
are finding out that America for them is closing off avenues- ofop- 
portunity, even to become a plain old Penn State graduate That 
avenue is being terminated for poor people. 
^ I think it is a frightening message that you leave. 

Mr. Cosby. It is a frightening message also because, as you just 
mentioned, with the universities where does a lower economic kid 
look to? If you find the kid who cannot jump, throw, run^ or do 
something great in front of a number of people, a lower economic - 
kid who IS not in tuHn a genius and has public relations firms doing 
things for him, then where does this male or female go? Where is 
the hope? 

I mean the child dies as well as the one who d^ied in the h0spital. 
As well as the one who died physically, this one dies mentally. 
I hen America has lost another resource due to the fact that this is 
a lower economic person. 

Mr. Miller. That is it. It is the loss of that resource, becaus^^un- 
fortunately all bright kids are not born into wealthy families. 

Mr. Cosby. Thanks a lot. 

Mr. Miller. Some bright kids^are born into poor families. Some 
stars are born into poor families and some are born into weijthy 
families. ™ 

Mr. Cosby. Absolutely. ^My IQ is higher than Mayor Koch's^ 
[Laughter.] 

I was very happy to read that. 

Mr. Rangel. I could have told you that. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Miller. I think it is better to have a New Yorker respond to 
that point. 
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Mr^'^GuARiNi. From the statement he made ahput the up- 
staters ... 

Mr* Rangel. Mr. Guarini is on the Ways and Means Committee 
and also on the Subcommittee of Oversight, and he is from the 
State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Guarini. I merely want to thank you, Mr. Cosby, for tfhe 
great concern that you show. You are a great credit to our country 
for taking your valUai)le time to come here and gjving us the bene- 
fit of your experience is something we are very appreciative of. 

Tsit on this committee and often listen to economists^ talk num> 
bers. We have it day after, day^ and it is really refreshing to hear 
someone talk about people and humanity because that is where 
democracy is supposed to be at. We are a natiop^ of people, not a 
nation of numbers. 

They often describe Washington as being 12 square miles of fan- 
tasy surrounded by reality. I think what you have helped to^do is 
bring a little bit of reality and commonsense to the committee 
hearings. And it has been very, very helpful. 

I agree with you that there is no reason why the greatest Nation 
in the world, the wealthiest Nation the world has ever known, 
cannot afford to take care of itsNneedy. It is just a very sad com- 
mentary on what is happening today to have this lack of sensitivity 
and this lack of compassion that now exists in government. 

I think that more people like you coming forward will bring the 
Nation back to its good senses again. So I truly want to thank you 
for being here. 

Mr. Cosby. Well, I hope so. I am' not, too sure. I have heard the 
cutters talk. There are some cold-blooded, thin-lipped people. 

Mr. Guarini. It is^going to make for some very hot summers, too, 
if it keeps on, becauise I am afraid that when people make a great 
deal of money, they do not put something back into the system, 
they are failing to Cake out the social insurance that they are going 
to need to keep what th^y'do have. 

And you know, in the old days' of the Romans, they first gave the 
poor people bread to keep them quiet. Then they gave them wine 
to keep them quiet. Then they gave them circuses in the Coliseum 
to keep them quiet. And after that, they ran out of things. 

We have got to dq something for the people who are on tha Wall 
Street level a ffd' the banking and investment people, to make them 
realize that We ^re a country of people and for them to keep what 
they have, they, damned well better understand that they have got 
to put something back into the system, that they cannot keep it all' 
toitiemselves. 

^Mr. Cosby. The Wall Street people, or whatever you call the 
conomists, I am really not that concerned with them as much as I 
am with some folks who happen to feel that life will be a lot better 
if they had that dollar instead of the person who is already poor. I 
m talking about greed. 

I^am not talking about somebody who has put sbmething togeth-. 
er where he has said, this is the best way. I am just talking about^ 
some greedy people who for one reason or another have also been 
tricked. And the funniest joke of it is that this cutback has cut into 
some people who voted for the cutter to do the cutting. 
Mr. Guarini. That is right. 
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Mr. Cosby. That is the one part of it. 

Mr. GuARiNi. Even Wall Street is not believing it these^days. 

Mr. Cosby. That is true. So we find that everyone here feels a 
little bit of that whip, especially when the guy throwing^it cannot 
hit. ' 

Mr. GuARiNi. Let us hope that they will get some sense and we 
will get back on the track. 

Mr. Cosby. On behalf of Mrs. Cosby, who sent me here [laughter] 
and my five'children, who will be wealthier than I [laughter] as the 
Cosby family, we want the lower and middle income people to 
know that what we were, we still -remember. And these cuts, we do 
know they hurt. Thank you. 

Mr. GuARiNi. You are truly a splendid man. Thank you. 

Mr. Miller. I would hope that oi>e of the basic routines of stand- 
up comedians in comedy is to tell us about your neighborhood, your 
family. I think that the, picture that you gave us this morning is 
far different than the picture that we have come to know about 
your family and your neighborhood. But I tJhink it is a very, very 
important message. And I would hope that som'ehow.you could lean 
on your colleagues to express to this country where some of their 
roots are in a very real sense, \o help explain, because that" iOo^^r 
business, what it means and the price that would be paid. 
* And, again, your generosity in coming here to share that with us 
is really appreciated. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rangel. I would like to join with Mr. jMiller. You always 
lean on those who give so much of themselves. But if you want to 
fi'nd some group that is the least powerful, it has to be the kids, 
and especially the poorTcids. Not even prisoners are as powerless" as 
poor kids. 

^ Mr. Cosby. No, because,! think if this continues, you will be able 
to live better In Attica than out in the street if you are a poor child 
going from* a lower-economic neighborhood. It would be better just 
to go ahead and get busted and eat better in prison. 

Mr. Rangel. One forgets you are a comedian when you testify. 
But our committee is going into a lot of our cities, and it is not un- 
usual for some of our older people to fee asking for a little help 
^ when the winter comes. Thank you. Thank you very much. 
^ Mr. Cosby. All right. 

Mr. Rangel. Let me thank Marian Wright Edelman, who is the 
president of the Children'? Defehse Fund, for being so gracious in 
terms of changes in the order of the witnesses. 



STATEMENT OF MARIAN WRIGHT EOEJLMAN, PRESIDENT. 
^ CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FtJ^D 

'Ms. Edelman. I think we ought to close the^ hearing, Mr. Chair- 
man, and get that tape and put it on throughout America, and I 
think maybe we will wake up the public. Wbat Bill Cosby said was 
just fantastic. 

I thank 'you for holding these hearings. I think it is absolutely 
wonderful that you are doing this. And I have prepared a very 
Jong, very detailed statement setting out the impacts on children 
and families in tH?Narea of welfare, medicaid, social services, child 
care, that I would like to submit for the record. 
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Mr. RANGEii. I have heard and read so many of your statements. 
They may be long but they have never been dull. Your* full state- 
ment will appear in the record. ^ 

Ms..Edelman. I suppose what I would like to take my Full time 
to'^say that I think we can win for childrert.in 1982. The chairman 
is aware of a slave woman, Sojurner Truth, who has given us new 
way^of looking at how we can win for children in 1982. And I just 
want to talk about, for a moment, four main barriers to trying to 
make the couhtry aware of our own children and their needs. 

One vivid image that came to me is one I would like to share. I 
would like to quote Sojurner Truth because she had very good ways 
of saying things verysimply. I quote her: 

I hear talking about the Constitution and the rights of man. I comes up and I 
takes hold of this Constitution. It looks mighty big, an4 I feels for my rights. But 
there aren't any there. Then I say, 'God. what ails this Constitution? And he says to 
me, there is a little weasel in it. 

Well, I think that this year there are a lot of big weasels gnaw- 
ing away at the Constitution and at the foundation of opportunity 
for poor, handicapped, black, female, and other minority^ children 
that we must identify and talk abou^. And the first weasel that the 

^Congress is beginning to get ahold of as he comes up here to testify 
is the Stockman opportunistic weasel who has tried to reduce com- 
plex human needs to paper charts and graphs atid to play comput- 
. er sliderule roulette with the lives of millions of children. 

^ Although last year and this year he continues to be a master of 
funny arithmetic that can be twisted to support any politically ex- 
igencies of the mortient, I think that the American people and cer- 
tainly those of us who are in the children's community who care 
about the poor are beginning to realize that this weasel is a lot- 
weaker than we are. For all of his^omputers, he cannot make his 
numbers add up to a balanced budget. 

Those of us, on the other hand, R(fho care about childrert and 
about preventive programs have theVfreedom and the courage 'to 
talk about cutsvthat he cannot talk about and that we know make 
more sense. 

So I think the job., of this Congress and those of us in the outside 
helping this Congress and those of you who care about children, is 
to help him do his job of balancing the budget by staying true to 
what he said he wanted to do in his Atlantic Monthly piece, which 
is to curtail weak\:laims rather than weak clientg. 

He has obviously done kist the opposite, and in its first year this 
adrpinistration asked children to take more cuts than any other 
group in society. They took away $1 out of every $5 going to poo% 
abus^, hungry, and hometfess -children, which added up to about 
$10 billion. And on top of this, they are coming back and. asking for 
an additional $8 billion in fiscal year 1983. ' • 

These proposed 1983 cuts would take about one-third of title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, one-fifth out of child 
welfare, o^ne-fourth out of the Job Corps and Youth Employment 
programs, almost $5 billion more out of AFDC, food stamps, and 
medicaid. 

And if we look at a broader range of children's- programs rather 
than just those specific priorities of successful programs that we 
care about— including those programs that affects families amd chil- 
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dren~-thi« administration is proposing a massive reduction of 
almost $27 billion in -fiscal year 1983 alone..ThisSncluaes $22 bil- 
lion in new fiscal year 1982 cuts and a proposed $5'ft)illion in rescis- 
sions from cuts in the fiscal year 1982 budget levels. 

1 think that we have simply got to say in this Congress and 
throughout the country that Mr. Stockman can no longer have his 
way. 

The second weasel that we are very clear we have to fight is that 
of the Reagan myth spending weasel that has created an enormous 
accuracy gap in public policy decisionmaking, and" the kinds of 
hearings you are having today begin to educate the public about 
what is reality. The fact is it is not welfare cheatg that are the 
problem. People who are hungry, and many of them very young 
children. 

But with great skill and sloganistic simplicity. President Reagan' 
has taken a few k'ernels of truth and tainted a whole harvest of 
progress with a, few anecdotes and carefully selected facts he has 
painted tl^e Federal Government all bad. State and local govern- 
ments all good, the private sector efficient, the Government ineffi- 
cient, defense spending sacrosanct, and the domestic spending for 
th^ poor inflationary and uncontrollable. 

As ^ result, critical national decisions affecting the lives of mil- 
lions of American children now and ia the future are being n^'de 
without adequate debate and information and care. 

We have got a job to do, and this hearing is a good start today. 
And we will, in countering what the President has done in his 
rhetoric, in preying on the fears and resentments of those Ameri- 
cans who want to believe that most welfare recipients cheat, they 
clearly do not; that most are black, they are not; and imply that if 
we just end abuse in these programs we will solve our economic 
problems. 

What he has not told the public is that 68 percent of the so-called 
welfare cheats he is trying to rid- us of are children and that 11 
million children, the ones who are going to suffer from his food 
stamp cuts and his medicaid cuts and the human side that Mr. 
Cosby, I think, brought oat so effectively, which is the story we 
have got to get across. 
• The other big misperception put forth to the public is one lhat 
President Reagan has -eaused by saying he is not really cutting 
social programs, that what he is doing is merely decreasing the 
rate of spending, rather than cutting programs. 

While this is true in an overall way, it is also extremely mislead- 
m'g, and we are going to be making every effort, as*I know you will, 
to begin to get out there the fact that children's programs that 
were cut to the bone last year are being threatened with amputa-^ 
tion this year. 

The combined cuts from last year and this year's proposed cuts 
in title I add up to 51 percent cut. That is hardly a reduced fate of 
spending. A 95-percent cut would occur in the runaway youth pro- 
grams, a 44-percent cut in child nutrition and child maternal and 
child bealth. There would be a 100-percent cut in the Appalachian 
devlopment care funds, which includes child care for that belea- 
guered region. fi ' 
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The third weasel I want to mention very briefly and which we 
have been hearing a lot about and which for those of us who are 
child advocates*it has been hard for us to come and talk about is 
the greedy military weasel, which can never seem to get enough. 

Like every American, we are committed to a strong defense ^and 
able to respond to any external threat. But we do not equate loyal- 
ty to our# national security with unquestioning acceptance of every 
military expenditure. And I am beginning to hear Dwight Eisen- 
hower's quote a lot, and I would like to share it ^gain because I 
think^it is the central point of this year because this Congress has 
choices, the American public has choices, and we have got to make 
those choices clear. " ^ ■ 

Dwight Eisenhower said in 1953, and I quote him: 

Every gun that is made, every warship launched, every rocket^red, signifies a 
theft from those who hunger and are not fed,. those who ai;-e cold and are not 
clothed. The world in arms is not spending money alone, it is spending the sweat of 
its laborers, the genius of its scientists, the^hopes of its children. 

And I have been grappling with trying, as an ordinary citizen 
who is not an expert on defense spending, to understand what all 
these billions and trillions mean. And I want to just tell you what I 
have tried in a new formulation and tried to understand just how 
much money that military weasel could possibly use.^ ' 

I know you have heard it. I have been trying to figure out ways 
to put it so the American public could begin to understand it along 
with me, because it cannot quite get through my head. 

But in fiscal year 1982 President Reagan budgeted and got a 20- 
percent increase in budget authority for national defense, which 
was an increase of $36.5 billion. Now, he cut (^omestic spending by 
$35 billion or just slightly less than that. 

In fiscal year 1983 President Reagan was asking for another 2(5- 
percent increase in budget authority for national defense over his 
fiscal year 1982 level, which is an additional $44.1 billion. That 
$44.1 billion is almost $30 billion more than he would need to* 



maintain defense spending at his already increased fisiQal-yiar 1982 
ve\s, allowing for inflation. " \ ^ ^ ' / ^» 

Now, he^proposes to cut domestic programs again' by almost\^$36 



billion in fiscal year 1983. Between fiscal year 1983 and fiscal year 
1987, the administration's request for budget authority for national 
defense totals $1.7 trillion^ And I could hardly r|[cognize it wheiq I 
realized that these were columns in billions^rather than 'miMions., 

Since it was a little hard for me to envis^e whtit that "Amounted 
to, I asked my data person to break down. -He asked me to 

imagine that I had spent, assuming I had lived from the day that 
Jesus was born, that I had spent $2-million a day every day from 
the birth of Jesus Christ until now. We would ha^{e|spent a little 
less than what the Defense Department is being given to spend 
oyer tlie next 5 years^$1.7 trillion. 

If instead of the President's increases in national defense spend- 
ing were kept to the original fiscal year I98l level from fiscal year 
1982 through fiscal year 1987, the savings .would be enough to pay 
off the whole Federal debt held by the j)ublic today, v/hich is $800 
billion. . r 

The cost of the whole AFDC prograrn^hat we are here to talk 
about today upon which. 7 million poor and needy children rely, 
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without making any of the President's cuts for fiscal year 1983 to 
fiscal year 1987,.they total less than his proposed increase in' de- 
fense for fiscal year 1983 alone. 

^ Five years of AFDC is $36.9 billion. Put^differently 'aFDC, which 
IS our only program designed to support the poorest mothers and 
the pooresi ' children, costs about one-fifieth of national defense 
under PresidentKeagan. ^ 

But President Reagan is proposing to cut AFDC by almpst 20 
percent.. I thmk that somehow we are going to have to engage in a 
very fundamental decision process this year about what we are and 
what we value as a nation.^ ■, 
^ And \^e are not ev^en talking about essential' defense expendi- 
tures which IS what outrages me mo^, because -wlien one looks at 
the nonessential defence perks and^ooks at the essential civilian 
denials. I think it is time for the Congress to say, enough.^ 

President Reagan u5ut, as you know, $3 million from the child im- 
miunization programs, .which eliminated , immunizations for 75 000 
children at risk— fiext year he is proposing to cut $2 million 
^re— at the same time that fcWe Defense Department is spending 
^4 million on shots and other' veterin&ry services for military per- 
sonnel pets. y ' ^ 
Now, the anipfal lobby is Beginning to get on me, and I want to 
be clear. I am not against veterinary services for^pe^s of military ^ 
personnel. I simply think they ought to pay for them themselves. 
And let. us return that money to the Treasury and support immuni- 
zations/or 35,000 low-income children instead. ' 

We took away $15 million from poor schools and poor neighbor- 
hoods and child care centers providing hot lunches for children at 
^the same time as we left in $58 mitlion for the Army to give away 
frge equipment to defense contractors. The $58^ million is about 
enough to take care of entire summer school pj'ogram that the 
administration is proposing to eliminate. \ ' ^ 

I think that we really have got to force the ajdminikration before^ 
this Congress cuts another dime from programs ft»r homeless 
handicapped, and pooF childf-en, to look over their non^senti^l ex- 
penditures, because the kingfvof examples we have given, and there 
are many mor^ in our budget analysis, are, in our view, only the 
tip of the ipeberg. 

The last two weasels I want to' talk about very briefly, obviously 
are what we call the congressional and Governor waffle weasel' 
that we have to watch at all times. I think .the children's people 
^e beginning to grow up and understand the need to provide a 
strong political voice for children, because we understand that the 
only way in which the Congressf and the Nation's Governors and 
btate legislatures are going to do what i^ best is by having a strong 
view out there and a strong constituency for children. And we are 
committed to^help build lhat this year. ■ 

You have Been asking about the churches. I think the churches 
and the religious com^munity a^e absolutely critical and we have^ 
not heard enough from them in the last decade on behalf of the 
poor. I thmk that the bystander weasel in all of our communities is 
perhaps the most dangerous \<^easel of all anc||that Albert Einstein 
was right when he said^-the world is in much greater danger from 
those who tolerate evi' than from those who commit it. 
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One of the things I think we really do have to do is to convince 
the Americt\n public and individual citizens that they, can make a 
difference. I think that President Reagan, who lost ary ooportunity 
to help us move ahead tis a nation positively, will forc^^^s through 
the kind ofnegative war on children, on the poor and the handi- 
capped and the weak ones in our society, to get ourselves together, 
to begin to exercise our citizens rights^ because he is trying to take 
the Nation down a path that will shape or reshape the national 
character for many decades to come. 

We have been groping for many decades >n our social program? 
with children of poor mothers toward a national floor of decency. 
He is trying to wipe that out overnight. I am encouraged by what I 
see as a growing response in the church community. Too late, too 
little, but I think it is there. ^ 

I just want to report on one positive thing because this week we 
are launch'ing^an effort called child watch. We had our first nation- 
al conferenceHaist week, where we had hundreds of^ people come 
from around the coun4;ry» very different kinds of people, from the 
junior league to church people to public officials who are now sit- 
ting down in the room with people like us whom they viewed 
before as too radical to sit down with. But we were all being forced 
because of the broad cuts in children's programs to reassess what 
we have in common. 

Child watch is a public educational arid citizen involvement pro- 
ject designed to monitor what is happening to children in many 
communities throughout the country. The Association of Junior 
Leagues will be carrying out child watch projects in at lea^t six lo- 
cations. , 

But most important, in terms of your question. Church Women 
United are joining in, as \yell as United Methodist Women, Lu- 
theran Church of' America, the YMGA, the National Council of 
Negro Women, the National Association of Education of Young 
Children, the National Council of. Jewish Federations, and a 
number of others. • 

I have been very pleased by the interest in child watch. Again, I 
tKink if we can get this kind of leadership from the churches, we 
can stand up and say, listen, we are not for this country having 
children die because they are poor. I think we will begin to turn it 
around. I* think I am beginning to see movement that I hope you 
will find encouraging. ^ 

As Martin Luther King, Jr., used to say, "churches rather than 
being a headlight have instead been a taillight." But I hope they 
will be able to catch up now to where the country 'h^as to be if we 
are going to inaintain our basic conimitments to basic principles. 

' So we are going to be doing whaCwe are calling children's sab- 
bath the second Sunday, in June at the Washington Cathedral. 
There will be a major national service for children. 

We hope that churches throughout the country will be doing sim- 
ilar observances because our principal task is not only to get out 
the facts to document the impact, but it is to really put human 
beings, children, mothers, behind those callous numbers of Mr. 
Stockman, so that we kno\v what we are voting on when we vote. 

So I look forward to working with this committee, f am grateful 
for your having these hearings. We would be delighted to give you 
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all the hard, dull facts that are beginning to come in. But I think it 
IS the people and more and more witnesses Hke Mr. Cosby and the 
mother this morning on WIC that i think are going to turn this 
thmg around. 
I thank you. 

[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Marian Wright Edelman, President, 
The Children's Defense Fund 

The budget battle in^l982 is a battle for a fair and. 
decent Ameriqa. ^ It is a battle about whether we will continue 
to invest federal dollars in the young, in families, in the needy, 
^ and in working men and .women or whether we will invest in the 
rich and in more and more arms, which leads us 'down the" path of 
economic and moral bankruptcy. it is' a battle about whether , . 

We invest in human capi^tal — new generations of healthy, well- 
educated, productive citizens— or whether we choose short-term 
profit and easy political fixes. It is a battle about who and 
what we Americans are as .a ^ople and as a nation. 

It is our strong view as ^ Children ' s Defense Fund (CDF), 
based upon the unfair impact of the FY^82 Budget and the faulty 
premises undergirding the FY^83 Bud^t, that not another dime 
should be taken from programs fo?/: poor, handicapped, and home- 
less children or their families. Nor should another minute 
be diverted mto a *'New Federalism" debate when 9-1/2 million 
Americans,- are out of work and millions of others are going 
without the basic necessities of food, energy, housing, and 
health care . ■ • 

There -ray indeed be a ti.-ne fcr a though-ful federalism 
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debate; but this is not it. The Reagan proposals cannot t 
tinkered with, refined, or flesh#d out. They should simply be 
rejected as unjust and unworkable. Their goal is not to help 
people or to increase government effectiveness, but rather to 
H cut dollars without regard for hifcan consequences. ^ 
We have just published A Children's Defense Budge t; An 
Analysis of the President' & Budget ^nd Children . In it we have 
tried to assess the impact of the budget cuts and program changes 
made last year on children and families; and to provide a 
realistic assessment of what the new Reagan proposals would do 
to the most vulnerable groups — children, the poor, minorities, 
the handicapped — in our society. 

We f^und that a group of critical children's programs were 
cut by $10 billion in FY 1982. Presid^ Reagan is propc .ing to cut 
an additional $8 billion in FY 1983. The proposed FY 1982 cuts 
include^a one-third cut in Title I, the eduction program f jr 
disadvaittaged children; a one-fifth cut in the child welfare 
programs which provide homes for homeless children; a one-fourth 
cut in job corps and youth employment programs; and almost $5 billion 
in AFDC, Food Stamps and Medicaid. If we look at a range of 
programs that affect poor, handicapped and homeless children and 
their families proposed reductions total a massive $27 billion 
in FY 1983 alone. This includes $22 billion in new FY 1983 cuts and 
a proposed $5 billion in rescissions from enacted FY 19 8 2 budget 
levels. (Attachments A and B summarize these cuts.) 

The President's proposals for additional cuts in crucial 
family support programs come at a t;ime when all the signals our 
economy is sending tell us this is the time to invest rather than 
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turn our backs on children. Spending billions mc e on weapons 

of death at the expense of tools of life for children and families 

is not the road to peace, stability, growth. and productivity, 

either within or without. 

In 2010 — 28 years from now when many of us in our late 

thirties, forties, and fifties, will be moving toward or., be of 

retirement age — there will be more elderly people per worker and 

fewer children as we become an increasingly aging society. Each 

worker will become more important as fewer become available to 

support more older dependents. -That potential 2010 worker was 

recently born or is about to be born. 

o 1 in 5 of them was born poor and 1 in 4 will 

depend on the AFDC .progrcim we are cutting to ' 
the bone at some point in his or her lifetime. 

o 1 in 2 will grow up in a fcunily where all parents 

work and often face inadequate, even harmf 1 child < 
care arrangements. We are cutting child c^re. 

o 1 in 3 has never seen a dentist, and 1 in / lacks 
access to preventive hel^lth care. Their numbers 
will grow, along with costly remediative medical 
costs, as a i^esult of short-sighted cutbacks in 
Medicaid, maternal and child health,- and coiiuuunity 
health centers. 

o -1 in 4 will drop out of ^chool before they graduate 
and will not be able to read and wi'ite and compute 
well enough to read the want ads or fill out the ap- 
plications for the rapidly shrinking number of 
unskilled jobs. Millions more are going through an 
education system that has not prepared itself to 
respond to the new demands af an information economy 
and increasingly competitive world. 

o 1 in 2 will grow up in single-parent families, one- 
third of whom will be poor. But these are the 
families President Reagan is beating into the ground 
through severe across-the-board cuts in Medicaid, 
AFDC, food stcimps, energy and housing assistance, 
child care, and jobs. 

o Almost 600,000 a year are being born to teenaged 

mothers, many of whom have gone without prenatal care 
which greatly increases the likelihood of producing 
babies of low birth weight or with birth defects. 
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Yet we are slashing the Xaiui;ly p canning funds needed 
to avoid more pregnancies, 3nd t e support services 
to help them remedy their mistake and avoid 
lifelong dependency. 

o 500,000 are going unnecessarily homeless, in 
costly foster and institutional care, denied the 
nurturance and family stability that every child 
deserves. And President Reagan wpuld cut new 
protections and funds to help them grow up in 
a family. 

These Reagan policies will cost billions in future re- 
mediation (medical costs, foster and institutional care, court 
costs, jails); in services (welfare dependency, social services); 
an^ in lost productivity (joblessness, untrained minds and un- 
healthy bodies) . And they will cost us more than we can 
measure as we stray from our historical path of becoming a de- 
cent and disciplined society. 

Mr, Chairman, as you requested, what I'd like to focus 
on in my testimony today are -the effects of the 1982 budget 
cuts and implications of the 1983 proposed cuts for the millions 
of children and families whose very health and survival depend 
on the decisions Congress will make this year with regard to AfDC, 
child welfare and social services. 
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AID TO FAMILI S WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN 



(AFDC) 



I would like to first address briefly the impact of 
already enacted and proposed cuts in the AFDC Program on the 
children and working families depending on this program for 



I would liKSi^ to emphasize three points to this Committee 
regarding AfDC . 



First; AFDC children are desperately needy and have already 
been severely hurt by the AFDC program's failure to keep up with 
inflation . 

i^id to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) is the 

only program explicitly aimed at protecting poor children.. by 

giving their families basic i.ncome support. Sixty-eight percent 

of all AFDC recipients, or o^ jr 7 million persons, are children. 

Half are white. Half are eif at years old or younger. The 

remaining 3.5 million are primarily the sole parent living 

with children in single parent families. One out of every 
\ 

eight children is ^^^^^pending on AFDC for survival right now. 
One out of four will depend on AFDC at some point in their 
lives. 

In most states AFDC benefits are intolerably low, failing 
to/pi^oMide even a minimum level of decency. Twenty-two states 
p/ovide maximum benefits of less than $285 a mqnth, (less than 
5(0% of the poverty line) , to a mother and two children with no 
o^er income. In Mississippi, the average payment for a child 
IS $.99 a day or $30 per month; in Texas it is $1.19 per day 
or $36 a month. The nationwide high is $4.21 per child per 



basic survival. 
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day. States set th se benefit levels. By contrast, the 
average monthXy payment for^a disabled child under the SSI 
program, where federal law*rets benefit levels, is $7.35 
per day or $229 per month. 

According to a recent report by the Center on Social 
Welfare Policy and Law, even when minimal AFDC benefits are 
combined with Food Stamp benefits the levels in all states 
but Alaska fall short of even the meager poverty level, and 
in over half the states they are less than 76 percent of the 
poverty level. Only six states provide AFDC benefits which 
bring the combined AFDC/Food Stamp benefit level to 90 per- 
cent or more of the poverty level. 

The harm to ii lividual children is intensified by the 
fact that APpC recif .ents gat no automatic cost of living ' 
increases, and state AFDC payments have generally not kept 
pace with inflation. The average AFDC recipient now gets 
$3-27 per day, a decrease from the comparable $3.85 per day 
in 1976, when cost of living is taken into account. Between 
1976 and 1980 the average AFDC child lost — in purchasing 
power--over one dollar out of every eight received from AFDC. 

Between 1975 and 1981, accordijng to the same study by^ 
the Center on Social V/elfare Policy and Law, the gap between 
benefits and the poverty level has grown significantly wider 
because benefit levels have almost uniformly failed to keep 
pace with cost of living increases. During this peripd the 
official poverty level increased by approximately 6 7 percent 
while the Consumer Price*Index rose 73.4 percent. AFDC benefit 
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levels in hirty-three states increased by less than 40 percent, 

and in 13 of these states benefit levels increased by less 

than 10 percent. In fact, in tCo states, Arkansas and Oregon, / 

benefi£' levels decreased below 1975 levels. 

Examples for individual states highlight disparities between 

increases in benefit levels and increases in the poverty levels: 

f 

o AFDC benefit levels for a family of three with 
no other income increased less than S percent 
in eight states, Arkansas, Idaho, Kentucr^j-, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Texas, Virginia and 
West Virginia , between 1975 and 1981. j 



o In the state of Texas, the current benefit level 
of $118 a month has only increased $2.00 or 
1.72 percent since 1975. Even when Food Stamps 
are added the combined benefit level is only 
51 percent of the federal poverty level. 

Seco i; The FY 19 82 changes in the AFDC Program devastated 
children and parents trying to work their way out of goyerty^ 

Federal funds for the $8 billion AFDC Program were slashed 

by slightly over $1 billion in FY 1982. Combined with state 

matching funds, this resulted in* a reduction of almost $2 

billion in money available for income supports to poor children 

and their families. Congress adopted virtually all of the 

Administration's proposals for changes in the program, although 

some'proposals were made optional for states instead of mandatory. 

The AFDC changes adopted include a number that jeopardize children 

and penalize the working poor — the very people the Adminis tratio 



TYtPi Department of Health and Human Services itself estimated 
that at least 660,000 families, including over 1 million children, 
were expected to lose AFDC or to "receive deduced benefits as 



a result of the cuts. In about half the states, ovSr one out 



announced it wanted to help. 
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c every five AFDC families was expected to be hurt by the 
changes . 

Individual states are just now beginning to gather specific* 
data on the impact of the implementation of specific changes 
in the APDC program on recipients in their states and counties . 
The state of Ohio, ^r example, has recently documented through 
a case~by-case review of its 210, sis Aid to Dependent Children (ADC) 
cases, that the federal changes in the ADC program have directly 
affected 71,238 individuals in the state, /approximately two-thirds 
of them children. Over 14,000 fajnilies have beem removed from 
the rolls, and almost 3,000 families seeking to establish ADC 
eligibility have had benefits denied. "In Ohio,. these families, 
ike families in 1'9 othef states who lose ADC, wil-1 also lose 
t sir Medicaid eligibility. .It is also pertinent that in Ohio, 
a state faced»with an increasing unemployment rate, over 
25 percent of tKg terminations* and reductions v;ere attributabl^- 
to the ADC changes most likely to affect working families. ^ 

In the state of Mississippi, since October 1, 1981, 
9,000 of the state's 12,000 AFDC mothers who ^ere working at J 
least part time have been cut from the AFDC rolls. Their 20,000 
children have lost eligibility for Medicaid and aire being 
denied basic health services. In California it is estimated 
that 122,000 easels, often including a mother and two children, 

lose their AFDC benefits, and 329,001) will receive reduced 
benefits. Over half of those who are terminated wiil be cut 
off because their income ^xceeds 150 percent of the state's 
standard of need, $506 a month for a family of three with no 
other income. ^ 
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The following spfecific changes are among those that have 
resulted in hundreds of thousands of families nationwide being 
cut from the rolls : " 

o Families are - now ineligible for AFDC if their 
gross income, including earned income excluded 
under the earned income disregards, exceeds 
150 percent of the standard of need in the 
state where they live. All states have stan- 
dards of need that fall well below the poverty 
line. In fact, in many, states an incon^ equal 
to 150 percent of the standard of need would ^ ' 

^ 3^11 t>e below the poverty line. In states ^ 
like Mississippi, mothers with two children 
working more than 23 hours a week at the 
minimum wage are ineligible for AFDC because 
^ of the 150 perce^nt cap. 

o First time pregnant women are^ only eligible for 
federally reimbursed AFDC beginning in their 
^sixth month of pregnancy. No fede^ral assistance 
will be provided for benefits for the unborn 
child. As of October 1, 1980, 29 states pro- 
vided AFDC coverage to first time pregnant women 
prior to their six month of pregnancy, many of 
them from the point pregnancy was medically 
verified. At least 12 states also covered the 
unborn child. Although scftne states have chosen 
to continue to assist these women pregnant for 
the first time with state funds, others have 
dropped coverage. 

o A stepparent's income must now be counted as 
income available to an AFDC child — even if 
it is not — in determining AFDC eligibility 
afid benefit levels. Previously states could 
not dount a stepparent's income as available 
to a child unless the stepparent was actually 
contributing to the child's support or under 
state law had a legal obligation to support the 
stepchild. This change has resulted in Ohio, (for 
example, in terminations or reductions in benefits 
for over 58,000 families, over 100,000 children. 
In 

Such a provision may encourage the breakup of 
intact »families . For purposes of AFDC eligibility 
and payments a child may > be presumed to be receiving » 
support from a stepparent when- in fact he or she 
may be receiving nothing. In such cases a mother 
might in fact be better able to care for her chil- 
dren living apart from her husband. 
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This year 's proposed changes in the AFDC P rogram cut 

deeper, .into tne wo rking poor, reduce state flexibility in aHminic,- 
tering w ork requirements, and hit hardest at ^the poorest of t±LR — 
poor. »^ : 

We have ^ three basic concerns about this year's proposed 
changes : 

o they penalize the poorest of the poor; 

o they attack children and families under the ' 
rubric of "administrative" savings ; and 

o they further discourage fcimilies struggling 
to work their way out of poverty. 

As if AFDC children have not already given enough, this 
year the Administration seeks an additional $1.2 billion in 
APDC cuts for FY 1983, a real cut of over $2 billion when loss 
of state matching funds is included. 

^- The chang es- proposed for FY 1983 hit>N^jrdest at the poorest 

of the poor, removing a| J|y|e5tia es of the Administration's 

"safety net . " AFDC families already live from crisis to crisis. 

As mentioned earlier, in most states AFDC payments are in^^rably 

low, failing to provide even a minimum level of decency. Any 

extra need beyond a family's control — a high utility bill in - 

an unusual-ly cold winter, a fire in the apartment, or theft of 

a family's belongings — creates a crisis which the AFDC grant 

is simply inadequate to rf^eet. 

The Administration is proposing to eliminate the "safety j - 

net" programs Congress has established to help cushion the 

impact of these emergencies by: 

o eliminating the Emergency Assistance program . At 
their option, states can currently provide emer- 
gency assistance once a year to families in crisis 
(for example, paying for replacement bedding if 
the family has lost its furniture in a fire). Half 
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the states now participate. This program wou^d be 
abolished, and the only way states could provide 
emergency assistance would be through a "broadened" \ 
energy assistance program — which the Administration 
propose*: to cut by $565 million in FY 1983. 

• o * requiring^ that part of *t^e value of low income energy 

assistance grants be counted as income in determining » 
a family's AFDC benefits . Low income enercrv assistance 
grants were established to meet the emergency needs 
of the poor,, whose ordinary income, including AFDC 
grants, was inadequate to meet the soaring costs of- 
heat and electricity. Just last year, natural gas, 
the primary heating sourgie for low income people, 
increased in cost by twenty percent. ^DC grants 
did not. Between 1980-81, five states actually 
' lowered their benefits. MicKigan recently joined 
their ranks. iiv many other states grants have ,^ 
remained at previous years' levels. By requiring 
*• that low income energy assistance be offset, the' 

basic goal of the energy assistance program, to help 
poor people whose income cannot keep pace with , 
inflation in energy costs, would be defeated. 

Without tiiese two safety net programs, it is difficult to know 

how AFDC families can meet family crises with digniTty and health. 

Moreover, the Administration is proposing to penalize 

the poorest of AFDC families by depriving them of the benefit 

of any economies^ they m^y be able to achieve. The A^ini-stration / 

proposes to reduce shelter and utility allowances to AFDC families 

who have chosen to share housing with other families, based on 

the Administration's assumption that they no longer need the 




ssistance availalile to a 



family of their size. In fact^, the opposite is often the case: 
welfare families often share housing space precisely because 
the cxirrent full^ grant for housing and utility costs, which 
virtually no state has adjusted to reflect inflation, is 
inadequate to provide even minimally safe and decent housing 
without sharing space with other families. In Dallas, for example. 
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tlie' average cost of a tWo-bedroom apartment (is $250 per month. 



The maximum AFDC grant for a family^ 



tjur in Texas is $141 



P<5r month. By proposing to reduce shelter costs for families 

wlio share space, the Administration penalizes those families- % 

wio are least able to afford separate housing. And it penalizes 

parents de^^rately trying to economize in one area in order 

to s^iretch their check to meets children' s needs in others — 

for clothing, food, furniture, school supplies, or transportation. 

Poor families have already given enough without being 
foxced to donate their safety net to this year's, budget. 

2 . Even budget cuts des/ribed by the Administration as 
"administrative savings" in the AFE)C program will have a devas - ' 
tating effect on poor families . These proposed changes include: 
o 



requiring states to round benefits to the lower 
whole dollar . Presently, states can "round up," 
giving families the benefit of the doubt when 



grant , calculations come out to a dollar and 
change. • ^ 

o prorating the first month's t^nefit based on date 
■ Of application . T 

o reducing federal matching funds for erroneous , ^ 

* benefit payments"^ States will be penalized by 
loss of federal matching funds for errors in 
excess of 3 percent of their AFDC caseload. By 
1986, they will be expected to have a zero error 
ra^e . » 

o combining administrative costs for AFDC, MedA<:aid , 
and Food Stamps . 

While these savings are described as administrative, again 

those who bear their brunt would be children and families.' 

Meager benefit levels would be severely threatened by fiscal 

pre'ssures oji state budgets, which would be caused by these 

proposed ^adrnfffistrative changes . 
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Some of the changes also directly penalize families at 

a time when they are most- ±n need — for example, the requi:;e~ 

ment that states prorate tKe first month's benefit based on 

date of application. States are now allowed to pay benefits 

back to the first day of the^onth of appl'lcation. Under thf; 

proposal, states would be req\rirre^~>to^ive a partial grant for 

the first month, prorated ^o reflect the date of application, 

even though a family'' may have ^been without income for the entire 

month and desperately needs a fall month's gra^it . 

3. The proposed cuts further penalize familie s strugdVLing 

. — ^ 

to work their way out of poverty . The Administration prop>Oses 
to mandate workfare programs rather "than to leave lmplemeiitaU.on 
of such programs to state option. At the same time, the 
Administration proposes to elij^^^te funding for the Work 
Incentive Program (WIN) , the only present source of job 
counseling, training, placement and siapj^^t services for AFD^ 
recipients struggling to find permanent employment. The work- 
fare proposal limits states' flexibility to design work programs 
which best meet their recipients' needs: last year's amend- 
ments gave states the option of choosing among tliree new work- 
's 

related options, and the current WIN program. This proposal 
would limit that flexibility the Administration thought so. 
important last year. At the same time, it would do away with 
the funding for services many recipients need in order to become 
self-supporting. 
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CHILD WELF^RE 

Children who have been separated from their families because 

of the failure of basic family supports are also severely threatened 

by the Administration's FY 1983 Budget proposals. I would like to 

highlight several points today about the Administration's Child 

Welfare proposals. 

First: Despite its rhetoric about protecting the truly 
needy^ the Administration is bent on hurting homeless children . 

There are over one half million children in this country 

who have been separated from their families and are living, 

often at great distances from their families, in foster family 

homes, group homes and child care institutions. There are 

hundreds more children at risk of entering, out-of-home care , 

each day. 

Over the last five years many members of Congress, including 

members of this Committee/ have had aj^ opportunity to hear first 

hand about the child welfare system's failures on behalf of ' 

these, children. Adoptive parents, foster parents and other 

\ 

child advocates, state and local officials, and child welfare 
professionals all described the same problems: too many children 
enter foster care unnecessarily, linger indefinitely, often in 
inappropriate placements, and are denied permanent families 
either through return home or adoption. These same problems 
Were identified in major national studies, like CDF's Children 
Without Homes , and in studies and exposes in individual states — 
California, Florida, Illinois, Ohio, New York, 'Jorth Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania, to name only a few. Federal audits and 
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General Accounting Ofeice reports also stated that children in 
caro were often placed inappropriately and left to remain there 
for yo4irs, often at federal expense. The evidence was clear. 
An anti-family bias was evident at all points in the placemetit 
procoaa. Throughout the country these children were victims 
of grofls public neglect by state -and local governments. 

Congress realized that federal reforms and strong federal 
leadership were vital to protect these moat vulnerable children. 
Support was overwhelming. H . R. 3434 passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 401 to 2, and received significant 
bipartisan support in the Senate. 
^ As enacted, P.L. 96-272, the Adoption Assistance and Child 

welfare Act of 1980, gives the over one half million homeless 
children and the thousands entering care each month the hope 
of permanent families, their own or adoptive ones. It encourages 
the development of homemaker services and other services to 
keep children at homo, and provides federal funds for adoption 
subsidies to assist with the adoption of children with mental, • 
physical and emotional handicaps and other special needs. It 
also ensures tl^ development^^ a range of procedural safeguards 
to protect children from entering caro unnecessarily, provide 
quality caro far children who must be placed, and to ensure 
that children have case plans and periodic case reviews so that 
they are returned home or moved toward new permanent adoptive 
families in a timely fashion. 

Despite the fact that this Act provides significant pro- 
tection^ for needy children, who too frequently have no one to 
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apeak on their behalf, this Adm'inistration last year proposed eli- 
minating the Act and including the Title IV~B Child Welfare Program 
and the Titles IV-A and iv-E Foster Care and Adoption Programs 
addressed by the Act in the Social Services Block Grant, leaving 
the future of these truly needy children to the saune states that 
just a year earlier had been accused of severe neglect on their 
behalf. Congress last year recognized these half million chil- 
dren as tr\ily needy and, defeated the Administration's proposal 
to repeal the Act. P.L. 96-272 remained intact in the budget 
reconciliation process, and both foster care and adoption 
assistance were maintained as entitlement programs. Yet in its 
FY 1983 Budget the Administration has again proposed including 
the child welfare slices, foster care and adoption assistance 
programs in a block grant, effectively repealing P.L. 96-272. 

Second; The Reagan Administrati'on ' s FY 198 3 proposal for 
a Child Welfare Block Grant ignores the fact that P.L. §^-2'?2"~ 
was designed to strengthen families and to ensure the most cost - 
effective use of public dollars . 

The Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980 
attempts to redirect federal fiscal incentives away from out-of- 
home care and to encourage states where possible to preserve 
families, or when placement becomes necessary, to move children 
quickly into permanent families through return home or adoption. 

The reforms in P.L. 96-272 not only benefit children but 
are cost-effective. By discouraging the unnecessary placement 
of children in foster care settings that can cost as wnuch as 
560,000 per year, and encouraging the growth of alternatives 
that keep children in the home, P.L. 96-272 -can lead over time 
to significant cost savings. indeed the Department of Health 
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and Human Services . estimated , upon enactment of P.L. 96-272, that 

the law would save over $4 billion in out-of-home care costs 

over the next five years by reducing the average number of 

children in care by 30 percent. 

There is evidence from a number of states and ' individual 

programs that the reforms anticipated by p.L. 96-272 will result 

in increased efficiency at the state and local levels and in 

long-range cost savings. Savings will be realized when the 

costs of implementing services to prevent placements and reunify 

families and adoption subsidy programs are contrasted with the 

costs of leaving a child to grow up in foster care. Consider 

just a fe^j examples . 

New York The Assistant Commissioner for Social 
Services for New York City testified before the 
Congress three years ago that services to prevent 
family break-up could be provided at a cost less 
than half of that required to keep a child in 
foster family care for only one year. 

Washington ~ In 1977 Washington State passed legis- 
lation tnandating crisis intervention services for 
"families in severe conflict." About 40 percent 
of these services were delivered to the entire family 
in their own home. State officials estimate that 
the legislation and an increased emphasis on finding 
permanent homes for children saved the state about 
$2 million in a six-month period alone. 

^Qwa — During a three year period ending in 
November 1978, the State of Iowa ' a Department of 
Social Services ran, in a seven county district, a 
group of preventive services programs for children 
who had been determined to need institutional care. 
The services were delivered to families in their 
own homes, and resulted in an estimated savings of 
over $1 million. 

California — San Mateo County's efforts to imple- 
ment reforms similar to those in P.L. 96-272 resulted 
in a 33 percent reduction in their foster care case- 
load during a three year period from 1977 to 1980. 
Such a decrease is particularly significant when 
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contrasted with the fact that during that same 

period protective services complaints increased 

46 percent in the county. » 

Pennsylvania — An "Agressive Adoption" program 
instituted in Cumberland County resulted in the 
total number of children in^Coster care being cut 
in half in a five-year period, with an estimated 
savings to the county of over $600,000 when con- 
trasted with direct expenditures for maintaining ' 
those children in care. 

Minnesota Minneso^ft currently has over 208 
children in adoptive Aomes who are receiving 
adoption subsidies at'^'an average cost to the state 
of $140 a month, a significant savings when con- 
trasted with the average foster care costs for 
these same children which averaged $400 a month. i 

California — OneiVthouaand and fifty six children 
In Los Angeles Cd^uVity who had been in fostter care 
were adopted during 1978-1980, and estimates of 
first year savings to taxpayers from the placement 
of these children was over $14 million. ' 

Significant savings are evident too j^hen you contrast the 
costs of the alternative services with the C08,ts to the state 
when children who have been harmed by the foster care system 
end up spending their lifetime in institutional care. Experience 
in California has shown that half of the children who enter 
care at age 7 or 8 and grow up there can be expected to ^pend 
at least half of their adult lives in other institutions at a 
cost to the state for each of them of $25,000 - $30,000 per 
year. Data from a limited survey in New York City revealed that 
nearly half of the abused and neglected children studied later 
re-entered the system as delinquents or status offenders. 

The evidence is clear that the reforms encouraged by 
P.L. 96-272 and implemented, at least in part, in a number of 
states are directed toward permanent families and are cost- 
effective as well. The Reagan Administration proclaims 
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budgetary- wisdom but in proposing the Child Welfare Block Grant 

ignores findings like those just described that public dollars 

used to keep fajnilies together or to move children into permanent 

adoptive fajnilies are more cost-effective in the long run than 

plac4:ng or leaving children in out-of-home care. 

. Third; The Reagan Administration * 3 FY 1983 .proposal for a 
Chi3,'d Welfare Block Grant will effectively repeal P.L. 96-272 
and .deny needy children their entitlement to foster care arid~ 
adoption as sis tance . 

\ In rts FY 1983 Budget proposal., the Administration has 

proposed, once again, to include the child welfare programs in 

a block grant. The Child Welfare Block Grant would include 

the Title IV-B Child Welfare Services and Training Programs, 

and the Titles IV-A and IV-E Foster Care and Adoption Assistance 

Programs addressed by P.L. 96-272. -Funding for the block grant 

would be limited to $380 million for FY 1983 and thereafter. 

This limit would eliminate a needy child's entitlement 

to basic foster care and adoption assistance. Although the 

Administration asserts that the block grant would allow states 

additional flexibility to provide alternatives to foster care, 

in fact, $380 million is approximately the amount of federal 

funds estimated to be necessary for foster care in FY 1983. 

Further, the $380 million level is over 22 percent below the 

current funding levels for these programs and 46 percent below 

the funding levels originally anticipated in P.L. 96-272 for 

FY 1983, which are essential to move toward the family permanence 

homeless children need. 

Passage of any child welfare block grant would effectively 

repeal P.L. 96-272. States would no longer be given fiscal 
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incentives to develop protections for individual children in 
care, such as case plans and periodic case reviews, or to 
ensure that children receive quality care and permanent families. 
Incentives for the states to develop cost-effective programs 
to keep families together and to reunify families that are 
separated would be eliminated, as would incei^tives for the 
adoption of special needs children. 

It is especially tragic that this proposal^ to eliminate 
efforts to signif ic2uitly strengthen our nation's child welfare 
system comes at the same time that other cuts of at least $2 
mii;Lion in the State grant portion of the child abuse program, 
$1.2 billion in \FOC, $2.1 billion in Medicaid, $2.4 billion 
in Food Stamps, and $426 million in the Social Services Block 
Grant are being proposed. If these cuts are accepted by the 
Congress, basic family supports will be further undermined, 
forcing more and more families to turn to the child welfare 
system for help as a last resort. Yet if the reforms in 
P.L. 96-272 do not go into effect, an opportunity to turn 
around the damaging practices of a $2 billion foster care system 
in this country will be lost. It will be j^busi^n^ptfs-^ usual. 
Homeless children, the truly needy, will continue to be hurt. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 

At the same time the Administration is alashing away at 
the only federal program which protects children through 
baaic income supports and is threatening the programs and pro- 
tactions offered children most at risk in the child welfare 
system, the Administration has proposed still deeper cuts in 
the Social Services Block Grant out of which states finance 
a range of supportive services programs for needy children and 
their families. 

Although I am going to spend most of my time today 
talking about the impact of existing and proposed cuts on child 
care, I would like to first make a couple general comments 
about the Administration's attack on the social service 
programs. First, if the Administration's proposed FY 1983 cuts in 
the Social Services Block Grant are approved by the Congress, 
the program will be funded in FY 1983 at $1.9 billion. This is 
more than $1 billion, or 36 percent, below its FY 1981 funding level. 
Yet by cutting back on funding for crucial family support pro- 
grams, the federal government is forcing states to bear the 
burden of significantly increased long term costs for some 
families. For example, the support services provided under the 
Title :CX program, while never sufficient, have kept some families 
intact and prevented the need for more costly out-of-home care 
for their children. Title XX funds have also contributed to 
the development of community-based treatment programs for 
emotionally disturbed children and other children with special 
needs, thereby averting their need for more costly institutional 
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care. The proposed $1 billion reduction in the Social Service 
Block Grant is part of the Administration's concerted attack on 
a range of cost-effective preventive service programs in the 
areas of health, social services and child welfare. 

Seco;id, as I will describe in more detail, the proposed 
reduction in the Social Services Block Grant is totally incon- 
sistent with the Administration's professed desire to get more 
people working. Such a reduction in funding, particularly 
when coupled with the 22 percent reduction experienced for FY 19i82 
would undoubtedly have a severe impact on the availability and 
quality of child care for parents who are already woijking, in 
training, or waiting for work. Further, at the same "time the 
Administration is talking about mandating workfare for all AFDC 
recipients, it is also eliminating the WIN program, the only 
source of counseling, training and job support services for AFDC 
recipients, and suggesting to states that these crucial job- 
related support services can be funded under the Social Services * 
Block Grant. 

With the above points as a context, I would now like to 

discuss in more detail the impact of what has occurred and 

\ 

what is proposed on child care, 
ft 
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There is no federally suppor teS'lNxvice more closely bound up 
with the ability of parents to work ind support their families than 
child care. Our failure to respond to the need for child care puts 
^ the most vulnerable families in our society in the position o^ making 
an impossible choice: between leaving their children in inadequate, 
even harmful child care arrangements; and simply not working and de- 
pending on the public dollar for survival. 

The supply of child care lags so far behind need that as many 
as 6 to 7 million children 13 years old and under, including many 
preschoolers, may go without adequate care while their parents work. 

The so-called typical American family — two parents, a male wage 

earner and a mother who stays home to care for two normal children — 

describes only one out of every 21 American families today. ^he 

majority of America's children are growing up in families where ^ ' 

all parents in the home work; 

o 42 percent of mothers with children under age three' 
are in the labor force. 

o 54 percent of mothers with children between ages 
three and five are in the labor force. 

o By 1990, about half of all preschool children, 

or about 11.5 million, will have mothers in the labor 
force, as will about 17.2 million or 60 percent 
of school-age children. 

For many children in one-parent working families, the need for 
child care is especially critical. Over one-third of these families, 
most often headed by women, live below the poverty level. ' 

The need for infant care is steadily climbiTig. At the other 
end of the spectrum, the lack of after-school programs leaves 
millions of school-age children as young as six years old waiting 
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up to four hours a day in empty homes or in school yards until parents 
return from work. 

What Federal Programs Exist and Who Benefits? 

A dismal picture""e^herges for low- income children when the 
expanding need for child care is juxtaposed against severe cut-backs 
in federally funded child care programs. Most affected by the budget 
ax are -those children living in poor working families or whose parents 
( are in school or training, trying to get the skills 'to break the 
J cytle of welfare dependence. Major federal child care programs 
include : 

o Title XX of the Social .qscurity Act , which 
subsidized care in licensed centers and homes 
for approximately 7 50,00 0 low- and moderate- 
income children at a cost of $650 million in 
FY8 0. The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981 airi^ded Title XX, reducing funding ^ 
from $3.1 billion to $2.4 billion and eli- 
minating a special $200 million earmark for 
child care that v^as 100 percent federally funded. 
It also eliminated the requirement that states 
supply $1 for every $3 in federal money. 

o Head Start, primarily a part-day program, 

oners eaucational, nutritional, medical, and 
social services to 372,000 low- income children 
and their parents. It cost $820 million in FY81. 

o The Child Care Food Program , enacted in 1975, 
reimburses child care centers, family day care 
homes, and after- school and Head Start pro- 
grcims for meals and snacks. It served over 
725,000 low- and moderate- income children and 
cost approximately $351 million in FY81. 

o The AFDC Child Care Disregard, which compen- 
sates AFDC fcimilies for their child care 
expenses up to $160 a month per child. In 
^1977, it served an estimated 145,000 children 
at a cost of $75-$100 million. 

o The Child Care Tax Credit , originally enacted 
in 1976, provides a federal income tax credit 
yfor taxpayers who require child care for their 

^ dependent children in order to work or seek 
employment. The credit, which represents the 
single largest federal child care expenditure, 
is currently claimed by 3 . 8 million families, 
mostly middle- and upper- income . The tax credit 
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cost the federal government approximately $1 
billion in 1981. Until passage of th3 Eco- 
nomic Recovery Tax Act of 1981, the maximum 
credit was 29 percent of expenses up to $2,000 ' 
for one child or $4,000 for two or more chil- 
dren. The Tax Act provides a sliding scaJ - 
beginning at 30 percent for those earnin9 
$10,000 or under a year, leveling out at 20 
percent for incomes of $28", 000 per year and up. 
^The maximum amount of expenses against which 
the credit can b^ taken has been increased to 
$2,400 for one child and' $4, 800 for two or more 
children. Because the credit is not refundable, 
people whose incomes are too low to owe any in- 
come tax cannot benefit from these expanded 
credit provisions . 

What Impact will the FY 198 2 Cuts Have ? 

An estimated .150 , 000 families will lose Title XX funded 
child care services. Parents trying to work and get off welfare 
will be undermined as children living in poor working families 
will be the first excluded from Title XX services. 

Previously, eligibility for free Title XX services was v 

restricted to families with incomes of less than 80 percent of 

the state's median income, with .some partial subsidies for families 

up to 115 percent of the state's median income. Many states 

have responded to reduced federal social services dollars by 

lowering the income eligibitirfci criteria for child care: 

o Pennsylvania has changed eligibility criteria 

so that families with incomes over 90 percent ^ 
of the state median income cannot enroll their 
children in state- supported child care programs 
even if they agree to pay the full fee. 

o In Washington state, working families earning 
■■ above 38 percent of the state median income 

($773 a month for a family of four) are no 

longer eligible for subsidized child care. 

o Rochester and Syracuse, New York, will no 
longer provide child care subsidies to new 
income-eligible families. in Albany, parents 
earning $8,000 a year must pay $16 a week (or 
$800 a year) for child care. v One Albany single - 
mother who is losing the child care subsidies 
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for her two children asked: "Why are they dor 
ing it to"^ day care centers, I don't understand, 
They've helped a lot of single working parents." 

o One-third of the 300 families who received 

Title XX reimbursement in centers connected to 
Central Child Care of West Virginia .are no 
longer eligible because of stiffened eligibility 
guidelines. To remain eligible for subsidized 
child care, many desperate parents have asked 
f<^r reductions in already minimal salaries. 

Many working mothers will have to uproot their children and 

search for cheaper, less desirable care. Many states will make 

less money available to monitor or maintain min-imal child care 

standards. Many are already reducing their standards that. child 

care programs must meet. As a result, children will suffer as 

parents shift them from stabl^ and familiar arrangements to leas 

adequate and sometimes even harmful arrangements: 

o One New York mother has arranged to have her 
child's grandmother, who works a. night shift, 
care for the child during the day. 

o Reports come, from child care providers irt\:a^!« 
Des Moinea, Buffalo, and other Vgities of 
increasing numbers of latchkey clTt?caren 
without after school care. 

Because of decreased funding many child care providers m'ay 

find it impossible to maintain their programs unless they can 

attract and charge higher fees to middle-income families. When 

hard-pressed middle-income families find the increased costs too 

burdensome, more centers may be forced out of business because of 

the decreased demand for services. , Among the cutbacks that will 

increase pressure on child care provider* and parents, in 

addition to those already described, are those in the following 

programs : 

Child Care Food Program . Reductions of 30 percent in the 
Child Care Food Program will lead to increased child care fees 
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for poor parents, to a decrease in the number of children covered 
by child care services, or both. 

j^P^-.- Child care* deductions for wp^r^ing mothers on welfare 
have been limited to $160 per child per month. AFDC; workf are 
programs may divert child care resources away from AFDC and other 
iow- income mothers already working who need publicly supported 
child care to continue working. if states try to spread th^ir 
resources thinner to ineet the additional demand for child care 
that work programs create, it could result in child care of du- 
bious quality, given by untrained, poorly paid providers. For 
example : 



> In Massachusetts, the Department of Social 
Services has eliminated one-third of its pre-\ 
school child care slots and replaced them with 
slots for school-age children. |>riority for 
these new school-age slots will go to mothers 
on welfare who are enrolled in a WIN work de- • 
monstration project (another work program under 
AFDC) and to mothers who have lost their wel- 
fare benefits entirely. The state has given 
the lowest priority to children of AFDC recip- 
ients who work, go to school, or are looking 
for work. Meanwhile, the Welfare Department, 
whieh runs the WIN demonstration project, has 
issued a letter stating that replacements for 
the preschool slots should be 55-cents-an-hour 
babysitters paid for by the Department of 
Social Services. This low rate will make it 
extremely difficult to find adequate quality 
child care. Further, the Welfare Department 
has stated that it plans to use many of the 
women who participate in the WIN work project 
to provide home-based family child care, but 
has not released plans to train these women 
or to supply them with t;^e support chi^d care 
providers need. 
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Elimination of the Public Service Employment compo- 
nent of CETA has caused thousands of child care programs to lose 
child care workers, secretaries, and bookkeepers, which they are 
hard pressed to replace. 
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Child Care Tax Credit . While Congress cut direct child care 
subsidies for lower income families, it simultaneously 
helped middle- and upper- income families by increasing the benefits 
available through the Child Care Tax Credit by raising the maxi- 
mum amount of expenses against which the credit can be taken. In 
an attempt to provide additional benefits to working, families, Congres 
created a sliding scale. Although we support the increased credit, 
we were disappointed that it was not made refundable so that 
parents whose incomes are too low to owe any income tax could bene- 
fit from the new expanded credit provisions. 

Many low- and moderate-income working families ironically 
may realize little benef it'^'from the new tax credit provisions. 
Those who lose Title XX funded child care will not be able to 
make up the difference through the tax credit, which at 30 percent 
provides a maximum benefit of only $7 20 a year for one child 
and $1,4 40 for two or more children. In contra3t, the cost of 
full-time preschool child care at $1 an hour is at least $2,000 
a year. 

These same families face reduction or the complete loss of 

child care food and school lunch subsidies. It is unlikely that 

the sliding scale will allow working families to purchase improved 

child care for their children. In fact, other cuts may limit their 

* 

disposable income so that they may be forced to turn *to cheaper 
child care options. Consider the benefits of the Child Care Tax 
Credit to lower-income working families juxtaposed against increases 
in school meal costs (assuming that increased charges for the child 
care food benefits will be reflected in higher fees to parents) : 
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o A two-parent family with two children has a 
total income of $15,100 per year. The father 
earns $4.70 per hour, the mother $3.35. One 
child is In elementary school, the other is 
in a half-day kindergarten. This family pays 
$20 a week for day care for the younger child 
during the school year, and $40' per child a 
week during the summer, for a total of $1,840. 
Their total benefits from the ' Child Care Tax 
Credit will be $478.40, $110.40 more than 
under the old 20 percent credit. This family 
has lost eligibility for reduced-price lunches 
in school and in the day care center. They 
now p^y a5 cents per lunch per child, compared 
to 20 cents last year. Their additional costs 
for lunches for their children are $334 for a 
year. Their net additional costs come to 
$223.60 for the year. 

o A single mother with three children has a 
total income of $11,200 per year ($5.60 per 
hour) . Two of the children are in elementary 
school, one is a preschooler in fullrday day 
care. This family has lost its eligibility 
for free lunches for the children; the mother 
now has to pay 4 0 cents per child per lunch, 
t. -* or $3 00 more per year. she pays $40 per week 

for day care for the youngest child, and the 
same amouijt foe each of the older children ^ 
during the summer, for a total of $3,120 per 
year. Her Child Care Tax Credit is $905.80, 
$281.80 more than under the old {20 percent) 
credit. Her net additional cost is $18.20 
because of the increase in lunch prices. ' 

The Children's Defense Fund urges you to amend the child care 
tax credit to allow for ref undability and to expand the sliding 
scale to begin at 50 percent for incomes $10,000 and under - Hnless 
this occurs, poor working families will continue to find no pea under 
the Reacfan Admini-atration child care shell game. 

Even with refundability , however, child care expenses repre- 
sent an out-of-pocket expense for families with little flexibility 
regarding their cash flow. A targeted aunount of money to 
directly subsidize child care for these families is also needed. 
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This could be accomplished by adding a mandated child care earmark 
to the Title XX Social Services Block Grant. Such a provision 
would not involve drafting child care legislation but would 
guarantee ' that dollars are protected for direct services in 
child care. 

The Proposed FY 1983 Budget Cuts 

The child care dilemma created for poor and working families 
by the FY 1982 budget cuts and legislative changes will grow even 
more serious if the Administration's budget proposals for 
FY 19 8 3 become a reality. An 18 percent cut in the Title XX 
Social Services Block Grant (from . 4 billion to $1,974 billion) 
will mean that abOLt 100 ,000 additional families will lose child 
care services. The Child Nutrition Block Grant, merging the 
Child Care Food Program with School Breakfast and reducing funds 
by over one- third, will mean even less support' for quality child 
care programs. Competition will be keen at the state level for 
diminished funds. School food service providers represent a far 
stronger constituency than the child care community. The result 
will be that some child care providers will be forced out of bu*siness 
because of this further round of cuts and those that remain may offer 
lower quality services. An additional 51.2 billion cut in AFDC will 
diminish more low-income families' access to child care. Finally, 
proposals to eliminate the Appalachian Regional Commission and the 
Work Incentive Program will further limit child care opportunities 
for working lower-income families. 
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CONCLUSION 

Our work is cut out for us with the President's new budget 

which seeks to take $8 billion in FY 1983 from the same needy 

children and fannilies from which he has already taken $10 billion i 

FY 1982. By their unrelenting and unfair budget assault on 

the poorest children and fannilies, the Reagan Administration may 

be doing negatively what it sadly lost the opportunity to do in 

a more positive way: forcing all Americans to answer what we 

do believe in and value as a nation. For the budget battle this 

year is truly about who we are and what we care about as a nation. 

The budget battle poses clear choices for us this year that 

will shape the national character for many years to come. 

o Do we believe that it is all right to help the 
rich while hurting the poor? To give away $750 
billion mostly to affluent corporations and 
individual while taking away $10 billion from the 
poorest children and • f ainilies , leaving 9-1/2 million 
Americans unemployed, and small businesses and 
farmers to go under in droves? 

o Do we believe that bombs and missiles are more 
important than babies and mothers? That it is 
fair to demand zero error rates of welfare systems 
serving needy mothers and children and wink at 
defense unit cost overruns of 161 percent and 227 
percent? 

o Do we really believe that it is all right to punish 
children because they had the luck to-be born in a 
poor family or with a handicap or color that makes 
them different; because they are weak and cannot vote? 

o Does national security really mean only arms to 

guard us against perceived external threats or is it ' 
also personal security which enables us to walk safely 
in our neighborhoods? It is also the intellectual 
security which comes from a confident and trained 
citizenry which can look towards a future where we can 
outthink and out produce the Germans, Japanese and 
Soviets? 

o Is it enough to be a number one military power when we 
have a Black infant mortality rate that is higher than 
Jamaica's and a majority of Warsaw, pact countries? 
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Isn't there soemthing badly awry in a nation that 
spends billions a year in arms and cannot find 
the money to immunize its children? 

Those of us who care about children must help Americans 
of all persuasions to examine more deeply our feelings and 
be^liefs about what is right and just as well as cost effective. 

The Children's Defense Fund has just completed a national 
conference of more than 500 child advocates from all over the 
country. We came together to learn about the Reagan budget 
and to map strategies for educating the public and the Congress 
to the needs of the whole child and to- the need to act now to 
protect the futures not only of today's children, but of the 
children born tomorrow and next year and in the next decade. 

At this conference were parents. Head Start directors, 
foundation officials, social workers, church leaders, academics, 
doctors, and representatives of a host of other citizen groups 
and public and private agencies. Despite the variety of back- 
grounds, professions and disciplines, we all shared one thing — 
a commitment to turning back the dangerous trends initiated in 
the Fiscal 1982 budget and to replacing them with affirmative 
policies that will support and strengthen our children in the 
coming decades. 

We are encouraged by an apparently growing focus on children's 
needs on Capitol Hill — by your scheduling of these hearings, 
Mr. Chairman; by the introduction of a resolution to create 
a select committee on children, youth and families by Representatives 
George Miller and James Jeffords; and by the decision of the 
House to set aside a day in February to encourage members to 
speak on the impact of the budget on children. 
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We need your help; we want to work with you and to keep 

in mind as we face the difficult choices ahead at .all tikes the 

words of Dwight D. Eisenhower, who said in 1953: 

"Every gun that is made, every warship launched, every 

rocket fired signif ies . . . a theft from those who hunger ^ 

and' are not fed, those who ari cold and are notj clothed. - 

"This world in arms is not spending^ money alone." 

"It is spending the seat of its laborers, the genius of 
Its scientists, the hopes of its children." * 
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ATTACHMENT A 
Effects of Budget Cuts on Selected Children'* Frograma 



Selected Federal Programs 
Vital to Children and Families 

Categorical Grants 

Compensatory Education 
(old Title I) 

Handicapped Education 
{P.L. 94-142)^ 

Matern|l and Child Health Block 
Gruit 

Mental Health Block Grant 

Child Welfare, Foate| Care, and 
Adoption Assistance 

Child Abuse State Grants 

Social Services Block Grant 

Juvenile Justice and Rxinaway Youth 

Head Start 

Energy Assistance^ 

Supplemental Food (W.I.C.)^ 

Child Nutrition {School Lunch, |reak- 
fast. Child Care Food, others) 

Job Corps and Youth Employment^ 



Current ^ 
Program Level 
(millions) 



$ 2,QQ6 
1,042 



l-tajor Etiit Itlements 



Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (aFDC) 



^tedlcald 

Food SLciiiips 



14 



34 B 

4 32 
4 92 

7 

2,400 
Bl 
912 
1,752 
; 934 
3,504 

i*<iB 

6,609 

14,461 
11,025 

$ 49,103 



FY 19B3 
Proposed Cut 
(mi 11 ions) 



944 

196 

0 

0. 
112 

2 

4^6 
74 . 
0 

452 

2B2 
6B0 

366 



1,155 



1,536 
2,294 



$ B,51B 



FY 1983 ^ 
Proposed Cut 
(percent) 



32.7% 
18.8 

0.0 

0.0 
22.7 

31-3 
17-7 
91.8 
0-0 
25. B 
30.1 
19-4 

25. B 



10-6 
19-4 



Total Cut 
by Beagan ^ 

Adrolnlstrati on 
(parcent) 



51-0* 

29-6 

29-7 

26-3 
29.4 

37-8 
36-3 
94-B 
0-9 
29-7 
36.6 
44-3 
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A larger list of programs of importance to children and families can be found in the Appendix. Housing 
piograms, shown in the Appendix, are not included here only because their multi-year budget authority would 
..ppecr dispioportionate - the housing programs t;.hemselves are obviously vital to low-income children 



successor 



This is FY 1982 budget authority as set in the Continuing Resolution (p.L. 97-92) or its 
appropriation acts for the categorical programs. For the major entitlements, this shows FY 198rcurrent 
service estimates from the Office of Management and Budget, based on the provisions of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 (p.L. 97-35). , 

These cuts do not include eitfier the uncompensated effect of inflation upon the categorical programs — 
at least $800 million — nor the effect of President Reagan's rescission proposals for additional reductions 
in FY 1982 budget authority beyond those already enacted by Congress — approximately another $5 billion, 
d 

This is column two as a percentage of coluinn one. An accounting change in the Medicaid program leads 
to some underestimate of the actual percentage of current services lost to low-income children and their . 
families. 

e 

The base figures from which these percentages were computed are in the Appendix table. The percentages 
reflect all the changes ^nacted or proposed by the President since he took office, including FY 1981 {T* 
rescissions, FY 19B2 reductions, proposed FY 19B2 rescissions, and FY 1983 proposed reductions. They 
umleistate ihe loss of actual services in general since they contain no allowance for price increases 
from FY 1982 to FY 1983. These percentages cannot now be computed for the major entitlements because 
we lack credible estimates of the impacts in FY 1983 of the change^ enacted for FY 1982 in p.L. 97-35. 
For the categorical programs shown here, the loss totals $8,770 billion out of $21,443 billion" or 
40.9 perctnt. * 

f 

Most of these programs (which include some smaller entitlements) are proposed for inclusion in the 
KY^19B3 "'^^ enlarged block grants described in the Administration's budget message to Congress for 

ij 

noes not include a $123 million supplemental added by Congress after the President's budget was submitted. 

h , . 

TJ)e corresponding percentage cannot be computed? see note e. 
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ATTACHMENT B 
Ckbsgorical Children's Programs, FY 1982 and FY 1983 



Children's Programa 

Child Care and Child Welfare 



FY 1982 
Current 
Pol icy 



FY 1982 
Funding ^ 
Level Now 



FY 1982 
Proposgd 
Level 



FY 1983 
Prop OS gd 
Level 



Percent Percent 
Cut From. Cut Since 
Level Now*" FY 1981 



Mead Start 




$ 904 


0 


$ 911.7 


$ 911.7 


$ 912.0 


0.0% 


f 0.9* 


Social Services Block Grant 


3,099 


0 


2 ,400.0 


2,400.0 


1,974. 1 


- 17.7 


- 36.3 


Indian Social Services 




33 


7 


26.3 


26-3 


22.0 


- 16.4 


- 34.8 


Work Incentives (WIN) 




394 


9 


245.8 


245.8 


0.0^, 


-100.0 


-100.0 


Appalachian Area Development 


159 


4 


59.2 


59.2 


0.0 


-100.0 


-100.0 


Community Services Block Grant 


586 


1 


336.5 


336.5 


100.0 


- 70.3 


- 82.9 


Rehabilitation Services^ 




1,045 


1 


953.5 . 


953.5 


650.0 


- 31.8 


- 37.8 


Runaway Youth 




11 


0 


10.5 


10.5 


6.6 


- 37.2 


- 39.9 


Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 


116 


4 


« 70.0 


70.0 


0.0 


-100.0 


-100-0 


Child Abuse State Grants 




7 


4 


6.7 


6.7 


4.6 


- 31.3 


- 37.8 


Social Service Demonstrations 


48 


4 


29.5 


If 


30.8 


+ 4.4 


- 36.3 


i 

Foster Care 




346 


0 


321.6 


r32 1 . 6 








Adoption Assistance'^ 




10 


0 


10.0 


10.0 








Child Welfare Services 




177 


0 


156.3 


156.3 








Child Welfare Training 




5 


6 


3.8 


3.8 








New Block Grant J 




538 


6 


491.7 


491 .7 


380.1 


- 22.7 


- 29.4 



S 7;482.6 $ 6,033.0 



$ 6,033.0 S 4,080.2 
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Categorical Children's programs, py 19B2 and FV 1913 
(continued)* 



Children's Programs 
Child Health 



FY 19B2 
Current 
Policy 



rv 1982 
Funding 



Propoagd 
Level 



FY 108 3 
Proposed 
Level^ 



Cut From 
Level Now 



Percant 

Cut Since 
FJf 1981* 



Preventive Health Block Grant $ 


107 


.4 


$ 11.6 


$ 11.6 


$ 81 


.6 




0.0\ 


- 24 


01 


Mental Health Block Grant 


585'. 8- 


4 32.0 


432.0 


432 


0 • 




0.0 


- 26 


3 


Coowiunity Health Centara Block Grant 


350 


5 


248.2 


241.2 














Black Lung Clinica 


4. 


9 


3.2 


■3.2 














Migrant Health , 


'46. 


8 


31.1 


3t.l 














Family Planning 


175 


1 


123.7 


123.7 














New Block Grant 


577 


3 


413.2 


413.2 


416 


i 


+ 


0.9 


- 27 


i 


Development Disabilities 


64 


2 


58.7 


, 58.7 


41 


7 




29.0 


- 35 


0 


Immunization " ^> 


32 


9 


21. 3 


28.3 


28 


9 


+ 


2.0 


- 12 


4 


Venereal Disease Provention 


51 


6 


38.4 


38.4 


' 45 


6 


-f 


18.9 


- 11 


5 


Maternal and Child Health Block 
Grant {excludes W.I.C. transfer) 


494 


6 


347.5 


347.5 


347 


5 




0.0 


- 29 


7 


Subtotal S 1 


913 


9 


$ 1,399.7 


$ 1,399.7 


$ 1,394 


1 




0.4 


- 27 


2 
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Categorical Chiiaren'a Programs, FY 1982 and FY 1983 
(continued) 



Children's Programs 
Nutrition 



FY 1982 
Current 
Policy 



FY 1982 
FU^diifiJ 



FY 1982 
Proposed 
Level 



FY 1993 
f roposgd 
liovel 



Percent Percent 
Cut From Cut Slnc« 
Level Now* FY 1981 



School '^tLuiich 


$ 2 


,738 


5 




2,045 


4 




2,045 


4 


$.2 


,220.9 


f 8.6\ 


- 18 


.9 


School Breakfast 




413 


2 




335 


0 




335 


0 












Child Care Pood 




391 


0 




276 


9 




276 


9 












New Block Grant 




804 


2 




611 


9 




611 


9 




448.0 


- 20.2 


- 39 


3 


Child Care Equipment 




15 


0 




0 


0 




0. 


0 




0.0 


0.0 


-100 


0 


Suimer Food 




132 


1 




61 


1 




61. 


1 




0.0 


-100.0 


-100 


0 


Nutrition Education 




16 


6 




' 5 


0 




5. 


0 




0.0 


-100.0 


-100 


0 


Commodities 




395 


5 




75 


7 




75. 


7 




79.0 


4.4 


- 80 


0 


Special Hilk Program 




121 


9 




28 


1 




28. 


1 




0.0 


-100.0 


-100 


0 


Supplemental Food {w.I.C.)^ 


1 


028 


5 




934 


1 




934. 


1 




652.5 


- 30.1 


- 36 


6 


State Administrative Cost 




44 


5 




44 


5 




44. 


5 




35.4 


- 20.4 


- 20 


4 


Subtotal 


9 6 


101 


0 




4,437 


8 


$ 


4,4 37. 


8 


% 3 


475.8 


- 21.7 


- 43. 


0 
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Categorical 


< 

Children's Programs, FY 

(continued) 


1982 and n 1983 
















Children's Prograios 


FY 1982 
Current 
Policy 


FY r9fl2 
Funding 
Level Now 


FY 1982 
Proposed 
Levalf 


FY 1983 ^ 
proposedi 

Level' 


Percent 
Cut From 
Level Ifciw* 


Percent 

Cut s4nce 
.FY 1981* 








Education Programs 






















Compensatory Education'" 


f 3,961.0 


$ 2 ,886. 0 


$ 2,474.4 


$ 1,942. 0 


- 32.7% 


- 51 


0% 








Handicapped Education"' 


1 , 201 . 5 


1 042 .1 


783.5 


•45.7 


- 18.8 


- 29 


6 








Blllpgual Education 


0 194.0 


138.1 


126.6 


94.5 


- 31.5 


- 51 


? 








Vocational and Adult Education 


1 , 021 . 5 


739. 7 


633.9 


500.0 


- 32.4 


- 51 


1 








Indian Education 


89.5 


77.9 


71.6 


51.1 


- 34.3 


- 42 


9 






• 


Follow Through 


44.3 


19.4 


0.0 


0.0 


-100.0 


-100 


0 








Women's Educational Equity 


10.0 


s.t 


0.0 


0 .*0 . 


-100.0 


-100. 


0 








Civil Rights IV-A Centers 


45.7 


24.0 


0.0 


0.0 


-100.0 


-100. 


0 








Higher/Continuing Education" 


447.6 


358.6 


326.8 


24 7.2 


- 31.1 


- 44. 


• 








Student Financial Assistance^ 
(Pell, Work/Study, Direct) 


4,482.6 


3, 352.5 


3,211.0 


1,800.0 


- 46.3 


- 59. 


8 








Subtotal 


$11 ,497.6 


$ 8,644.1 


$ 7,627.8 


$ 5,480.5 


- 36.6 


- 52. 


3 
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Oitregorical Chiliiren's Progr«nia, FY 1982 and FY 1983 
' (continued) \ 



Children's Prograroa 
Miscellaneous 



^ 1982 
burrcnt 
^llcy* 



FY 1982 
Funding ^ 
Level Now 



Proposed 
iLevel 



Proposed 
Level 



Percent 
Cut FrcQ 
Level Now 



, percent 
Cut Since 



Public Service Bnployroent 


$ 3,800.0 


$ 0.0 


$ \ 


0.0 


$ 0.0 


-100 


0\ 


-100 


0% 


Job Corps 


607.0^ 


586.0 


- 1 


586.0 


387.0 


- 34 


0 


36 


2 


Other Youth Dnployment^ 


1,966.0 


832.0 


.1 


832.0 


665.0 


- 20 


1 


- 66 


2 


tow-Income Energy, Assistance 


1,849.5 


1,752.0 




752.0 


1,300.0 


- 25 


8 


~ 29 


7 


Legal Serl^a^s \ 


344.0 


120.5 




120.5 


0.0 


-100 


0 


-100 


0 


Community* Development Hock Grant 


4,038.0 


3,966.0 


3 


966.0 


3,335,2 


- 15 


9 


- 17 


4 


Low-Income Housing {Section 8) 


24,956.5 


14,4t5.7 


14 


J485.7 


3,804.6 


- 73 


7 . 


- 84 


8 


Piiblic Housing 


9,376.0 


o 2,374.2 


2 


374.2 


2,323.8 


- 2 


1 


-•75 


2 


Subtotal 


$46,937.0 


$24,116.4 


$24 


116.4 


$11,815.6 


- 51 


0 


- 74 


8 



to 
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Notes 



Curient policy Level is the funding needed during py 1982 to provide the s«ine lervices as were funded ' 
by the FY lj981 appropriations in effect a^the time President Reagan took office. The base is FY 1981 
level beforfe any rescissions (reductionsjJRroposed by the hew Admifjistration . Most estimates are those 
providod cofjgressional committees by the Congressional Budget Office. In a few cases, cprrent service 
estimates (rf similar concept- that differs primarily in the extent of adjustment for inflation) or FY 1981 
appropriation levels were used^by CBO where estimates were not available, or inapplicable. 

The FY 1982 funding level, as of February 8, 1982, set in the Continuing Resolution (P.L. 97-92, 
expiring March 31, 1982) or subsequently enacted appropriations and adjusted within the President's 
discretion permitted therein. In virtually every case, these amounts are greater than the levels 
proposed by the President on September 30, 1981, for; FY 1982. 

c 

These are the levels proposed by the President in hia February 8, 1982 budget message to Congress 
for FY 1982. Ml the proposed rescissions (reductions) affect education programs. 

^ These are the levels proposed by the President in his February 8, 1982 budget message to Congress 
for FY 1983 budget authority. (Budget authority is the right to commit the federal government to make 
an expenditure; where the expenditure la actually made, the budget authority is thereby converted to 
an outlay.) These figures come from the FY 1983 Budget Appendix or, in a few cases, from agency materials 
distributed to the press on February 6,' 1982. 

® This is the percentage change from the PY 1982 funding level in effect now (column 2) that would occur 
\ if the President's FY 1983 proposal is enacted by Oongreas. Since the FY 1982 funding levels have not 

been adjusted for projected inflation from FY 1982 to FY 1983, this percentage accurately reflects cuts 
in dollars available but underestimates reductions in the amount of services or value that* would be lost. 

^ This is the percentage change from the FY 1982 current policy level (column 1, reflecting FY 1981 
dollars adjusted for price increases to a FY 1982 equivalent level of services or value) that would 
occur if the President's FY 1983 proposals (column 4) is enacted by Congress. As in the previous note, 
there is no adjustment for inflation between 'FY 1982 and FY 1983. Thus this percentage understates the" 
true loss of services or value proposed by the F^l^ident since h^ took office. 

^ Includes $28.6 million in FY 1982 and $26.5 million in FY 1983 for the National Institute of Handicapped 
Research; FY, 1982 current policy estimate also ipcludes the Institute. 

^ Includes Adoption Opportunities, University Affiliated Facilities and Developmental Disabilities demon- mO 
stration projects, and discretionary research in Child Welfare, Child Abuse, and other social services. 
Die Office of Human Development Services will determine the specific allocations later. 

Er|c 1 . ^ 



Those are currently entitlement programsj FY 1982 estimates may therefore be too low. 



^ School Lunch is technically an entitlement (as is School Breakfast), but is shown here as if it were a 
fixed api^ropriation. 

^ The proposal is to block grant School Breakfast and the Child Care Food Program. The implied funding 
for FY 1983 would b« $375.5 million for School Breakfast (if it remained an entitlement) and Llius $112.5 
million for Child Care Food, a cut of 59.4 percent froa FY 1982, and 71.2 percent from the level the 
program had reached before the Administration began cutting. 

^ The proposal is for W.I.C. to be combined with the existing Maternal and Child Health Block Grant. 
The FY 1983 level shown here is the level implied for W.I.C. in the combined program. 

"* The proposal is for a repeal of p.L. 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, a/id the 
block granting of its dollars along with the state school component (P.L. 89-313) of old Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (now Chapter I of the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act), 
compensatory education. P.L. 89-313 funds are shown in compensatory education, above t $146.5 million in 
FY 1982 before rescissions, $116.2 million after rescissions, and, of course, rero in FY 1983. 

" Upward Bound, Developing Institutions, Graduate Programs for the Disadvantaged, Foreign Language Studies, 
and several smaller college-level progrzuns, including aid to land grant colleges, first enacted under 
President Lincoln in 1862. 

° Also Includes minor programs, but does not include guaranteed student loans. 

^ Young Adult Conservation Corps (abolished during FY 1982), and Youth Einployment and Suiiuner Jobs proposed 
for inclusion in an Einployment Block Grant in FY 1983. The FY 1983 levels shown assujnc that states use the 
proposed pY 198 3 Block Grant funds in the^ome proportions in the FY 1982 programs replaced. 
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Entitlement Progrnmt, FY 1982 and FY 1983 



Program 



ry 1982 
Approximate 
Current 
Policy 



FY 1982 
Reduction 
In effect 
P.L. 97-35 



FY 1982 
Further 
Reduction 
Proposed 



FY 198 3 
Current 
Policy 



FY 198 3 

Reduction 

Proposed 



pood stamps 

Percent of Current policy 

AFDC 

Percent of Current PolTcy^ 
Medicaid 

Percent of Current Policy 

Totals 



$ 12,311 
100.0 % 

S 6,893 
100.0 % 

S 20,138 
100.0 % 

$ 39, 342 
100.0 % 



S 1,658 
13.5 % 

5 1,000 
U.5 \ 

S 1,193 
5.9 % 

S 3,851 
9.8 % 



$ 273 
2.2 % 

$ 166 
2.4 % 

S 977 
4.9 % 

$ 1,416 
3.6 % 



S 11,825 
100.0 % 

S 6,609 
100.0 % 

5 14,461 
100.0 * 

$ 32,895 
100.0 % 



$ 2,294 

19.4 % 

5 1,155 

17.5 % 

S 1,536 

10.6 % 

$ 4,985 
15.2 % 
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Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Ms. Edelman. That is a very encourag- 
ing report, particularly the last part of your testimony. 

You know that we in the Congress have now felt the outrage 
about which you have testified and about which Congressman 
Miller so eloquently testified. There has been this fear that some of 
us have had that by the time the ||Jation really knows what has 
happened, it might just be that thes^rograms have not only been 
dismantled but have been shipped to local and State government. 

I think for the survival of our Nation, and certainly our older 
cities, that we have to hear from our institutions. That is a part of 
America. 

The people that were referred to by Mr. Cosby fill this room up 
when we talk about decreasing tax liability and yet you can take a 
look around today and see when we are talking about kids the dif- 
ference in the lobbying effort. 

You have been a leader in this effort and I want you to know 
that we do not expect you to do it alone. We politicians just want 
to know who„we can go into partnership with and where we can 
lend our presence to encourage others to get involved. Adults can 
pick up some time and make up for loss. But once th^e kids are 
denied their losses in suffering sometimes are irreversible. 

So your testimony has been an inspiration and very ei]icouraging 
and I want so much to believe that you are right. 

Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. I want to join Chairman Rangel in those remarks, 
Marian. I think you do correctly a^ess it. It is a little late, but we 
will take it. I think there is a mobilization that is in fact starting 
thanks to the Children's Defense Fund and other people who have 
been here in the lean years. 

I think that organizations are making some effort at trying to 
recognize their social responsibility. The fact that you were able to 
get all those people in that room last week at your conference is a 
testimony to the reawakening of people. I think because what they 
are starting to understand is how really bad it is. We are no longer 
speculating. Congressman Rangel and Congressman Miller are not 
talking about what might happen. It has in fact happened. Now we 
are just talking about adding to the numbers. 

I think at some point the media will start to understand that 
this is not speculation. Nobody in the room today speculated on 
what might happen. They told us about what has already happened 
and it is a simple continuation of that process. 

The services have been cut. And I just hope that this hearing is 
the beginning in terms of the Congress and that your conference 
was the beginning in terms of the private sector to understand. 

You know, it is hard to think we are talking about it this way, 
but there used to be a group called Save Our Children. It is just 
about that fundamental for those kids who are aff^ted, not for my 
children, but for those kids who again find thems^es in circum- 
stances that they did not create. ^ 

We are talking about whether we Ikre going to save them or lose 
them. I think that has got to come home pretty soon. 

Ms. Edelman. I am hearing at least two things. One is that the 
impact of the cuts has not really hit yet. But I also hear that 
people find it hard to believe what is actually occurring. How could 
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anybody, they say, how could they be taking food away from chil- 
dren/ And they cannot believe we are doing it. 

And now people are beginning to realize, because they are begin- 
ning to experience the impact of the cuts. They see the soup lines 
in their own churches and they see what comes into their health 
centers. And they are losing their personnel. 

It is hard to believe that this administration is declaring war on 
homeless and handicapped children. But now I think the message 
IS bepnning to seep through. People are beginning to get outraged 
and 1 hope that rage will translate. We are determined that it will 
translate into, I hope, political votes and the kinds of pressure on 
this Congress that is going to allow you to do the job that I know 
those of you who are here and working for children want to do 

Mr. Rangel. It has to be a broad coalition. When our committee 
went to other cities, it was really fantastic to see how the system 
worked. There were people who were testifying that they were 
against the AFDC, they were against food stamps, they were 
against public assistance. But they could not understand why the 
services for their retarded kids were being cut back when they had 
been against all of these giveaway programs. All they wanted was 
a fair opportunity for their child to be able to grow up and live a 
normal life. 

Ms. Edelman. I think there is hope— even though the children's 
movement, the family movements, are very fragmented and, as you 
u ^iTu program, whether it is handicapped or title I or 

health, has its own constituency. 

^Perhaps now that Mr. Stockman has tried to gobble up the entire 
children s pie, and people are realizing that when he takes a slice 
out of the CETA pie he is taking a slice out of Head Start through 
the back door, whmH^ cuts child care food programs, that really 
hurts title XX provjdergy 

And when you^gin to cut broadly, that affects i^bs as well as 
benefits for recif5ients. It is more encouraging to s/e State people 
and middle-class people and those with jobs sitting] down together 
tor the first time, because of the perceived threat. / 

I think it is up to us on the outside who can h/pefully provide 
that leadership to corral it into channels that ar/strong and loud 
and that say no to you here in the Congress. / 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you for the help that you have given to us 
over the years, and especially now. 

^ P^"^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ testifying next, a child care panel: 
Mythe Rogers, a missioner from the Richmond Urban Institute, of 
Richmond, Va.; and Peggy Daly Pizzo, who was the assistant direc- 
tor of the White House Domestic Policy Staff during the last ad- 
ministration. 

We are looking now, Ms. Pizzo, for those people who believe that 
you could not have a worse disaster than the last administration. 
Ms. Rogers. 

STATEiMENT OF EDYTRRiM. ROGERS, MISSIONER, RICHMOND 

URBAN INSTITUTE, RICHMOND, VA. 
Ms. Rogers. My name is Edythe Rogers. I was born in Los Ange- 
les, Calif., moved to New York at the age of 12, lived there for 19 
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years, moved to Connecticut, lived there for 4 years, and subse- 
quently ended up in Virginia, where I presently reside. I am the 
mother of three, the grandmother of one. My children are three 
girls, and my granddaughter, obviously, also is a girl. 

I have my three daughters aged 22, who is a part-time student in 
a community college in Ricfimond, Va., where I presently resioe, 
and have a middle daughter who attends the University of Mary- 
land at the Eastern, Shore, who is a sophomore. My youngest 
daughter attends Morgan State University, and is a freshman, in 
Baltimore. 

I said I was born in Los Angeles. My parents were divorced when 
I was 2. I was a day care child at the age of 6. After my mother 
went on to New York to find a job, we were left in a foster home*, 
for 7 years. I have also, therefore, been a ward of the State of Cali- 
fornia. After my mother decided to bring us together again, she 
brought us together in New York City, where we did not go back 
on public assistance, but rather, my mother was the sole support of 
the youngest four of us who had been in the foster home together 

She worked at Macy's Department Store. I dropped out of high 
school in the middle of the 12th grade, got married a year later, 
had four children, one of whom died of sudden infant death, the 
only male child that I had. If it were not for well-baby clinics in 
the city of New York, I do not know what would have happened to 
all the rest of my children. 

Well-baby clinics not only provided preventive health care for my 
children but also for me. I was able to get family planning services. 
I also was able to get dental services while in high school at a re- 
duced fee. 

I am at present a graduate of law school. As you can tell, I subse- 
quently went back and finished my education. The difficulty that I 
have is that I am faced with a dilemma at this point. I would like 
to impress you with my scholarly abilities. At the same time, I 
would like to impress upon you my experiences as a mother and a 
single head of household. I would like to do the latter more than 
the former, primarily because if it were not for my children, I 
would not be here. 

Therefore, since I owe them that debt, I think that the testimony 
I should give before you should be that which will give you, I think, 
the strongest message that will allow them to be able to do what 
they allowed me to do; that is, to say they are able to go to school 
as they do now, primarily because of guaranteed student loans and 
student assistance. i 

I was able to go to school because of guarantee^student loans 
and student assistance. I was able to finish and get a high school 
equivalency after separating from my former husband, almost 9 
years after leaving high school. And then able to go on and be ac- 
cepted and to graduate from Columbia University in the city of 
New York because of guaranteed student loans. 

Also, I was able to go on to law school and complete that because 
of guaranteed student loans, which I am attempting at present to 
repay. My present employment is that of what is called an urban 
missioner, which is with an organization known as the Richmond 
Urban Institute. The Richmond Urban Institute is a peculiar 
animal in that it is a kind of entity which the present administra- 
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tiT)n claims is necessary if the kinds of things which the present 
policies,Mf fully implemented, will be able to meet the needs of the 



Therefore, I think I am especially qualified to state, it will not 
work. That is not to say that the feeling is not there. It is to say 
that there are no public moneys involved in this organization. All 
of the moneys under which we exist, our total operating budget, is 
paid for out of private funds. 

We are funded, in part, by a challenge grant, decreasing over a 5- 
year period, from two sources: One, a private foundation in Arkan- 
sas; and the other, an Episcopal church in the city of Richmond. 
We are in the third year of our operation. This is the first of those 
3 years where we will experience a decrease in operating funds. 

We are experiencing extreme difficulties. In spite of the support 
of churches in the city of Richmond, in spite of the support of the 
people of the city of Richmbnd and the metropolitan area, there 
just IS not the money to help\ 

The organization, althoughla very good idea, we do nof believe— 
or at least I do not, in my ver\informed opinion believe— will work 
if duplicated by everyone, WA recently held a conference on the 
local metropolitan impact of th^ new Federal budget on the metro- 
politan area. This includes the city of Richmond, the counties of 
Henrico, Hanover, and Chesterfield, It was an effort on which I 
worked for 9^2 weeks. There was a combined and collective effort 
with the administration of some of those municipalities, and m> 
staff time. 

In that effort we were able to secure in testimony for the first 
day in our open plenary session the secretary of human resources 
for the State of Virginia, Mr, Frederick Fisher, and the city man- 
ager for the city of Richmond, which is— I am sorry, which is a city 
manager form of government. 

All of those indications from those gentlemen, from informed 
and experienced positions, is that the New Federalism will work 
extreme hardships on the State of Virginia and the metropolitan 



On the second day of our hearings we talked about every one of 
the areas where block grants and budget cuts will be e.?cperienced. 
All of the experience that the people who work directly in those 
areas, speaking specifically now of social welfare, education, hous- 
ing, and transportation, health, human services of all kinds, are 
that the cuts will be extremely felt, most by those who can least 
stand them. 

I am concerned not only for myself but for others similarly situ- 
ated. Our situation is very difficult. Our situation will continue to 
become even more difficult. The people of the city of Richmond are 
caring people, the people of the State of Virginia are very caring 
people. 

Yet, still even though the South has two-thirds of the poor people 
in the country and one-half of the black poor people of the country, 
only 2 percent of the people in the State of Virginia receive bene- 
fits under AFDC. 

That kind of pattern can be repeated throughout the State, or 
rather the Southern States. I have with me in my testimony, which 
is written, which I have totally departed from, given statistics on 



people. 



area. 
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all 11 of the Southern States. And you will see that most of the 
people in the South who are poor, a low percentage of them actual- 
ly participate in the very programs which are being cut. 

This means that the impacts of those cuts will not only impact 
severely upon all those who have been receiving benefits up until 
October 1, 1981, but those who have not received it but were quite 
eligible even in more devastating circumstances. 

The reality is that the Virginia Employment Commission yester- 
day released its statistics which say that the State unemployment 
figures as a result of the present economic reality are now at' 7.8 
percent, and do not auger well. Also, the fact that the State of Vir- 
ginia has also decreased its staffing in its employment corrimission 
offices and also administrative positions which used to serve in the 
very services which are being cut does not say very much about its 
ability to provide the services in the future with its increased State 
responsibilities. 

I have departed a great deal from what I had to say. But let me 
say, in summary, the impact of the proposed cuts, as we under- 
stand them, by simple arithmetic, the administration's new/old 
policies and proposals that affect the poor add up to a savings of 
Federal dollars. The economic and social cost to the South and to 
the Nation will be much higher. Programs for the people in the 
South will be especially damaged. That is because of the heavy reli- 
ance in Southern States on Federal dollars. Cutbacks will reduce 
existing programs in the South much more than anywhere else. 

In South Carolina, 74 cents of every dollar of the AFDC program 
is supplied by the Federal Govermment. A 10-percent reduction in 
this AFDC program from the Federal budget will therefore have a 
most severe impact in South Carolina and other Southern States. 

For basic necessities^ — food, jobs, and health care as well as affor- 
dable health care and child care — the poor, especially the black 
poor, are faced in Southern States where the reduction in benefits 
in AFDC will affect drastically as much as 6 out of 10 of our poor 
recipients in the 11 Southern States. 

These cuts show reduced AFDC rolls, in which less than one-half 
of the South's poor children, less than two-fifths of the South's poor 
persons, are being assisted. 

I ask you, therefore, to please advocate on behalf of our children, 
on behalf of all children, I ask you on behalf of those who very fool- 
ishly, unwisely, and out of ignorance, merely because they do not 
know and have not sought to know and those who do not wish to 
tell them because of their privileged position*, that they do not 
know what they are doing, and please stop before they advocate 
before you again to cut. 

Some of these programs really can be better administered, but 
were it not for Head Start, two of my daughters would not be in 
college. My dream in my life was to see my daughters graduate 
from high school. That they have gone on to college is more, than a 
dream come true, but a reason to work for a future which for me 
and America I thought unreal. 

In conclusion, let me thank you once again for allowing me to 
speak before you and also say to you that because I believe that 
these types of programs can work and also because I know that 
they do not reach enough. I am a voluntary teacher,. daytin>e, in 
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open high school in Richmond, Va., where I teach introductory 
French to 10th- and llth-graders. I am also a part-time teacher at 
night in Virginia Union University in Richmond, Va. where I 
teach community organization and community development in the 
urban studies department. I also volunteer my time on voter educa- 
tion projects free of charge, as do many others, and that is because 
1 beheve that an enlightened, aware electorate is the best elector- 
ate to see to It that this kind of thing does not stand for long 
1 hank you. 
[The prepared statement follows:] 

Statement of Edythe M. Rogers. Missioner, Richmond Urban 

Institute 

Honorable RepreSGntaClves; 

I speak on behalf of many mothers and fathers, grandparents 
and children of all origins, both inside and outside America. All 
of us are concerned about the new federal budget, and its impact 
upon our lives and the lives of our children over the next five, 
(5) years. The new federal budget may in fact reduce the 

growth of the federal budget sharply, over the next three years; 
it may reduce business taxes through accelerated depreciation; 
certainly we know for a fact that it will increase significantly 
the real share of the budget reserved for national defense. It 
certainly will also have an adverse, serious impact upon the 
poor, black, women, single heads of households, and other so- 
called minorities. In short, again we are asked to share the 
burden equally among ourselves; we the newly enfranchised; we 
the single heads of household; we the black people, we the poor 
and working middle class. I ask that you not only listen, but 
that you also hear everyone who speaks to you today. Weigh our 
words carefully. Balance the competing interests. Put your per- 
sonal concerns as to the possibilities for your reelection other 
than first, and hear us, "We the people." 

My remarks will be brief and I trust, to the point. I have 
extracted them for the wtosi part, from a well researched and 
documented report put out by the Southern Regional Council. The 
title of the report is , 

"The New Federal Budget 
and the 
South's Poor: 
More Than " Fa 1 1 ou t . . . S o me errors 
...and Confusion" 

I have extracted my brief remarks from this document, because 
in my experience and research rece.ntly completed in Richmond//' 
Virginia, It is accurate and to the point. Finally, to say all 
that needs to be said on this subject in five, (5) minutes is 
all but impossible. Yet, I think that I will be able to do much 
with the time allotted - Riven how many of us ther6 are who still 
wanttospeakwithyou. ,^ 

After more than ten years of the most rapid economic activity 
in the region's history. Southerners remain the poorest people 
in the country. Only Texas, of all the southern states has a 
per capita income equal to the national average of $9, 521. In 
Mississippi, personal income per person Is only 69% of the nation's, 
and the average person in Alabama has only 76% of the income of 

the average American. In georgia. the figure is 85% of the national 
average . 

Looking more closely at the southern region's income per person 
will show that most southern families, especially black families, 
have very limited incomes. 
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In 1975 In the Census South* 24.9% of white families earned 
less than $8,000.00and earned less than $10,000.00. By these 

figures, there were 8.9X of white families below the poverty level. 
Of the 2,883,000 black families In the same region, earned less 

Chan $8,000 and more than 60% earn less than $10,000. Thus, 28X of 
black families - three, (3) times more than the proportion of white 
families - were below the poverty level In 1975. (See the attached 
for more detail - Table (A)). 

Although the migration of the past 30 years and Che occupational 
chanR^s among blacks have occurred, entry of black males Into both 
blue and white collavT jobs h.-js occurred only In the low paying 
occupations. Among black women too, shifts l.n employment have 
occurred In dramatic ways. Only H^Z of black women were employed In 

.p.r.lvate households oF TQ7n._ find even less in 1980. F emale wo rkers 

(blac,j<) *\n clerical jobs had Increased to" almost 20Z. These shifts 
have not been translated InCO substantial economic galng which have 
closed the gap between black and white families In the South. By 
1975, the Income of black families had risen In che nation and 
region to b\X of whlCfe families' Income. Therefore, the comparative 
economic gains of black families from a 56 cents of each dollar 
per black famllly as compared to 100 cents earned by white families 
in 1950 - has Increased more Papldly throughout the nation, than 
within the South. Pe.pTiaps more disturbing, black males' Income In 
1950 was 58X of white males' Income, By 1975. che Income of black 
m^les had dropped to 57% of that of white males' income. Not surprisl 
the eleven Southern states remain che home of one-third thenation's 
poor and one half ot che nation's black poor. 

AFDC 

Aid Co Families with Dependent Children, (AFDC) and Food Stamps 
are the two programs which provide the basic necessities ^^»poor 
families to survive. The maximum monthly benefit paid to a family 
tif three with no additional Income was only $96.00 In Mississippi, 
$116.00 in Texas, $122.00 in Tennessee, through AFDC. For Food Stamps 
the amout given Is determined largely by the amount of money needed 
to obtain adequate nutrition. According to che government, a family 
of three with no additional Income, needs $183,00 per month to obtal 
bdslc nutrition. For those families with Income, the benefits are 
less than $183.00. 

The combined Income provided by AFDC and Food Stamps has been 
extremely low. At present, few states in the nation have provided 
combined benefits equal to the official poverty level. As of May, 
1981, all nine states which provided combined benefits which were 
less than 6 53: of poverty, were nine Southern States; Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louis'^ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, and Virginia. (See Attached Table for reference and 
'4 -ages). No Southern state reached as high as the national median 
of 77%. Additionally, no Southern state has ever granted benefflts to 
families with children who have both parents In the househo^ld. Note 
also that only 2% of all Virginians receive AFDC checks each month. 

When compared with the estimated rate of poverty In the Southern 
states today, these statistics belle the notion that the number of 
welfare recipients Include many who are not needy. The 'rates of pover 
among che CoCal populatlonln each of the Southern states are usually 
three or four Clmes larger than Che rate of those on AFDC. 
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For example. In Alabama. 16.42 of the population was poor in 
1975, while only 4.62 received welfare benefits. In Tennessee, the 
poverty rate of 15.82 was nearly five times as large as the 3^2 
of the population receiving AFDC funds. Black families make up 682 
of those on AFDC in the DEEP SOUTH. Knd , black families in the 
deep south show rates of poverty that far exceed the rate of AFDC 
recipients in the population. (See chart H, Addenda 3). In Missiaa- 
ll^U ''i"^'' poverty rate is the highest in the South - 

J4.82. the rate of AFDC recipients among: the total population is 
less than 72. Thia adds up to only one startling conclusion concerning 
the welfare program, which existed prior to October 1, 1981: 

"More poor children in the south were in families without 
AFDC support, than with it." (See Chart tf5 Addenda Si^). 

Vt^"^3re- irrecXs e ■ c uTFe n t d a t a "a ?^"7ryr^y'^T~a7a ITa blT^^'l^ir T 
putable that many of these poor families with children who are out- 
side of AFDC have incomes which place them in deep poverty. As is 
indicated in the attached Chart #6, -(attached addenda If 5) there 
are nearly three times as many families and individuals in the 
SoU4k s population whose incomes are below 752 of the poverty level, 
than there are families „ho received AFDC in the region before the 
administration's^ (Federal) program cuts instituted on October 1. 1981. 

IMPACT OF PROPOSED CUTS 

A) The Administration's changes in the AFDC and Food Stamp program 
will force people who cannot work deeper into poverty and will under- 
cut what little incentive already exists to work, for the few who 
are able to find work. ; 

b) In all Southern States, the cuts in the tota,; monthly disposable 
income for many poor families will forcen them more deeply into 
poverty. (To their credit, ^ost Southern states have pushed up their 
standard of nfeed so that the 150% ceiling (representing the st'^te 
standard of need) so that the 150% ceiling will not remove people 

In wholesale numbers.) 

c) Because of the new ceiling for food stamps, which bars anyone with 
IJOZ of poverty income, and with new ways of calculating income some 
of the working AFDC families may suffer a double reduction. 

d) The President's cuts tend to close o,j: eliminate the current dif- 
ference be tween working AFDC „,others and the non-working AFDC mother or 
single head of household. (See Chart if 8 addenda if 6). 

iLr'^^^ Reagan administration's regulation which requires that evecy 
AFDC recipient: report each month whether there has been a change 
in the financial circumstances of the family will escalate adminis- 
trative costs to the states. 

f) Increased administrative costs combined with functional illi- 
teracy will also eliminate many persons from benefits - 'assuming 
these persons will be able to afford the cost of postage! 

g) failure to report on AFDC benefits will also result in'a forfeiture 
of Medicals benefits. 

h) '¥n rural areas where Medicaid reimbursement is so Important to the 
establishment and maintenance of clinics and other facilities, BASIC 
health care may not be available at all. 
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i) If reductions in medicaid close the doors of health clinics 
serving the poor, the numbers who will suffer may be two or three 
tiroes the 2.5 million poor who are present Medicaid recipients in 
the South. 

j) Whatever options state officials choose to reduce Medicaid pro- 
grams to meet the decreasing budget, the cuts will probably obstruct 
the spread of physicians and primary care facilities, especially 
In areas where government reimbursement is essential to maintaining 
viable medical services. In some ares, facilities of primary care ♦ 
may be closed. 

In summary, by simple arithmetic, the administration's new/old 
policies and proposals that affect the poor add up to a notable 
savings of federal dollars. However, the economic and social costs 
to the South and to the nation may be much higher- Programs for the 
poor In the South will be especially damaged. Because of the heavy 
reliance of Southern states on federal dollars, cutbacks will reduce 
existing programs In the South, much more than anywhere else. 

For example, in South Carolina, 74q of every dollar of the AFDC 
program Is supplied by the federal government. A 102 reduction In 
the AFDC program of the federal budget would have Che most severe 
impact in South Carolina and other Southern states-.* a far greater 
effect than In the nation as a whole where federal funds make up 
only 56c of every dollar in the AFDC program. (See addenda if 7 , Chart 
I? 15) . 

For basic necessities, food. Jobs, and health care as well as 
a f f ordabLe. and avlalable child care, the Southern poor and especially 
the blackbouthern poor face a treacherous future. In the Southern 
states where l/3rd of the notion's poor and 1/2 of the nation's 
black poor live, the reductions In benefits of AFDC may affect tragic- 
ally as many as six out of ten of all poor recipients In the eleven 
Southern states. All together, as many as four of ten recipients 
could be removed from AFDC in the South befc^re the end of 1 982 , and 
two In ten could have their benefits reduced significantly. That Is 
to say, that by the end of fiscal year 1983, more than half of the 
South's AFDC recipients could be severely affected by the Administration 
present and proposed policies and changes. ALL OF THESE PEOPLE 
POOR CHILDREN AND THEIR SINGLE PARENTS WHOSE COMBINED INCOME AnF 
GOVERNMENT BENEFITS ARE PROBABLY FAR BELOW THE POVERTY LEVEL- Lest 
It be forgotten, these cuts shall reduce the AFDC rolls in which less 
than one-half the South's poor children and less than two-fifths of 
the South's poor families and persons are now being assisted- 

In each of these areas of vital need*, black Southerners will 
suffer disproportionately the consequences of the Administration's 
changes. In AFDC program where a majority of the recipients may be 
removed, blacks who are 68% of the present recipients In the Deep 
South will be pushed off FIRST and LAST- In the Southeast, In 
CETA, which Is virtually already dismantled for example, black people 
compr Ised' more than half of the trainees. In Medicaid prbgrams In 
the South, blacks compose nearly two of three of the beneficiaries. 
Thus, while the estraordlnary rate uf poverty among Southern black 
people justified their disproportionate numbers in these government 
programs, the reduction In benefits and recipients will hit black 
people more often than it will whites. 
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The Census South includes the traditional eleven Southern states 
rlroT.: ^l^^lt^P ""'•'^"^ Georgia, Louisiana, Mississipp No?^h 
Carolina South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia as well 
?ni,™,K-n'^' , V^-Sini". Okl.-'homa, Maryland, the DistHct of 

uolumbia, and Delaware. Generally, the income levels for the 

o?ev^n'^rM" '^^2her than the levels in the 

eleven Southern states alone. 
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p e r C ^ipita Income r or South c rn Stat es 
" A s Tor c c n t a g c o t ^' c 



A labama 
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Georgia 
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Mississippi 

N. Carolina 

S. Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 
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7 9^0 
76^0 
941 

S9% 
69% 
82% 
7 6"^ 
81^0 
100% 
99% ' 



U.S. Per Capita Income 



$9S21 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of 'Commerce, 1981. 
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CHART S 4 
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U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, 
"Money Income and Poverty Status in 1975 of Families 
and Persons in the United States" and from information 
provided by research departments of state programs. 
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Chart *5 
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IfSOURCE: Southern Growth Policy Board^^^'Ra is ing A N'eu Generation 
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Chart 16 
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Chart »8 



Total Monthly Disposable Income by Working and Nonworking Mothers 
04 Under the Past System and 

Under the Adminis tra t ion ' s Proposed System 
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fcCE: Center for the Study of Welfare Policy, the University of 
"ifO. "The Poor: Profiles of Families in Poverty," March 1981. 
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^Mpiti expen-e of SSt ^ in lO'.S. T^o veirlv ex^''^'nd i tures 

for the adult recipient in the Medicaid programs ot Florida and 
Mississippi were not even 4h.n percent of the nn tional expendi- 
ture per person for health care, and mbst Southern statois' 
average expenditure for each adult recipient in the Medicaid 
program wa^ no more than 55.0 percent of the national expenditure 
per person. 

CHART ' M 

AVtR.\nE MEDICAID L XPt \ D ITURE PlR XFDC RrCIPICN'T 
USING MEDICAID SERVICES DURING FY l^iTS ' 
IN I I SOUTHERiN STATES 
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Source: JOE ec. al, ''The Poor: Profiles of Families in Poverty, 'i 
UniversiC/ of Chicago: The Center for the Study of Welfare Policy 


While Medicaid 
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Chan the average American's expen^^es for health care, the recipicB 
are among chose whose health status is worse and needs for health 
care are the most pronounced. A national survev in 1972, for 
example, examined infant mortality rates and found 



1 This comparison cannot be precise because of the different facti 
used to compute each per capita costs; nevertheless, the Figures ^ 
are probable indications of the actual costs per person. 
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Chart ns 



Percentage of AFDC Funds in States as Federal Funds, 1980 
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SOURCE: Congressional Research Service, "Welfare Background 
Paper on Selected Major Programs," May, 1981. 
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Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Ms. Rogers. What is a missioner? 

Ms. RoGEF^'s. An urban missioner is a person who goes out among 
the people on the street and tries to ascertain what the mood of the 
community is, what the needs are. The Richmond Urban Insitute is 
mn entity which set out to accomplish three specific goals: to advo- 
cate on behalf of the unheard or the poor; to arouse the community- 
conscience to those needs which need to be addressed if we are to 
live together in peace and harmony; and to mediate among conflict- 
ing groups. 

Mr. Rangel. How is it funded? 

Ms. Rogers. It is funded, in part, by two challenge grants, one 
from St. Paul's Episcopal Church, decreasing over a 5-year period; 
and one from a foundation in Arkansas known as the Englewood 
Foundation. We are expected in our third year of operation to 
make up the decrease hy donations from churches in the Richmond 
area as a testimony to our ability to achieve our mission. 
" Mr. Rangel. Thank you. 

Ms. Pizzo. 

STATEMENT OF PEGGY PIZZO. FORMER ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. 
DOMESTIC POLICY STAFF. THE WHITE HOUSE 

Ms. Pizzo. Congressman Rangel, Mr. Miller, as another mother I 
must just take a few seconds to compose myself, hearing this rnoth- 
er's testimony. It is very moving. 

I am pleased to testify on this occasion and am especially pleased 
that thoughtful, conscientious policymakers, such as the two of you 
and others, are engaged in honest and open inquiry into the conse- 
quences of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. 

My name is Peggy Pizzo. I have had the honor of consulting with 
this committee and its staff on many occasions when I served on 
the White House domestic' policy staff under the direction of Stuart 
Eizenstat. I worked on child care and other human services for Mr. 
Eizenstat. Previously, I had been special assistant to the Commis- 
sioner for the Administration for Children, Youth, and Families in 
the Department of Health and Human Services. Prior to that I had 
about 12 years' experience in both actual hands-on' work in a vari- 
ety of children's services, including child daycare, and a national 
nonprofit organization concerned with clyld care, and other chil- 
dren's services. 

I too am a parent who has helped to develop several economical- 
ly and ethnically integrated child care programs for my own chil- 
dren and neighbors and colleagues, and I should say that my own 
two daughters have great-grandparents who were able to lift their 
families out of poverty in no small measure because of the avail- 
ability of child care. 

Twelve months ago the administration said, and I quote from the 
program for economic recovery, entitled "America's New Begin- 
ning": "Once again economic choices involving working, saving, 
and investment will be based primarily upon the prospect for real 
rewards for those productive activities which improve the truly eco- 
nomic well-being of our citizens." 
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This hopeful promise must Seem bitter indeed to the hard-work- 
ing employed poor families whose industry' and productive activi- 
ties Will be punished by the Budget Act of 1981. 

My remarks today will be confined to th^-^field of child daycare, 
where the budgi^t cuts have had a devastating, obvious negative 
impact on at least one distinct group within the American popula- 
tion. This is the group of breadwinners making at or near the mini- 
mum wage. These are citizens who do the hard, physically demand- 
ing, or tedious work that no one else wants to do, pushing them- 
selves to greater and greater sacrifice in the increasingly desperate 
hope that the future will hold better opportunities for their 
children. 

Here is how the Federal Government rewarded them for indus- 
try and productive activity last year. 

Working families trying to work out of welfare have had the 
safety net pulled abruptly from beneath them. New federally man- 
dated AFDC eligibility caps, for example, means that in states 
where the standard of need has been historically maintained at the 
lowest levels— Texas, North Carolina, and Tennessee— once the 
before tax of a working welfare mother with three children reaches 
between $70 and $80 a week— that is, between $17.50 and $20 per 
family member per week — that family is cut off from even the 
smallest casb assistance to the household income. 

In seven other States — Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, and South Carolina— this same cut will 
occur if a working welfare mother with before tax weekly income 
reaches $100. 

Families with working parents, either struggling to work out of 
welfare or to keep off welfare, had their 'children's day care serv- 
ices closed down. 

The largest source of direct funds for day care, title XX under 
the Social Security Act, lost $700 million last year. At least 150,000 
families— that is about 1 in every 7 families using a title XX 
funded child care program— can be expected to be removed from 
day care this year. 

Next year, if the Congress accepts the administrations proposed 
title XX cuts of more than $400 million for 1983, an additional 
100,000 farnilies can be estimated to have their child care eliminat- 
ed. This will bring the total cost close to 1 in every 3 children of 
the children who were served by title .XX child' care in 1980. 

Looking ahead, we can expect that working-class families who 
have nothing to do with welfare and have never had anything to do 
with welfare will also be hurt, as child care programs which con- 
sciously promoted economic integration have to shut down. In the 
late 1970 s many of the 18,000 daycare centers in the United States 
arranged their fee scales so that working- and middle-class families 
paid partial or full child care fees, depending upon the family's 
ability to pay. 

Day care centers participating in title XX especially used sliding- 
fee scales to encourage working-class families to purchase child 
care at affordable prices in centers where their poorer employed 
neighbors also sent their children assisted by title XX. Without the 
stable core of Title XX support, many of the 8,100 child care cen- 
ters which participated in title XX— and pioneered the pubiic/pri- 
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vate„sector cooperation we all talk about now— niay well have to 
close completely. Thus, at a tinie when niaternal employment is in- 
creasmg, child care opportunities for working-class families can be 
„ expected to decrease. 

. Second, small children will be abandoned to fend for themselves 
during the day by parents unable to find or afford child care. 
During the I970's studies reported about 2 million young schoolage 
children unsupervised by any adult after school, and 32,000 chil- 
dren under the age of 6 uncared for by any adult while their par- 
ents were at their jobs. 

A recent item in the Washington Post described a new soup 
, kitchen in our nation's^eapital, one for destitute children under the 
age of 12. This charity recently served a 17-month-old brought in 
by a child of about 3 or 4 years old. Ironically, this soup kitchen,, 
designed to offer atjeast some food to hungry small children wan- 
dering the streets during the day, is housed in what was once a day 
care center. 

Third, there will be more fires in neighborhoods where popula- 
tions of young children are home alone unsupervised. Studies in 
one major metropolitan area have shown that 1 in 6 fires are start- 
ed by children alone in their homes. A recent TV newscast report- 
ed the experience of a mother in Michigan who left the children 
aged 6 and 8 alone while she worked. There was a serious fire. For- 
tunately, the children escaped unhurt, although the house was 
almost destroyed. 

Fourth, more unemployment will result. In the mid-1970's almost 
10,000 child care staff were paid for by CETA and other sources. In 
the wake of cutting CETA^ programs in half, many of these child 
care staff will lose their jobs. Additionally, other thousands of 
other child care workers whose wages were funded by title XX will 
become unemployed. 

Fifth, unhealthy and unsafe conditions will surface in some child 
care programs. Children in child care need health examinations 
and immunizations, and the staff need basic training if the entire 
group of children is to be kept healthy. Small children are blithely 
unconscious of the ways in which they handle bodily excretions, 
and they have the ability and the propensity to spread infections of 
all kinds. 

There have been reports, as you may know, of epidemics of hepa- 
titis-A and other diseases in daycare centers that do not practice 
good health routines. These incidents are confined to a few day 
care centers at the present time. Infections can be prevented or 
controlled by adequate vaccination, careful preventive health ex- 
aminations and staff training in essential basic child care routines. 

However, last year the budget cuts resulted in a denial of preven- 
tive health services to an estimated 661,000 children, precisely the 
children of the working poor most likely to be in child care pro- 
grams. 

Immunization programs were cut, and a separate program which 
funded child care staff training under title XX was eliminated en- 
tirely. 

Finally, and I know this is important to the both of you, more 
children will be separated from their families into foster care. I am 
sitting before two individuals who worked very hard for many 
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years for the passage of the landmark Adoption Assistance and 
Child Welfare Act of 1980. Your struggles, in part, were to prevent 
family breakup and child abuse and neglect situations, wherever 
possible, through the use of preventive services^such as protective 
day care. 

A study, Congressman Rangel conducted in your home State of 
New York showed that child care programs were successfuKin re- 
ducing child abuse recidivism by 72 percent. 

We know that the 1 million reported cases of child abuse-^and ne- 
glect can be expected to increase this year. Studies have shown 
that a rise in abuse is linked to rising unemployment. 

But with an additional L5 million people unemployed this year, 
instead of an increase in day care placements for children at risk, 
there will be a decrease. With the closure of day care opportunities, 
more children^at risk will have to be placed in foster care, precisely 
the momentum Congress wished to have reversed. 

Congressman, I believe that one should not criticize without 
being constructive. I would like to offer a few proposals. 

No-^ 1, the administration should, by action, not just by eloquent 
words, demonstrate for the Nation the private^sector volunteer 
help to working parents that it believes so deeply in. 

There are plenty of rather poorly paid working parents typing 
the policy proposals, staffing the cafeteria, and answering phones 
in the Old Executive Office Building. Several of them approached 
me personally when I worked on child care policy issues to ask 
whether a child care center could be developed for White House 
employees. Right down the hall from my old office there is a large 
substantial room rather near to what is now Mr. Stockman's office. 

I suggest this space be donated for use as a child care center. It 
should accommodate about 15 or 16 3- and 4-year-olds. Given that 
the administration is so enthusiastic about volunteers, I suggest 
that the President ask the White House staff to>;^lunteer to care 
for these children. Food can be donated from the White House 
mess where the taxpayer now partially subsidizes meals for senior 
White House staff 

On occasion. White House limousines, also subsidized for use by 
senior staff, sit idle in the inner courtyards of the EOB. Perhaps a 
field trip to the zoo might be planned around days when those lim- 
ousines could be donated for a few hours' use. Perhaps Mr. Stock- 
man might even like to go along. 

Turning to more specific budget proposals, there should not be 
one more dollar cut from any program serving the child care needs 
of the working poor. The children's defense fund has published in 
this excellent document analyzing the budget, a section called Al- 
ternative Budget Options, based on Congressional Budget Office fig- 
ures for current tax expenditure programs. 

They note CBO has reported that $465 million is expended sup- 
porting the manufacturers of such exhaustible resources as sand, 
gravel, and clam shells. Let us reward the industry of the working 
poor and demonstrate prudent investment. Finance that additional 
$400 million that the administration wants to take out of programs 
like title XX child care by expecting the sand, gravel, and clam 
shell industries to engage in authentic free enterprise. 
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It is a cold, cruel, competitive world out there, I agree. But I 
would rather see manufacturers wandering around in it than small 
children. 

Next, we should redesign the child care tax credit so that work- 
ipg parents can take a 50 percent refundable credit on their child 
cafe expefhses. In 1980 the cost of this measure was estimated by 
Ways and Means Committee staff as slightly more than a billion 
dollars. 

The Congressional Budget 6fFice estimated in 1981 that oil deple- 
tion and expensing breaks, now cost the taxpayer aboUt $4.3 billion 
in foregone Treasury revenues. Oil has been decontrolled and the 
industry has seen several years of substantial profit. If this tax 
break were scaled back even 25 percent, we cbuld finance a child 
care tax credit with some meaning to it. ^ ^ 

By all means, Congress should continue to invest Federal funds 
in some of the most cost-effective successful Federal^ programs the 
Nation has, despite what Mr. Stpckman thinks. Head Start is 
worth every dollar invested in it. Medicaid, where the average per 
child expenditure is less*than a dollar a day, finances preventive 
health care services that will pay for themselves. " 

WIC, the special food supplement program, is worth in its prena- 
tal component alone a $3 return for every dollar invested. And the 
adoption assistance and child welfare program, which you worked 
so hard to get enacted, will more than pay for itself once it is im- 
plemented. 

Finally— I hope the mother and colleague sitting next to me will 
join me in this— I hope you will resoundingly reject any proposal to 
coerce mothers of smiall children into forced labor outside the 
home. The Federal Government, as the President emphasized in 
recent weeks, should not act as a wedge between parent and child. 
Workfare, forced work, wedges mothers involuntarily away from 
the care of their children in order to work off their assistance 
grants. It has no place in a decent society. 

Work opportunity for mothers on welfare and for all American 
citizens should be increased. But basic decisions about children, in- 
cluding a mothers decision to seek employment, are the preroga- 
tive of the family, not the Federal Government. f 

[The prepared statement follows:] J 

Statement of Peggy Pizzo, Former Assistant Director, Domestic Policy Staff, 

THE White House 

Representative Range), Representative Waxman, Members of the subcommittees 
on Oversight and on Health and the Environment, I am pleased to testify on this 
important occasion— and I am especially pleased that thoughtful, conscientious poli- 
cymakers are engaged in such honest and open inquiry into the consequences of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. 

My name is Peggy Pizzo. I have had the honor of consulting with this committee 
and Its staff on many occasions when I served on the White House Domestic Policy 
staff under the direction of Stuart Eizenstat. I worked on child care and other 
human services for Mr. Eizenstat. Previously 1 had been Special Assistant to the 
Commissioner of the Administration for Children, Youth and Families in the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. Prior to that, I had about twelve years 
experience if^ both acutal hands-on work in a variet^of children's services (includ- 
ing child day care) and in national nonprofit orgai^l^tions concerned with child 
care and other children's services. I am a parent who has helped to develop several 
economically and ethnically integrated child care programs for my own children 
and those of neighbors and colleagues. 
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THE ECONOMIC RECOVERY PROGRAM AND THE 1982 OMNIBUS BUDGET RECONCILIATIOtJl 

ACT 

Twelve months ago, the Administration said: and I quote from the Program for 
Economic Recovery, entitled America's New Beginning: 

"Once again economic choices — involving working, saving and investment — will 
be based primarily on the prospect for real rewards for those productive activities 
which improve the true economic well-being of our citizens." 

This hopeful promise must seem bitter indeed to the hard-working, employed poor 
families whose industry and productive activity was punished by the Budget Act of 
1981. . ' . 

In child care, the budget cuts have had a devastating obvious negative impact on 
at least one distinct group within the American population. 

This is the group of breadwinners making at or near the minimum wage. These 
are citizens who do the hard, physically demanding or tedious work that no one else # 
wants to do, pushing themselves into greater and greater sacrifice in the increasing- 
ly desperate hop6 that the future will hold better opportunities for their children. 
These are families with years of arduous struggle either to stay off AFDC or to work 
their way out of the welfare system forever. 

Here's how the Federal government "rewarded" them for their industry and pro- 
ductive activity last year: 

Working families trying to work out of welfare had the safety net pulled abrubtly 
from beneath them. New federally mandated AFIXI eligibility caps, for example, 
means that in states where the standard of need has been historically maintained at 
the lowest levels — Texas, North Carolina, and Tennessee— once the before tax 
income of a working welfare mother with three children reaches between $70-80 per 
week (between $17.50 and $20 per family member per week) that fanjily is cut off 
from even the smallest cash assistance to the household income. In 7 other states — 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, New Mexico and South Caroli- 
na — this same cutoff will occur if a working welfare mother's before tax weekly 
income reaches, $100, or $25 per family member. v 

Families with working parents either struggling to work out of welfare or to keep 
off welfare .had their children's day care services closed down. The largest,, source of 
direct funds for day care— Title XX of the Social Security ActS^ost $700 million last 
year. At I^ast 150,000 families — close to one in every seven families using a Title XX 
funded child care program can be exF)ected to be removed from day care this year 
alone. Next year,, if the Congress accepts the Administration's proposed Title XX 
cuts of more than $400 million for 1983, an additional 100,000 families can be esti- 
mated to have their child care eliminated. If Congress permits this to happen, this 
would bring the total loss close to 1 in every 3 of the children who were in^^these 
child care programs in 1980. 

Looking ahead, in the months to o6me, we can expect that: 

Working class familes will also be hurt as child care programs which consciously 
promoted economic integration have to shut down. In the late 1970*s many of the 
18,000 day care centers in the United States arranged their fee scales so that the 
working and middle class families paid partial or full child care fees, depending on 
ability to pay. Day care centers participating in Title XX especially used these slid- 
ing scale fees to encourage working class families to purchase child care at afforrda- 
ble prices in centers where their poorer employed neighbors, assisted by Title XX, 
also sent their children. In lower income neighborhoods, without the stable core of 
Title XX support many of the 8,100 child care centers which pioneered the^public — 
private sector cooperation we all talk about now may well have to close compl^tely.^ 
Thus at a time when maternal employment is increasing, child care center opportu- 
nities for working class families can be expected to decrease. 

Small children will be abandoned, to fend for themselves during the day, by par- 
ents usable to find or afford child care. During the 70*s studies reported about 2 mil- 
lion young school age children unsupervised by any adult after school and 32,000 
children under the age of six uncare^ for by any adult while their parents were at 
their jobs, A recent Item in the Washington Post described a new soup kitchen in 
our Nation's Capitol — one for destitute children under the age of twelve. This char- 
ity recently served a 17 month old brought in by a child about 3 or 4 years old. 
Ironically this soup kitchen, designed to offer at least sonie food to hungry small 
children wandering the streets during the day, is ht)used in what was once a day 
care center. 

There will be more fires in neighborhoods where population of young children are 
home alone, unsupervised. Studies in one major metropolitan area have shown that 
1 in 6 fires are started by children alone in their homes. A recent TV newscast re- 
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ported the experience of a mother in Michigan who left her children aged 6- aiyd 8 
alone while she worked. There was a serious fire; fortunately the children escaped 
unhurt, although the house was almost destroyed. 

More unemployment will result. In the mid-seventies almost 10,000 child care 
staff were paid for by CETA and other sources. In Ihe wake of cutting the CETA 
programs in half, many of these child care staff will lose their jobs. Additionally, 
other thousands of child care workers, whose wages were funded by Title XX, will 
become unemployed. 

Unhealthy and unsafe conditions will surface in some child care programs. Chil- 
dren in child care need health examinations and immunizations— and the staff need 
basic training— if the entire group of children is be kept healthy. Small children, 
blithely unconscious of the ways in which they handle bodily excretions, have the 
ability— and the propensity— to spread infections of all kinds. These infections can 
be prevented or controlled by adequate vaccination, careful preventive health ex- 
aminations and staff training in essential basic child care routines. However, last 
year, the budget cuts resulted in denial of preventive health services to an estimat- 
ed- 661,000 children— precisely the children of the working poor most likely to be in 
child care programs. Immunization programs were cut. And a separate program 
which funded child care staff training under Title XX was eliminated entirely. 

More children will be separated from their families into foster care. One intent of 
the Congress of the United States, in the 1975 passage of Title XX and especially in 
the 1980 passage of the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act was to prevent 
family breakup in child abuse and neglect situations, wherever possible, through the 
use of such preventive services as protective day care. A study conducted in your 
own home state of New York showed that child care programs were successful in 
reducing child abuse recidivism by 72 percent. 

Congressman Rangel, you and many others, representing broad bipartisan agree- 
ment, struggled hard to enact the landmark 1980 law. We know that the one million 
reported cases of child abuse and neglect can be expected to increase this year; stud- 
ies have showed that a rise in abuse in linked to rising unemployment. But, with an 
additional one and a half million people unemployed this year, instead of an in- 
crease in day care placements for children at risk, there will be a decrease.- With 
the closure of day care opportunities more children at risk will have to be placed in 
foster care— precisely the momentum Congress wished to have reversed. ^ 

Congressmen, I believe that one should not criticize without being constructive. 
* Therefore I would like to offer the following proposals: 

1. The Administration should by action, not just by eloquent words, demonstrate 
for the Nation the private sector/ volunteer help to working parents that it believes 
so deeply in. There are plenty of rather poorly paid working parents typing the 
policy proposals, staffing the cafeteria, answering phones in the Old Executive 
Office Building. Several of them approached meipersonally when I worked on child 
care policy issues to inquire whether a child care center could be developed for 
White House employees. Right down the hall from my old office, there is a large 
substantial room, rather near to what is now Mr. Stockman's office. I suggest this 
space be donated, for use as a child care center. It should accomodate abut 15 or 16 
three and four year olds. Given that the Administration is so enthusiastic about vol- 
unteers, I suggest that the President ask the White House stafT to volunteer to care 
for these children. Food can be donated from the White House mess where the tax- 
payer now partially subsidizes meals for senior White House stafT. On occasion. 
White House limousines, al^o subsidized for use by senior stafT, sit idle in the .inner 
court yards of the EOB. Perhaps a field trip to the Zoo might be planned around 
days when White House limousines could be donated for a few hours' use. Mr. 
Stock man might even like to go along. 

Turning to more specific budget proposals: 

2. There should, not be one more dollar cut from any program serving the child 
care needs of the working poor. The Children's Defense Fund Alternative Budget 
otions, based on Congressional Budget Office figures for current tax expenditures 
programs, notes that $465 million is expended supporting the manufactures of such 
''exhaustible resources" as sand, gravel and clamshells. Let's reward the industry of ^ 
the working poor and demonstrate prudent investment: finance the $400 additional ' 
million that the Administration wants to take out of programs like Title XX child 
care by expecting the sand, gravel and clamshell industries to engage in authentic 
free enterprise. 

3. We should redesign the child care tax credit so that working parents can take a 
50 percent refundable credit on their child care expenses. In 1980, the cost of this 
measure was estimated by Ways and Means Committee staff at slightly more than a 
billion dollars. The Congressional Budget Office estimated in 1981 that oil depletion 
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and expensing breaks now cost the taxpayer about $4.3 billion in foregone Treasury 
revenues. Oil has been decontrolled and the industry has seen several years of sub- 
stantial profit; if this tax break were scaled back even 25 percent we could finance a 
child care tax credit with some meaning to it. 

4. By all means Congress should continue to invest federal funds in some of the 
most cost-effective successful federal programs the Nation has, despite what Mr, 
Stockman thinks. Head Start prevents later expensive education costs; it's worth 
every dollar invested in it. Medicaid— where the average per child expenditure is 
less than a dollar a day — finances preventive health care services that will reduce 
higher costs in treating illness. WIC, the special food supplement program, is worth 
in its prenatal component alone a three dollar return for every dollar invested. The 
Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare program will more than pay for itself once 
it s implemented. 

5. Finally, I hope you will resoundingly reject any proposal to coerce mothers of 
small children into forced labor outside the home. The federal government, as the 
President emphasized in recent weeks, should not act as a wedge between parent 
and child. Workfare wedges mothers involuntarily away from the care of their chil- 
dren in order to "work off their assistance grants. It has no place in a decent soci- 
ety. Work opportunity for mothers on welfare — and for all American citizens — 
should be increased. But basic decisions about children — including a mother's deci- 
sion to seek employment — are the prerogative of the family, not the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Rangel. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Let me just ask you. You said that your calculations are that if 
title XX, if the cuts are sustained, that the President has given thfe 
Congress this year, you are talking about a loss of another 100,000 
children in day care? 

Ms, Pizzou^es. Generally, child care expenditures over the last 6 
or 7 years have been allocated by the States in such a v^ay that 
about 25 percent goes for child day care. With a $400 million cut, 
v/e could expect that at least $100 million v^ould be removed by the 
States from child care programs, and that v^ould mean a loss of 
about 100,000 children. 

Mr. Miller. You said at that point v^e have eliminated one in 
three children that w^ere in child care programs? 

Ms. Pizzo. Yes. The numbers, of course, change from quarter to 
quarter. But there v/ere about 750,000 children in day care in 1980. 
You see, Congressman, there is a lot of talk about massive Federal 
involvement in child day care. But really, the Federal Govermment 
directly helped only about 900,000 children per year v^ith child care 
funds, primarily from title XX and WIN. And that is out of a popu- 
lation of 64 million children in the United States. 

Mr. Miller. I see. Thank you. 

Ms. Rogers, I guess you were talking about the effort undertaken 
by the program like the Richmond Urban Institute will not work. 
Is that becuse you do not believe that over this 3-year period of 
time that you will secure the resources necessary to 'continue, or 
that it cannot work in a generic sense because it is not the right 
way to approach the problems? 

Ms. Rogers. Both, because of the 3-year period we are already 
into the third year of the 3-year period. And also because I have 
attempted similar efforts, not only in Virginia and other places in 
Virginia, but also in New York City and in Connecticut. And the 
fact of the matter is they rely totally upon the philanthropy of pri- 
vate enterprise: Let us face it, business is in business to make 
money, not to give it away. 

Mr. Miller. That is very succinct. Thank you. 
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Mr Rangel. We thank both of you for your testimony and for 
staying involved where so many people are 'running away from the 
problem. Good luck on your book. 
Ms. Rogers. Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. The foster care panel: Jack Calhoun, director for 
the center of governmental affairs of the Child Care League, Wash-, 
ington, D.C.; and Laurie Flynn, chairwoman of the North Ameri- 
can Council on Adoptable Children of Washington. 
Mr. Calhoun, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN A. CALHOUN III, DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR 
GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA. INC. 

Mr. Calhoun. Thank you. I am ^absolutely delighted with your 
initiative and Mr. Miller's in holding these hearings. You are in- 
volved a bit in a lonely struggle, as you well know. This room, I 
think, was packed when they were hearing the windfall profits 
business, and I think this is probably a rather dramatic and cold 
symbol of what is going on. But we hope, through your initiative 
and these hearings and George's wonderful work, that we can 
really progress. 

I have a very thick, /:hart-laden testimony, which I will abridge 
as we go along/ I will riot hobble you with a lot of material, much 
of which you have heard'this morning. 

Mr. Rangel. Your full statement will be entered into the record. 
Mr. Calhoun. Thank you, sir. 

I was previously commissioner of the administration for children, 
youth and families under the previous administration, and worked 
for years as commissioner of youth services in Massachusetts, so I 
am quite familiar with what is going on as I have dealt with these 
issues a great deal in the past. I now represent the league, whose 
member agencies serve children in a full range of capacities frOm 
adoption and foster care through day care. The league represents 
well over 1,600 agencies and affiliates. 

I want to touch briefly on three things: AFDC, title XX, and the 
new law again in danger. Public Law 96-272. 

CBO, as you have probably seen this morning, has issued a de- 
tailed report showing that as a result of the administration's pro- 
gram, that families with the least incomes will lose the most, while 
the families with the most will gain the most. 

This has been corroborated by Tom Joe at (he University of Chi- 
cago's Center for the Study of Social Policy, where he has found 
some rather dramatic f^sTitts. One, after last year's cuts, AFDC 
working mothers were pushed below the poverty line in every 
State. Under the new proposals they will be dropped to 85lpercent 
of the poverty line or below. 

Two, for most AFDC working mothers, each additional dollar 
they earn after their first 4 months oh the job will result in a net 
gain of 1 pennf; 99 cents will be taxed away through reductions in 
AFDC, food stamp benefits, increases in social security, and payroll 
taxes. One penny. ► . ^ 

AFDC working mothers will actually lose in some States— in 
California they will lose' $1.32 for each additional dollar earned, 
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ending up with a net loss o[ 'A2 cents. All this from j^prowork ad- 
ministration f 



In terms of child care support, Ms. Pizzo and otheESafhis morning 
have pointed out what further cutbacks in social serA'ices will doMn 
terms oPth.ose centers which serve as another support for working 
mothers. • . 

Tom Joe's conclusion is draniatic.and scJbering to consider: 

Federal AP'DC And food stamp benefits are far higher for a family that does not 
work than for a family that h/is some earnings, and therefore qualifies for smaller 
m*l(are arrd food stamp benefits When the work disincentivef^ in the AFIX^'^food 
stamp Medicaid system become too p*eat and fewer persons work, much of the 
savmg that Congress thought it was achieving disappear, and federal costs for 
AP'IX' and food stamp benefits for an average AP*IX' working family averaged $1S9 
a month prior to last year s changes 

Federal costs for a family that dws not work would be 527!) a month Each time 
i]p AF[X' mother chooses not to work because of the new disincentives, the federal 
co«it to support her family are -17 percent higher than if she had taken a job 

The final policy consideration — and this has intrigued me a great 
deaP^ in terms of the undergirding of our social policy consider- 
ations—it is important to remark on the character of programs for 
children Those for kid^ are means-tested and not universal, for ex- 
ample, AP'DC versus veterans benefits. 

No '4 programs for children are not uniform across' the Nation. 
For example, AFDC versus SSI. Consider the income support levels: 
In Texas, per day per child in AFDC support; in Mississippi, 

\)\) cents. The hi^ctiest in the Nation is $4.^1. 

Critical policy issues are being raised by all of you about why no 
large-scale social program exists for children. You look at well over 
()() countries, all the industrialized nations, plus some developing 
countries such as Upper Yolta, and you will find child allowances, 
a national health insurance policy, and protection for mothers who 
work when they have babies. 

Why do we have policies for children in this country that are so 
dramatically different? Public Law 96-272, and you have heard 
much about it^day, enacted by 402 to 2 vote here in this Chamber 
•and unanimously in the Senate, is up for repeal again. 

The money case is quite dramatic. It is in oiy testimony, and 
again I will not wander through the numbers with you this morn- 
ing. But there will virtually be no" money left to do the critical 
family reconciliation and adoptive work that Congress wanted 
done. 

During the 2d session of this 97t'h Congress a new child welfare 
bill is proposed which would eliminate and consolidate IV. B child 
welfare services, title IV. E foster care and title/'IV.E adoption as- 
sistance for special needs children.- It would eliminate the individu-- 
al entitlement. It would repeal IV. B, a program that Congress en- 
acted along with the -Social Security Act of 1935, and thereby 
breaking a social security promise made 50 years ago. 

The block grant proposal cuts Federal funding by 47 percent in 
fiscal year 1983, 50 percent in 1984, as the charts will show. CBO 
estimates that there will be a bare $8 million -left for the child wel- 
fare services proposed in the new law, as opposed to almost $200 
million that Congress had jecommenxied. 

The administration is removing the incentives, thexfiscal re- 
sources, and the feasibility embodied in Public Law PG-S^-^ that 
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Congress so carefully crafted to enable children to grow up in 
loving families. They claim, protection of this law. To me, by repeal- 
ing, scrapping, and amending the law out of existence, it is a bit 
like saving a family by taking it from its current abode, moving it 
iifto a smaller hom'e, and removing one child. - 

We are cheating these kids. We are taking away the Govern- 
ment's promise. And the program 96-272 works. I had a long con- 
versation yesterday with the commissioner of human services in 
Maine, Michael Pettit. We talked about the increase in his parents 
anonymous chapters, the protection of children in foster care, the 
increase in adoptions, and so forth. It is working. If these moneys 
are not permitted, these changes will go under. 

Under the social services block grant, approximately 62 percent 
of the program funds are expended for services to 'children and^ 
their families. A large percentage is for day care for lower income 
families. But combining AFDC, medicaid, food stamps, and CETA 
cuts, families' will now have to make the most draconian of deci- 
sions— between eating, heating, transportation, and health care. 

Again, the numbers are in my testimony about what this wilj 
mean State by State. 

There is a recent study I commend to your attention. It was com- 
niissioned by the American Public Welfare Association to do an ini- 
tial review about how States were reacting to the New Federalism 
and the cuts. It gives some fascinating and sobering ^gnette^ State 



For instance, California has reduced the number of social serv- 
ices programs by 40 percent, and modified 30 percent of those re- 
maining. Colorado is- transferring day care for employed AFDC re- 
cipients to IV. A. Iowa and New Hampshire plan to utilize title 
IV. B for title XX service components. 

I want to conclude and concentrate on something which I do not 
think has been mentioned much this morning, Mr. Chairman. And 
that is, who will pick up the tab? Sifting through the rhetoric, you 
must clearly understand that there are entitlements in the new 
budget, entitlements for defense and for certain groups. Indeed, the 
helping hand can be called either "welfare" or a "tax deduction," 
depending upon where you sit or who gets the helping hand. Will 
the States pick up the fiscal slack? The answer is a resounding no. 
Even those five States last year which were in the black will not do 
it. Every other State, 45 are confronting modest or overwhelming 
deficits. I think Commissioner Blum this morning corroborated 
that fact. 

Will business pick up the slack? Hear William Verity, chairman 
of Armco, "It is simply unrealistic to expect us to fill what is not 
just a gap but a chasm." Business gave $2.3 million last year, and 
if they doubled that to $4.6 million, it would still fall way short of 
the roughly $50 billion proposed in cuts. 

For Lindsay. Clark of the Wall Street Journal, most corporations 
are ill-equipped to do an especially wise job in the contributions 
area. "Wise companies will keep their eyeS^ on their own corporate 
interests, and let their stockholdei:s do their own giving." 

Alan Pfeiffer is head of the Carnegie Corp. He is resigning. One 
of the reasons is that he wanted to spend almost full-time looking 
at the social policy for kids. He is extremely worried about the next^ 
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generation. I believe you and Mr. Cosby this morning had a dialog 
about resources, children's resources, and investment in the next 
generation. 

This is what Alan Pfeiffer says, corroborating what you talked 
about: "In 1950 there were 16 workers for every social security ben- 
eficiary. In 1980 the ratio dropped to 3-1. By the year 2010 the 
ratio will be 2-1. And we are not investing in these children. We 
must do everything in our power now to see that these children of 
today, the prime-age workers of 20 years from now, get off to the 
best possible start in life.'\, 

I think it is wonderful in your dialog this morning how Mr. 
Cosby pointed out that death is not just physical, it can be mental, 
psychological, the denial of aspirations. 

Again, Pfeiffer: **If they become casualties, the loss is twofold. 
They fail to become^ {productive citizens; they become an additional 
burden on what will already be an overburdened taxed genera- 
tion." 

^As he ^ys succinctly, "Too few will be supporting too many." 

Two' surprise sources I would like to quote from, one Michael 
Monro, president of Time, Inc.: "Children are vital to our future. 
We must help them get off to the best possible start in life, which 
means good schools, nutrition, housing, and stable homes. Yet, we 
are moving in'the opposite direction and in the foreseeable future." 

"That disturbs/me, and I think it should disturb you." 

And Norman Miller, chief of<^the Wall Street Journal's Washing- 
ton office: "It is fundamentally unfair for the administration to/ 
concentrate almost exclusively on cutting assistance to the poor/ 
while simultaneously providing an excessive array of tax breaks t6 
affluent persons and corporations." / 

I would like 'to close by just making a personal staten;ient about 
what frightens me most about all of this. And that is, What I see, 
what I call an emerging social Darwinism — the claim that each 
State should and could do it all. I was speaking to a group in Arizo- 
na, including some legislators who were rather enthusiastic about 
some of this. And I said rather boldly to them that "you haVe a 
responsibility for the New York subway system because 1 that 
subway system binds the New York community just as federally 
supportecKwater projects bind your community." /• 

I think k is frightening to assume that this country sh^Fd^^back 
out and abdicate its responsibility. I have been in 23 Stated in the 
last G or 8 months. There is not a State picking up; the, fiscal gap. 
Their energies are focused on whom to cut, whom to^feed, whom to 
innoculate, whom to serve. [ 

That is where it is going. Do we want States scranibling to make 
decisions about who should raise taxes to support th^ continuation 
of these programs and find thenriselves % a disadvantage with 
other States who do not want to encourage businesses to relocate? 

I sincerely hope we are not solely self-interested and we have 
not lost a notion <of the common good, the common weal, and how 
absolutely dependent we are upon this next generation. 

Again, reflecting upon yoxir conversation this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, .are these our valmes,^ not to innoculate, not to feed, to 
allow to be cold, to allow to be uneducated? I quote from IN^r. 
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Cosby, fresh from a few hours ago: "I do not tJ^hk this is the way 
America is supposed to be." 

And finally— I have spoken too long— I would like to quote Con- 
gressman Ted Weiss, who spoke from the House floor the other 
day saying. On behalf of this Nation's single greatest resource, 
our 64 million children, it is they who will suffer most. This admin- 
istration IS determined to default on the Nation's social welfare 
.programs. 

He was right. The group that is being disentitled is none other 
than our next generation. Thank you. 
[The prepared statement follows:.] « 

Statement of John A. Calhoun. Director of the Child Welfare 
League of America, Center for Governmental Affairs 

I. Introduction \ ^ 

Mr. Chairman, I an Oonn a. Calhoun, Director of the crdld l^elfare League of 

Aflierici, Center for Governmental Affairs. I was formerly Chief of the U.S.' 

Children's ajreau, Coranissioncr of the Aonlnlstrition for Children, Youtii ana - \ 

Fimilies, and Conwiss loner of Youth Services for the state of Massachusetts. V 

I wish to thank you for this opportunity to testify before you, and to coranend *^ 

you for taking the responsioility and the initiitive for holding these 

hearings on behalf of our nation's vulnerable cnildrcn. 

The Child Welfare League of America was cstvilished in 1F20 and is trw only 
national voluntary monocrsnlp and standard setting organization for child 
welfare agencies in the United States. Our igencies provide adoption 
services, day care, day treatment, foster care, institutional care, maternity 
home care, prote(;tive services, homemakftr services, emergency shelter cire, 
services for children in their own homes and services for children and 
families under stress. The League is a privately supported organizition 
comprised of 400 Child welfare agencies in North Anerica whose efforts are 
directed to the improvement of care and services for children. Tr« agencies 
affiliated witn the League include all religious groups as well as 
non-sectarian public and private nonprofit igencies. Through the Office of 
Regional, provincial and State Oiild Care Associations, the Child Welfare 
League also represents 1,600 child care agencies affiliated with 30 State 
Criild Care Associations. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

II. Overview 

I will concentrate my remarks today on tne programs contained in the Adoption 
Assistance and OTLld Welfare Act of 1980 (P.L. 96-272), the Title XX Social 
- Services Block Grant, and Aid to Families with Dependent Children. But oefore ^ ^ 

I do that, I would like to make a few general comments about overall federal 
spending patterns, present and propbsed, and about the policy assunctions 
undergirding them. 

The President wishes to restore us to economic nealtn. He wisnes to trim 
bureaucratic fat and avoid duplication of effort. He wisnes to release again 
tne spirit of voluntarism. With these goals I agree. We need economic 
nealtn. Most people accept tne need for some equjtaole trijwning of spenaing 
and modest tax cutting. However, it Is a sad, clear fact that the orunt.of 
the Administration's 1983 oudget cuts will be borne by children, iust as the 
FY 1982 budget cuts were. ^ ^ . j a 

A mere 18 percent of the federal government's transfer payments are for people 
Kdth very limited,_ai;,no resources. Although these means-tested programs 
represent only 18 percent of tne transfer payments, 60 percent of tne FY 1983 
budget cuts are targeted at tnese programs. These are the programs in which 
Children represent well over half of tne recipients. We protest the inherent 
unfairness of tnese budget cuts. The Administration's policies of 

redistrioution of income from the poor to other segments of our society must "| 
not be allowed to continue. » 
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TTe AcKlnistration's Dudget proposals for FY 1983 recommend large reckxtlons 
in programs aimed at assisting the poor and disadvantaged. The following 
cnart denonstrates certain program reductions enacted, and proposed, UQdcr 
this Administration. 



SUMMARY DF THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET PRDPDSALS 



Child Wellare Block Grant 

Till/! XX Social Services Block Grant 

Aid 10 Tamiiies with Dependenl Children 

Medicaid 

Food Stamps 

Child J^utrition 

Compensatory Educalion (Title I) 
Education (or Handicapped Children 
Juvenile Justice 

Comprehensive EmploymenI and Traininf Act (CETA) 
work Incenhve (WIN) 
head Start - 

Runaway and Homeless Youth ^ 
Child Abuse 

•plus 9 mtlhon CBO estimates will b« required m 



FY 198) 



S522 million 
S2 9 billion 

57.0 billion 
S16.8 billion 
SIO 5 billion 

53. 5 billion 

53.1 billion 
S] 4 billion 
SlOO million 

57.6 billion 
]}a65 million 
S^O million 
S 10 9 million 
S6.8 million 



FY 1982 



S460 million' 

52 4 billion 
S7.1 bitiion 
S]7.B billion 
S10.6 billion 
S2.B billion 
S2.9 billion 
$783 million 
S70 million 

53 billion 
S246 million 
S912 million 
S10.5 million 
S6.7 million 



FY 1983 



S380 million 
SI. 9 billion 
S5.7 billion 
$17 billion 
$9,5 billion 
S2.B billion 
$19 billKin 
Block Grant 
0 

million 

0 

S912 million 
S6.6 million 
million 



a supplemental appropriation to meet loster care expenditures. 



Even a primitive analysis of last year's activity and this year's proposals Oy 
the Administration reveals that the poor are getting poorer, and that the 
wor?d.ng poor can find safety only in dropping oack to AFDC where they will oe 
guaranteed Medicaid protection for their children. Poverty is again rising. 
Poverty may Dccomc a more permanent status as roads oat are cut off, and 
Children, the next generation, will oe consigned to poverty as they were in 
the 1950*s. Clearly, children and children's programs are oeing cloOOered. 

Consider; 

• 750,000 pregnant women will Oecome ineligiole for federally-funded, 
prenatal nutrition programs. 

• 100,000 fathilies will no longer receive day care services — services 
which allow parents to worK. 

• AFDC will again oe cut, eligioility will oe tightened, and struggling 
Children and their families will Oe faced with the most draconian of 
decisions — whether tO pay for food or heat, whether to pay for 
housing or transportation to a joo. 

• One million school children will not receive meals in the Summer 
Feeding Program, now slated for elimination. 

-2- 
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• MUlions or children will uave less iwaioal attention. 

• !^"io^ °f chllaren .111 nave less to eat because of ellalbllltv 
f^'s ana reductions In tne number of me.ls In day care centers 

c^I!d;e^^^r^"ltf?e^«o°ra'S:ca^^"SoT """" - - 

S£H%l:e~^^^^^^^ 

family .0.10 get J30a a? AZ^X'/ r'^^'^'^.Z) 

fulfil?? '^.^''^-^^-'i^^^^- - i;:n^-dii'^tr.?j^f° 

?£s^^-r"ln^t^rt^^-l?t^ir^^^^^^^ 

welfartj mothers to work. Joe's study furtncr snows t^ef?2?s om 

A. work Incentives 

forked (and earned average wages for wording AFDC mothers) were ahiP 
to raise their dispo5aDle incomes to tnTpo^erty i^i ^^2? ^^.^^^ 
After last year's cut^, average AFX working motners wer^ Ss^ 
below tne poverty line in every state. Uncter tnTnew pJ^pS^ tnev 
would .e dropped to 85 percent of tr. poverty li^ or SeZ'I^ ive?^' 

* J^Ki^ KI^S^r^iliT^"^ '^f° ^i^^°^"9^ tnose wno are working from 
working harder and increasing .tneir earnings. For most AFDC worklnn 
•others, each additional dollar they earn after Sei^ flrsTfX^r^ 
jncnths on the Jod will result in a U i™:^ gai^'o? c^y o^l.nt 
•Ninety -aine tents would oe "taxed away- tnroug^ reduction^ STa^^ 
and^food st^ ber^fits a^ i™:reases'in Soc^ ^^rity ar^%^?Sii 

e^n^l^^^"^%rrn.Tlo^is^o^^S^ -n^-^i^^^ 

* .^in''^'?K"^''?"{ '^f*'^"^ "Others earning $525 a montn fwnicn is 

ad^d?ao^litir i^ry\:T ^ ^ --^^ w^rse^?^^^;^^^^^ 

* m ^'^io^f ' '""^ ' "«tner earning $200 a mo, 
up 3 cents worse off if she earns an additional dollar. 
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a "mesa cxtrmordinarily rdgn •HaMDined mraintl tax rates" destroy voik 
ircentivcs. They are contrary to trie pnllosopny behind tr>e major tax 
reductions for upper income individuals in last year's tax biil.^ 
Healthy individuals in tne highest tax brackets now retain at least 
50 cents of each additional dollar they earn, a feature of the tax 
code designed to loaintain incentives and spur productivity. 

a These features of the new Administration's proposals run counter to 
statements made in prior years by David Stockman. In a 1978 article 
in the Jpumal of tne Institute of Socioeconomic Studies , Stockman 
warned that welfare recipients needed to be able to keep more, not 
less, of each additional dollar they earned or else incentives to 
work would be undermined. 



a Tr» work disincentive features are further iggravated by the fact 
that in 20 states, those working families eliidnated froa the AFDC 
program also lose Medicaid coverage for themselves and their 
Children. In these 20\ states, Medicaid is restricted to those on 
AFDC or SSI. When working families stand to lose Medicaid coveraiBe 
for their children because they work, and when their disposaOle 
incomes are not aucn higher than those on welfare who do not work, 
pressures to leave or decline jot» and go back on welfare intensify. 

a The new budget proposals would exacerbate this situation by reducing 
the federal niatching rate for the Medicaid costs of working poor 
families not on AFDC in those states that, still cover these 
families. As a result of last year's substantial reductions in 
federal Medicaid funding, some of the remaining 30 states arc already 
restricting or even planning to drop medical coverage for the working 
poor. If this new Medicaid reduction proposal by the Administration 
is added on top^ of last year's cuts, larger numbers of states are 
likely to begin reducing or terminating medical coverage for the * 
working poor. 

Child Care Support 

a In addition to AFDC, food stamp and Medicaid cuts aimed at the 

working poor, work disincentive impacts are also beginning to result 
from sharp cuts in federal funding for day care services provided to 
low income working families. Last year, the Title XX social services 
program was reduced atwut 25 percent. Since day care expenditures 
were the largest budget item in Title XX, day care funding suffered a 
sharp cut (somewhere in the vicinity of $20O-$300 million). The 
Child Care Food Program — which helps defray the cost of meals 
provided to children at day care institutions and in wnich aDout 75 
percent of the children arc low income — was cut 30 percent last 
year. Finally, the elimination of CETA puolic service Jobs resulted 
in a los^ of staff resources at large numoers of -low income day care 
centers. 

a The combined impact of tnese reducitions has oeen to force some day 
care centers to close, to lead others to reduce the number* of 
-4- 
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Children thety can serve, and to lead inany to raise day care fees. 
When any of these events occur, some low income working families are 
forced to pay more for cnild care services. The result is that the 
costs of working go up, and the gains from working diminisn. This 
becomes one more factor eroding incentives toxwork. 

• tjudget proposals contain further deep reductions in federal 

funding for low income cnild care servises. Tne social services 
block grant which has replaced Title XX would be cut another 30 
percent. The child care food program would De placed in a olock 
grant with an additional one-thirjj funding reduction. 

Joe concludes dy stating that the proposed cuts in entitlements will fail to 
achieve anticipated savings. 



• Because of the work disincentive impacts of the new proposals, they 
would not achieve the savings predicted oy the Administration. Each 

K M^.'^^^^y ^ °^ ^'^^^ ^° ^^^P'^ « J°t. because of the 

built-in disincentives, there is a substantial increase iWhe 
federal government's costs. Federal ATDC and food stamp benefits are 
far higher for a family that does not work and has no other income 
than for a family that has some earnings, and therefore qualifies for 
frJif n?^^.^?'^/'^ ^^"^ benefits. When the work disincentives 
in the AFDC/food stamp/Medicaid system become too great and fewer 
persons work, much of the savings the Congress thought it was 
d^^ease^ disappear, and federal costs actually increase ratner than 

. Federal costs for AFDC and food stamp benefits for an average AFDC 
working family averaged $189.80 a month, prior to last year's 
Changes. The federal cost for a family that does not wJrk would be 

l^llL"Tf^. ^H-""; ^^"^ ^ ™ther chooses not to work 

oecause of the new disincentive features, federal costs to -support 
hex family are 47 pecent higher than if she had taken a job. 

A Final Policy Consioeration 
It is Important to remarK upon the character of programs for children: 

• Veterans' fe^fits)^^^ "^^^ Vesica and not universal (AFDC vs 

• Not indexed to inflation (AFDC vs Social Security); and 

• Not uniform across the nation (AFDC vs SSiy. 

Ss^1n^ti^7^uT?/f' ^l^'^"^ regarding why no large scale social program 
exists in tne United states for children analogous to Social Security fnr^hP 
r.'^'J'f 'i''; ^^^^ serviceWaoJ^or cS^dren an'd" ^'"^ 

d??fe^e^e^"?h.nv»cci'f ^2'^ adequate and more subject to state and local . 
differences than assistanc* programs for the eleknly. when over 60 cnmtriP«; 
'HJ^. L^^^L^5_^^^i^-^.--^d -nd certain third wdfit nSL 'L^^^^^^ 



.. i\Z T — aiiu i^exutij.[i thira wo«™-coun tries nave Matin 

Health insurance, child allowances, and maternailSSSb protection for 
mothers, we must ask why policies for children have been so different In this 
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jy^ P.L. 96-272 " me Adoption Assistance and OUld Welfare Act of I960 

Let us consider sonw of these programs more closely, specifically cr\ild 
welfare services and Title XX (now the Social Services Block Grant). After 
five years of intensive work, the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act 
was signed into law on June 17, 1580. In this family support bill Congress 
established the principle of permanency for all vulncraole children in this 
country, children wno nave been years in out -of -home placements or bouncing 
from foster care placement to placement. Congress wanted these children 
returned and reconciled to their natural families or, given permanent aooptive 
homes. You collectively felt so strongly about this bill, tnat it became 
dramatically bi-partisan — enacted by a A02 to 2 vote in the House, and a 
unanimous vote in the Senate. Yet, the Adminiscration wishes to repeal P.L. 
96-272. 

The A£inlnistration's budget docunent gives this rationale for the elimination 
of P.L. 96-272 through the budget cutting, block-grant process: "Under the 
current system, States do not have tne flexlDllity to direct their efforts to 
permanently place children rather than continue foster care arrangements." 
That statement is totally inaccurate. P.L. 96-272 specifically tnandates 
prevention of unnecessary separation of the children from the parent (s) ; 
in^roved quality of care and services to children and their families; and 
permanency throu^ reunification with parent"^ or through adoption or other 
permanency planning. Specifically, Federal financial incentives are provided 
in order for States to: 

• conduct an Inventory of all children in foster care over six months; 

• implement a statewide management information system on children in 
foster care ; 

• implement a case review system; 

• iirplement a family reunification services program; and 

• implement a preventive services program. 

This new law is once again proposed for repeal by the Ackninistration, has not 
nad the opportunity to be fully implemented. It was proposed for repeal last 
year. But Congress did not agree. Instead, you reaffirmed your commitment to 
maintaining P.L. ?6-272, providing necessary alternatives for children in need 
of services, by protecting the law and its funding levels in the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act. 

NOW during the second session of the 97th Congress a new Title IV-E Child 
Welfare Block Grant is proposed by the Administration which would eliminate 
and then consolidate Title IV-B Child Welfare Services, Chilo Welfare 
Training, Title IV-A/E Foster Care, and the Title IV-E Adoption Assistance 
program for special needs children. This proposal would eliminate the 
individual entitlement to care for special needs adoptive and foster children, 
and it would repeall Ehe Title IV-B child welfare services program for 
vulnerable children that Congress enacted along with the Social Security Act 
back in 1535. It would break its social security promise made to certain 
children almost 50 y«ars ago. 
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^^^"^^/ "^ the proposed cnid welfare block grant would only 
de >^ million ror n 1983 and thereafter. Since tne program would only be 
authorized at that low level, and since lesser sums could be requested by the 
Administratioa and appropriated by Congress, States would never have a firm 
federal cornmitment to meet the most basic needs of our vulnerable cnildren,"* 
much less support to improve tne child welfare system. 

Tne block grant proposal cuts federal funding by 47 percent in FY 1983 and 50 
percent in FY 1984 as compared to full implementation of the provisions of 
P.L. 96-272 (see chart next page for rUnding levels of cnild welfare 
programs), with such a limited source pf funding, States would oe nard 
pressed to move children througn the fo*}ter care system oack into families. 
The Congressional Budget Office (C80) estimates that $346 million will be 
needed to fund just the AFDC foster care program in FY 1982. Applying the 
Administration inflation rate of 7.5 percent to the AFDC foster care program 
provides a S372 million cost for FY 1983, assuming absolutely no increase in 
tne demand for out of nome care for needy cnildren. Under the 
Administration's proposed olock grant funding level, that would leave $8 
million to provide the services necessary to move children through the 
system. It is inconceivable that family reunification and preventive 
services, adoption services and assistance could oe provided for with such 
dramatic funding reductions. 

The Aoministration is removing the incentives, the fiscal resources, and the 
flexibility emoodied in p.L. 96-272 that Congress so carefully crafted to 
enable cnildren to grow up in loving families. We must not turn back the 
clock and cut out the necessary alternatives to foster care. States must be 
able to provide a full complement of services, as contained in p.L. 96-272, 
Which a block grant reduced by 47 percent will not allow them to do. 

Tne Aoministration claims tnat to olock grant child welfare programs actually 
protects it. The claim does not stand up under even the mast rudimentary of 
examinations. Being saved and being seen as a priority by the Aatiinistration 
actually means that the oldest protection for children. Title lv-8 of the 
Social Security Act of 1935 and tne newest law for chldren whicn I nave just 
discussed, P.L. 96-272, would be repealed or amended out of existence and 
funding for child welfare services and child welfare training, ^adoption 
assistance, and foster care would be capped and cut by 47 percent below wnat 
Congress recommended in the law. It is^a little like "saving a family by 
taking it from ic current abode relocating it in a much smaller house and 
removing one cnild. So a law could be lost, a cost-effective and humane law. 
congress is being asked to take a lot of money, and a lot of hope, away from 
kios and to renege on tne nation's promise tnat kids in need of care are 
entitled to receive care. Add to tnis the cuts in the basic funding stream 
for social services for children and their families, the Title XX Social 
Services Block Grant, the cuts in AFDC and you have an abdication of children. 

The reforms initiated by P.L. 96-272 grew out of substantial work b/^Members 
of Congress, child welfare service providers, cnild advocates, and 
researchers. The results are coming in. The program works. "A demonstration 
project in San Mateo County, California, which was one of the prototypes for 
P.L. 96-272, adds significant credibility to the argument that tne law works 
for children and tnat it can affect significant cost savings. Two million 
dollars was appropriated for services for four years on a demonstration oasis 
to implement provisions similar to requirements in P.L. 96-272 with these 
impressive results: 

~7- 
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CHILD WELFARE 


SERVICES, FOSTER CARE. 


AND ADOPTION ASSISTANCE 


FUNDING LEVELS. 








(in millions - some 


figures are rounded) 








Title IV-B 
Se rv i ce s 


Title IV-E/A 
AFDC-Foster Care 


Title IV-E 
Adoption Assistance 


Total 


Percent Reduction 
from P.L. 96-272 
Recommendations 


P.L. 96-272 
Ejtpectatlon 
FY *8l 


$163. 55^*^ 
regular 
appropri ati on 


(349 
capped 


$10 
entitlement 


■ $522.55 \ 


0 

1 

■1 


P.L. 96-272 
Appropriation 
FY '81 


163.55 
regular 
a pp rop r i a t i on 


349 
capped 


10 

entitlement 


522.55 


0 


t 

P.L. 96-272 
Expectation 

FY ' 82 


220 
advanced 
fu nded 


395 
capped 


10 

enti tlement 


625 


0 


P.L. 96-272 
Appropriation 
FY '82 


153.326^0) 
not advanced 
funded 


■ 299 
entitlement 
♦ (345.9)(cl 


5 

enti tlement 


460. 3a6 
(504. 226)^^^ 


26t 

(19t)^^^ 


P.L. 96-272 
Expectation 
FY '83 


266 
advanced 
funded 


434.5 
'capped 


10 

entitlement 


710.5 


0 


Admin is trat ion's 


REPLACED BY 


NEW TITLE IV-E CHILD WELFARE BLOCK GRANT 


380.123 


47t 


FY '83 Proposed 


ALSO INCLUDES CHILD WELFARE TRAINING PROGRAM(f ) 






Child Welfare 
Block Grant 


Repealed 


Amended 
no entitlement 


Amended 
no enti tlement 







CO 

to 



(a) IV-B funding scheduled to shift to advanced "Tund i ng mechanism in FY '81 for FY *82, and thereafter, appropriations. 

(b) H.H.S. has cut approximately 4^5^ from IV-B appropriation level of $163. 55 mi 1 1 ion . 

(c) Supplemental appropriation will be required; CBO estimate*^ $345 . 9 million will be needed to meet foster care expenditures. 

(d) Child v^e-lfire training program funded at $5.2 million in Ti '81 and $3 .823 mi 1 1 ion in FY '82. 

NOTE : FY '83 BLOCK GRANT PROPOSAL CUTS $124,103 MILLION (25t) FROM FY '82 FUNDING LEVEL^ BASED ON ENTITLEMENT. 
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COMPARISON OF P. L. 9^-272 FULL IhPLEHENTATIDN FUNDING LEVELS WI TH 

ADHlNISTRATiUN'S CHILD WELFWE BLOCK P^AnT PROTOSAL 

Cin-^ millions - some figures are rounaed) 
« 

Administration's ' 
P.L. 96-272 Cnild Welfare ^ Percent Dollars 
Expectation! 1; Block Grant(2) cxjt(3) cxjt(3) 

FY "83 $710.5 $380 47X $334.2 

FY 'S4 $753.95 $380 5CK $377.6 

1) Based on scneduled increases in iv-B child welfare services; iv-£ foster 
care at anticipated capped levels; and assumed only $10 million for IV-E 
adoption assistance entitlement program. DOES NOT INCLUDE CHILD WELFARE 
TRAINING PROGRAM. 

2) Authorization level; therefore, a lesser amount could oe appropriated, 
cnild welfare- training program included {$3,823 million in FY '82). 

3) Cnild welfare training funds factored into cut. 

CLMULATIVE LOSS OF FUNDING TO IMPLEMENT P.L. 96-272 REFORMS 
UNDER ORRENT TITLE XX BLOCK GRANT AND 
ADMINISTRATION PROPOSED Ch1l6 WELFARc BLOCK g^ANT 
(in millions) 

Title XX Cnild Welfare Cumulative 
Dollars Cut BIock Grant Cut Loss 



•"Y '83 ^ $749 $334.2 ^$1,083.2 

'84 799 377.65 1,176.65 



OXULATIVE loss of funding to implement P.L. 96-272 PEFORMS 
UNDER ADMINISTRATION PR0PO:;gD f^Y '^3 BUJG£T~ 



FOR TITLE XX AND CHILD WELFARE BLOCK GRANT \ 
(in millions - some figures are rounoedj 

Proposed Title XX Proposed Chila Cumulative 
Dollars Cut Since Welfare BlocK Dollar 
August 1981* Grant Cut Loss 



•"Y '83 • $1,225 $334.2 $1,559.2 

•''Y '84 1,325 377.65 1.702. 65 * 

• Does not include funding los^^^ue to zero budget in FY '83 for wiN programs 
wnicn may oe proviaeo under ..Title XX (wlN funaea at $365 million in FY '81. 
$256 million in Fy '82). 
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the average length of time a dependent cnild remained in out-of~r»fne 
care was reduced by 45 percent; ; 



the rajority of cnildren served have remained at home or have been 
returned home within 24 months. / 



V. Title XX Social Services Block Grant 

As part of President Nixon's "new federalism", federal programs for social 
services were consolioated under Title XX of the Social Security Act as a 
capped block grant program administered by tne states in 1975. With a federal 
funding ceiling of $2.5 oillion and a 25 percent matching requirement, all 
social service programs formerly under AFDC and aid to the aging, blirxJ and 
disabled (Titles I, IV-A, X, XIV and XVI of the Social Security Act) oecame a 
single block grant to states. Social services were separated from income 
maintenance and assigned a primary goal of reducing dependency and promoting 
self sufficiency. States were given responsioility for determining their owfn 
social services needs and for allocating resources to provide soical services, 
^ith a condition that there be broad puolic participation in this 
decision-snaking process. 

This program is the principal Federal funding source for the full range of 
social services as determined by tne State. Services are to be directed 
toward five goals: 1) self-support; 2) self-sufficiency; 3) prevention and 
remedy of neglect, aouse or exploitation of children or adults and 
preservation of families; 4) prevention of inappropriate institutional care 
through corvnunity based programs; and 5) provision of institutional care where 
appropriate. 

Approximately 62 percent of the progran funds are expended for services to 
Children and their families. A large percentage of day care for low-income 
families, which enables parents to work, is provided under Title XX. 
Increased demand on services offered under the Title XX program is expected^ 
once tne inpact of other reductions in programs like AFDC, Medicaid, food 
stamps, housing, CETA, and low-income energy assistance is felt. 
Additionally, substantial funding cuts have strained the States' aoility to 
^iirplement the bipartisan supported reforms contained in the Adoption 
(Assistance and Cnild welfare Act of 1980. Any further reduction in the Social 
Services Block Grant would prevent the States from meeting the requirements 
under P.L. 96-272 as we have discussed above. ^ 

Under the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act, the Title XX Block Grant was 
amended to Incorporate social services, day care, state and local training, 
and social services for the territories into a new olock grant program to the 
States. States were given increased flexibility within this new block grant. 
There is no longer a state match requrement, earmarking of 'specific funds for 
day care, nor targeting of funds toward 14^-income recipients. Funding was 
cut by 23 percnet for FY 1982. Under th/ Budget Reconcilation Act; funding 
for tne Social Services Block Grant was Teduced almost $700 million for FY 
1982. The current funding level for FY 1982 is $2.4 billion as compared to 
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»lf A?',"""?" Reconciliation. The office of 

restricLing eiigiollity, eliminating services to less onwerful nnnnr^^i 
constituencies, and redeploying funds wnere possible ^ political 

The Administration nas requested an additi onal 20 percent cut (iniA ^nun ^ 
for tne FY 19ftl tiMp yv OT.«,;*T.r.„> 1 . ^^^■'^^''^ cut t>q76 million) 

1982 1 7'^:" f""'=' ^i"" ^ Ifal ^Tllinlllion in FY 

re1u«t Of SI 9 S'hn iS""'?' L°' A^inis?rni^ ^i^e 

XX JU3C slr^e ;^.st Isailsee i^^n ™xf page) . 

rre°sp^^ISet^^.:°s?^^:L":Son^^o°r?r^?ir?:^i;' -f-« 

ii™£"^>^^^^^^^^ 

soci^itj^ic^ ^%=?e^^ :r[roe":. s - 

Let's looK at tne cuts in Title XX: 

• ^Hi^.iro^^j^^iimon^Lfr^i'^sr^^ 

cut in FY '83? '^^'^ ^ '^^ ^2. and a proposed $13.6 million ^ 

■ can New York sustain a cut of $58.6 million in Fv a^n . 

$22 million cut i;i FY '83? fmiiion in FY 82, and a proposed 

• •^^"J^ii^^ sustain a cut of $53 million in FY '82 and a nm 
posed $J0 million cut in FY '83? ^ 

• can Tennessee sustain a cut of $10.7 million in rvA? ^r.^ ^ 
posed $5.8 million cut in FY -83? ^ ' P™- 

• ^^. ^^j^^^Q^I sustain a cut of $32 million in FY '82, and an 
additional $14 million cut in FY '83? ^» an 

nrnn nr^'i^lr^fr M^"'^^" ' '^^'^ in FY '82, 

proposed $15 mITlion cut in FY '83? 



and a 



^^ici:r:i'r.°;i'- ^^n-^- K^^isSrb^^ 

Department of ^eltn ^Men Resources' oy tne'^'rican^n'f « ?fSe 
report! some fasci^ning ir^a.'L'^Tsctsf Tne study 
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• California reducca trie nuraoer of social se^iceprooraas by 40 
^>erccnt trxl has modified 30 percent of trose rwtainlnQ. 

• Idiix has identified tTirea major 'service areas atxi pifos to elminate 
one in its entirety rather than reduce services in each. 

r . 

• Colorado is transferring day care for eaploycd fiHX. recipients to 
Title IV-A, and Rhode Island is considering such a shift. 

a Iowa, New Hampshire, and North Carolina plan to utilize Title iVta 
f jnds for Title XX service cooponentfs. - 

a Providers in West Virginia will oe asked to sustain cuts 
proportionate to deparUnental cuts. 

a On the other hand, Kentucky ind ^tortn Carolina are cancelling laany 
service contracts. r 

Random facts notwithstanding, the study's conclusion ii clear: 

, "The most common and expected trend that appears in tr« state 

responses is the empnasis oh now the states are aosoroing tahe txxlget 
cuts in social services, few comments are specifically directed at 
the new block grant mechanise itself." 

VI.. mT0 Will Pick tne Tao? ' 

Wfe mus^ sift through Xt>c rhetoric and clearly tnderstand that there are 
entitlements in this new budget — 'entitlethents for defense — and tax breaks 
(protections) for certain groups. These entitlen«nts are to oe financed by 
disentitling other groups. Thus AFDC, Food Stamps, Medicaid, the Social 
Services Block Grant, etc. will again be slashea to finance defense and tax 
breaks. < 

Earlier pnilosophics of new federalism were political philosophies wnich 
provided sufficient amounts of revenues, collected from citizens, to allow the 
states to finance programs now funded out of Washington. This brand of new 
federalism is not a political philosophy. It is a revenue philosophy — dun)p 
certain costs elsewhere. TIME Magazine describes even Senator Cnarlcs Percy 
(R-m.) as wondering whether tne Administration's real commitment is to new 
federalism or to budget -cut ting and he asked, "Is this a pretext for 
budget-cutting?" 

Will the states pick tp the fiscal slack? The answer is a resounding ND. All 
states, except five, wound Lp in 'the red last year. And those few states in^ 
the black arc refusing to bridge the fiscal gap. Forty -five states are - 
confronting modest to overwhelming deficits. 

Will business pick tp tne slack? C. William Verity, Or.,' Cnairman of Arnco, 
Inc., and recently appointed chairman of the President's Task Force on Private 
Sector Initiative, saio, "It is unrealistic to expect us to fill wnac is not 
just a gap out a cnasm." Corporate philanthropy gave $2.3 billion in 1980. 
If tney double their giving to S4.6 billion, they will still be roughly $50 
billion dhort of i^t the Administration has cut. 
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^ TUIE XX BLOCK GRANT FUOING LEVELS* 

(in Dilllons - some figures a;^ rounded) o 







Statutory Ceilings in 
1,980 cnild Welfare Act 
(P.L. 96-272) 


Final FY' 82 Budget. 
Reconciliation 
Levels 


Percent 
, Cut 


Dollars 
cut 


FY 


'82 


3.099* 


* 2.4 


23X ^ 


.699 


FY 


•83 - 


3.199 


2.45 


23X 


.749 


FY 


'84 


3.299 


2.5 


24X 


. .799 


FY 


'85 


3.399 


1.6 


v-;24X 


.199 




C80 FY 


'82 Daseline data 









COMPARISON or CURRENT TITLE XX F UhDING LEVELS 

wi!H FY '83 AQMINlST^^-TIOM BUDGET 

( in billions - some figures are rounded) 

FY '82 Budget Recon- 
cil.iation Level 



' FY '83 
FY '84 
FY '85 



$2.45 
2.5 
2.6 



83 Administra- 
Proposed Level* 


Percent 
Cut 


Dollars 
Cut 


$1,974 


" 2CK 


$.^76 


1.97^ 


2lx' 


.526 


1.974 


24X 


.626 


to fund at FY '83 


level. HO(*ever, 



NOTE: ADMINISTRATION PROPOSES THAT TITLE IV-C WORK INCENTIVE PROGRAMS (WIN) 
OR WIN DEM0^6TRATION PROGRAMS MAY BE PROVIOED FOR UTCER TITLE XX PROCKAM AL- 
THOUGH hO ADDITIONAL REVENUES WOULD BE PROVIDED, WIN PROGRAM FUNDED AT $365 
MILLION IN FY '81 AND $265 MILLION IN FY '82; FY„'83 BUDGET REQUEST IS ZERO. 

CUKJLATIVE LOSS OF tiTLE XX FUSING SINCE AUGUST 1981 
' ' (in DiiiionsJ ^^^^ 







FY '81 
Statutory 
Ceilings 


FY '82 
Statutory 
Ceilings 


FY '83 
Administration 
Budget 


Total 
Percent 
Cut 


Total 
fOollars 
Cut 


FY 


'83 


$3,199 


*$2.45 


$1,974 


38X 


Si. 225 


FY 


'84 


3.299 


. 2.5 


1.974 




1.325 ■ 


FY 


'85 


3.399 


2.6 


V 

1.91ii 


it2X 


1^425 



• Does not include funding loss due to zero oudget for WIN programs in^FY '83 
and thereafter (wiN funded at $365 million in f;Y '81, $256 million in FY '82). 
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Or hear Lindsay H. a»rk, ^. in tne WALL iTREET XURNAL, February 2, 1982, 
"TT* business of business isn't charity, htt^^ corporations are ill-et^ipped 
to do an espcci^i:Uwise job in this area andTJtjcy know it. . .Presioent Reagan 
can't count on a grc3T1 deal of new help from the corporate community. The 
conference board survey released last, week indicated that companies arc 
unlikely to increase their coptribuUons budget this year to fill the gap 
caused by cutbacks in Federal spending, wise companies will keep their eyes 
on their corporate interests ar^U f or the rest,- let their stockholders do 
their own giving." 

VII. Conclusion 

Alan Pifer, however, outgoing president of the Carnegie Corporation of New 
,York, is extrefliely worried about children, - "In 1950rtnerc were IS wqrkers for 

* every Spcial Security beneficiary... In 1580 the ratio had dropped to 3 to 1. 
By the .year 2010 if there are no changes in the Social Security system, the 
ratio will be 2 to 1.*". .The nation must do everything in its power to see tnat 

* today's children, the prime age workers of 20 years from now", get off to the 
best possiDle start in life... it -is vital that these small conorts not be 
depleted ever> further by casualties. . .youngsters wno never act^irc basic 
literacy, and numeracy skills, whose health is poor, who arc malnourished, who 
arc neglected, and who fall into delinquency.^' If the/ become casualties, the 
loss is twofold: they fail to bcqome productive citifeens, and they oecome an 
additional burden on what will already be an overtaxejd generation. 

In short, Pifer says that too few will be supporting too many. He exhorts us 
to think in terms of our national security, not Simply in terms of weapons, 
but in terms of the quality of^ the nation's human resources, its morale and " 
spirit. Pifer concludes, "the' current move to cut the funding of social 
programs for cnildren seems to me short-sighted and irresponsiole in the 
extreme. Rather than reducing these services we should as a matter of 
national interest, and if you will of self-ihterest, oe sharply augmenting 
them" ("The Envirormcnt for Human Services in the 'SO's"). 

NOW I wish to share with you similar thoughts from two unlikely sources. The 
first quote is from J. Michael Monro, President of Time, Inc.: 

Combined with tax cuts that benefit mostly higher income people, this'' 
program adds up to a major .redistribution of money in our society from the 
lower end to the upper end of the scale... The groLp that concerns me most 
is children, anfi families headed .by women... We can't afford to let the 
productive potential of any of today's children languish because of our 
neglect. . .They are vital to our future and^we should help them get the 
best possiDle start in life. That gjeans good schools, good nutrition, 
health care, housing, and staDle homes. Yet we're moving in the opposite 
direction now and in the foreseeable future. Tl"at disturbs me and I think 
it should disturb you." {NEW YORK TIMES, Sunday, November 15, 1981) 

And hear what Norman Miller, chief of the WALL STREET XURNAL's Washington 
Bureau has to say, 

"It is fundamentally unfair for the Achiinistration to concentrate almost 
exclusively on cutting assJ,s.t*nc»-^o the poor while simultaneously 
providing an excessive .aifray of tax Dreaks to affluent persons and 
corporations."* " ^ ^ 
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J^^. I ^u^^*"^ ^^^^^ Sullivan. Auxllia/y Bishop of srookiyn said it 
' ^llr J^^^""" "^r" */^9nt to have their minimun needr^^SeSre tr^ 

less basic desires and wants of oilers are rulfilled." (Testimony before t^e 
House Cotnmittee on the Budget, February 22, 1982). ^'esciinony oerore the 

?l;?u^?'^mrt^i'.^""^.'^-^'? °' '° ^^^^^"^ cnildref\, its 

.t=te^ h«rt Inf^ "^.^ interstate cWrce Act in fsB? after 

n^v^rL2^? ? ? ''"^'^^^ ''^ sprawling railroads? Did not the 

government step in to protect the weak, elderly, young, homeless and ' 
unemployed cijring tne economic collapse of the 1930-s?' W^d we d«am of 
scrapping our centralized banking mechanism of tne Federal Reserve Svstem? 
would we scrap our interstate highway system, our welS" watlfprojects TVA 
and protection of basic civil rights^ projects, iva 

I personally am most worried aoout government abdication, and a potential 
state social Darwinism that couW t^ear at this country's vitals. 

Is the only role o^ the Federal government the national defense? Has not 
this country saicMat it stands to protect the poorest and wea^st?^ 
must mt turn its back on chls cormitment. The federal g^er^nc is the 

S wea^s ?r'n^'^ Mf°"'- '""l' P^°^^^= shield^ tr^ly^'needy 

and weakest from hostile economic and social conditions. We^are 
interdependent, if i am frightened by anything coming out of Washingtbn 
oday I am m^st frightened by this state'social Darwinism ^ the cj^lm that 

ti^a ITi.nT. Sp^^^ '° '^^^ coo complicated for > ^ 

s^ne "^^^ a responsibility for tne New York .suoway system, * 

iusras fe^er^nl 'J'Tn'rJn''' l""^' '^''"^ ^^^^^ Yori< commiiity 

just as federally supported water projects bind parts of tne southwest. 

If states ^plone nave to bear the costs of helping low-income families hnw 
will they manage during periods of economic decSne or S^sions w"ch^hev 

fpir L t' ^"^^^^t^ Reagan has said that people can vote Hin their 



oroDlems bt^ Z 7^ frZ:J^.t. . \ . ^ "^^"^ demonstrated that some social 
Can'^'ve an i^act ^^'^ ^over^nt 

doU^rbu^^y? f^"" "'f " '° ^^'"P''' '^^^ ^ farmulated snare of Federal progam 
?eoilfes'fnr i^rif "^"f '° vigorously compete with other states and 

to sSLrTtS cin^inM^M^'^ ''''' ' to raise taxes 

It 1 riVllr. . ^ntinuation of these programs for children could find itself 
?Lp1? °ther states wnich cnoose to do less becauL tnev wauid 

likely encourag^businesses and individuals to relocate elsewhere ^ 

lti^Talllna?^tf}''^l^^ "^^^^^ self-intefested. that we have not lost 

^^n'f s°?oSng5^ c™ns'?°'' ^^P^^^T' 
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I have spoken too long, i shail close witn words from Curgressman Ted Weiss 
l:o-NY), wnp fron the House floor requested * special dialogue -on behalf of - 
this nation's single greatest resource', our 64 taillion childten. . tit is they 
who will' suffer the most from tnis Administration's determined -assault on the ^ 
nation's social welfare programs." 
V 

He isi-ight. TTw group that is being disentitled is none other thannne next 
generation. 

Thank you. 

Mr.TllANGEL. Thank you, Mr. Calhoun. 
Ms. Flynn. ^ 

STATEMENT OF LAURmFLYNN, CHAIRWOMAN, NORTH 
AM^ICAN COUNCIL^N ADOPTABLE CHILDREN 

Mr. FIynn. Yes, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Miller, I am honored to be 
here with you today, ^nd I thank you for the opportunity to t^tify 
regarding the concern of the North American Council on Adopt- 
able Children and the impact of the administration's proposed 
budget cuts on children. 

I am Laurie Flynn of the North American Council. Our oVganiza- 
tion speaks for the right of every child to a permanent and loving 
family. Most of our work is accomplished through the volunteer ac- 
tivities of 460 local parent groups and involves about 25,000 fami- 
lies nlationv/ide. 

Like most all of our members, I am an adoptive parent. My hus- 
band and I have 12 children, 7 of whom we adopted with a variety 
of special needs. Members of our organization have a deep personal 
commitment to children without the security of a^ family, and we 
have acted on that concern. 

We have acted because we have seen in the lives of the children 
we adopted the'enormous cost of the loneliness and despair that 
they have endured before coming to our families. So our volunteers 
focus most of their enei^ on these homeless children with special 
needs. Most of these cHlldren are known to this committee. They 
are over age 6, many suffer mental, physical, or emotional handi- 
caps. They are members of rttinority races or cultures. They are 
groups of brothers and sisters who need to be placed together. 

For too many years, these vulnerable children were considered 
unadoptable. Yet, parents whose lives have been enriched through 
adoption, have challenged that label. We know the special children 
are not so much unadoptable or hard to place as they are hard to 
adopt. \ 

The difference is important, I think, to our discussion. There are 
many caring- families in this country who respond toi:he needs of 
homeless children. We receive in our office every year over ICfiOOO 
inquiries from all ove> the country every time we publish the faces, 
the names, and the stories of youngsters who are waiting for fami- 
lies. 

It is clear that we are being increasingly successful in our long 
effort to inform the public about special needs adoption and its joys 
and rewards. Yet, we find that even as there is a greater interest 
in these youngsters and a greater desire to parent them, many of 

ft? 




■ [Jf,/^®'"''''^^^. "^'^essary to their adoptive placement have been cur- 

hJ5^'.'%^?^ we believe that special-needs children are not truly 
Lni The faftiihes'do want them, but they are hard to 

. adopt out of a byzantine system which too often loses track of them 

' and does not know them by name. 

n.S^f^'^/lf u'^''^ administration moved to cut back two initiatives 
^ that would have helped bring children and families together. You- 
have heard a good deal about Public Law 96-272, which I want to 
address in a moment. But I would also like to make you aware of a 
program that perhaps has less visibility in the Congress. 

T 9(f« "■''Y"t- -^^^u^ . ^ essential repeal of title II of Public 

Law 9&-266, which is the Adoption Opportunities Act. This pro- 
gram, which set up 10 regional adoption centers, has been a v'alua- 
• ble catalyst for addption services. -- 

ctltT^^^^ ""a^^ sigTiificanUy to this hearing," these resource 
centers have coordinated a unique minigrant program which has 
enabled volunteer adoptive and foster parents to undertake a wi^le 
variety of new local initiatives for children without families There 
are some tremendous accomplishments of these grassroots organi- 
zations, most of them working with grants averaging $1,500 per 

hlfTf^ rl^^^ kinds of activities they were able to undertake on 
behalf of homeless children include community-based recruitment 
parent education to help make adoption successful, education of 
the community about the needs of children. Outreach to the minor- 
ity comrnunity, and newspaper and television recruitment for spe- 
cial children. ^ 

They have become trained volunteers supplementing court and 
agency staff and have printed and distributed picturebooks show 
• 'ng the faces and the n'amesV)f the youngsters who still wait. 
• . There are many other kirfds of efforts, perhaps most importantly, ~ 
a great focus on developing parent resources in the minority com- 
munity as over half the children waiting for a family today are 
black, Hispanic, or native American 

We are very pr^d of this kind of local effort to strengthen the 
role of the volunteers and provide a focus on the adoptability of 
children with special needs. 

The decision by the administration last year to consolidate this 
program means that many of these creative activities involving 
hundreds of local volunteer parents will be significantly deduced 
, to understand, given the administra- 

„ tions, stated pohcy of increasing and enhancing the role volunta- 
rism plays in our society. 

We feel it is very unfortunate, that many of these local parents, 
working out of their homes with money simply to support theii^ 
local activities Will be less able now to serve when the needs are 
^rGQLGr. 

Vital as these volunteer initiatives'have been, we are even mo^ 

^Prvfpp=^?^-^f°u^ ''"^^'^^ °" ""^'^^ ^^"'^'■^ and child -placement 
services that has already been seen and felt as a result of last 
year s massive cutbacks in social services. 

In talking with members of our groups around the country, we 
Und that last year s cutbacks have resulted in the reduction of staff 
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in many States, and the elimination of programs . that deserye 
bettjer support. Let me give -you some examples that we hiave 
gleaned in talking with some of our groups in the last couple of 
weeks'. ^ . - 

In Idaho and Minnesota intake for subsidized adoption has been 
halted. In New Hampshire the State has reduced the number of 
adoption workers so now there is only one person serving the adop-' 
tion needs of all the children in the State. 

In Florida there has been a reduction in the amount of funds 
available for adoption subsidy, with the direct result. that at leafet 
1'2 children have been identified for adoption, but have not been 
placed because 'the funds are not available. ^ I 

Also occurring in Florida is the possible elimPhation of the posi- 
tion of adoption Exchange coordinator, a critical element in that 
this person provides visibility for children without families. 

In New York we understand that agencies are'facing a curtail- 
ment in the ability to purcha^ specialized adoption* a'nd recruit-^ 
ment services for the most sever^ely handicappea and retarded chil- 
dren. / 

And it goes on and on. I thilpk we are seeing a retreat on the 
local and State level, even as the Federal Government i.s pulling 
back. More children are coming into the system. There is les^ and 
less available to help them. All of this means that we are recruit- 
ing families for children who are waiting, and we know families 
are less able to be served.' Many of them are telling us that when, 
they go to the local agency for adoption home studies, they are 
unable to be served because there are no caseworkers to' serve j 
them. 

For many years, adoptive parents and others^ have worked 
change public and professional attitudes about special-needs 
dren. We knoW these children can and should be placed witjy^ami- 
lies, and agencies have learned^ the techniques necessary to perma- 
nency planning. Now we find that just as the foster care Bystem is 
ready to commit'TEself to permanency planning on a wide scale, a 
lack of resources and' the confusion and uncertainty about Federal 
support for these programs is dramatically slowing the momentum. 

The whole issue of permanency ^planning has been addressed by 
this Congress through the passage of Public Law fi^-272. This legis- 
lation provioes leadership and assistance the Stares need in recruit- 
ing adoptive families for children and providing meeded preyfentive^ 
and reunification services to families. Given the administratipn's 
§tated concern for the strengthening of thS American fam'ily, it is 
lard to understand why they once again ask the Congress to block 
^rant and repeal this vital program. 

I^ong-term unplanned foster care is an enormous national ex- 
Voense. It has become ta national disgrace. We, who parent these 
youngsters, knpw the incredible damage done to k young child wh9 
is shifted from home to home and never really has a place to 
belong. Like all the others who have spoken today, I believe we 
cannot afford to retreat on this commitment. The States whom we 
are now to rely on have historically failed to provide the services 
children in foster care so urgently need. 
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^The plight -of these children has been <vell documented, and it 
, Should be seen as truly a national concern and addressed in a co- 
ordinated national effort. ) 

Members of this committee ^lave certainly acted in the best in- 
terests of children to continue their entitlement to quality foster 
care and. adoption services. And we would urge you to consider the 
, tremendous need, to stand firm, and maintain thts entitlement in 
the face ot the latest round of budget recommendations 
, As Bill Cosby so eloquently said this morning, our ctffldren are 
Mnl T We must provide them that most basic building 

block of a good future, a family that they can belong to 

Oftentimes, when we have these hearings, children are presented 
in terms of statistics, numbers of children in foster care, and the 
dollars that are needed to serve them. I think it is important for 
everybody who has to make deci'sions to be able to focus on what 
all ot this means to an individual child. ' 

So, I would like to end by telling you about th& circumstance of 
just one child who is caught now in a tragicf situation. Her name is 
Camille.,She is a child of age 6, whom I met a few months ago in 
worth Carolina. Camille is a seriously handicapped child. She was 
released for adoption at birth. She has severe cerebral palsy and is 
confined to a specia . wheelchair. She is partially blind. She has a, 
'total hearing loss. She was found in an inst?tution where she was 
by far, the youngest inpatient at the age of 3, -by a physician who 
was there to check the physical health of the other patients 

He advocated tirelessly for nearly, a year that she be removed 
trom the institution an,d placed in a family setting. Finally, he took 
her home himself He and his wife became Camille's foster parents 
1 visited them in their home, and it is quite clear that she is loved 
4 by her foster brothers and sfsters and is a source of a great deal of 
satisfaction and joy to this family. ' ^ 

Although Camille cannot speak, her love for her family is clearly 
communicated through her eyes and her constant smile. The devot- 
ed care that she has received in this 'family and the special educa- 
tion that.they have fiund for her has enabled Camille to progress 
very rapidly, far beyond what anyone might have expected. 

Not surprisingly, her foster family would like to adopt her, as' 
indeed many foster parents would like to adopt children in their 
care, but she will need to have adoption subsidy to meet her long- 
term medical and educational needs. The State is unable to make 
that tinancia commitment because the parents exceed their 
^ income eligibility test, the means test that Jack Calhoun was talk- 
ing about. ^ r^No 

V.^^T.P^.'"^"'^^ ^^^^^^ someday the Stke will move to place 
Camille in an institution as she gets older. They are afraid they 
wil lose this beloved child whom they have cared for. As a foster 

- ^ child, we remind you that her medical carfe is provided through 
Znnn implementation and the full funding of Public Law 

96-272 could solve this dilemma. Camille's foster parents could 

, adopt her and their ^child's medical coverage would continue as- 
before. . 

♦ The income tes^hich is so prevalent in many Stdte adoption 
- subsidy laws, would not apply as eH^ibSity criteria for adoption as- 

^ 93-065 0 - 82 - 1< 
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sistance determination. Camille and her foster parents and siblings 
could become a truly forever family. • ^ 

I wish the~Members of the Congress and the members of the ad-^ 
ministration who make these deci5ions could meet Camille, or some 
of my children or some of the thousands of youngsters who need 
their attention. I am certain that if they could, they would agree 
that indeed no child is unadoptable, no child should be denied a 
chance at a normal family life,^3rid that we really must continue 
and strengthen our Nation's commitment to making children a 
real priority in this country. Thank you. 

Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Ms, Flynn. 

You spoke ajbout a codrdinafed national effort, and Ms. Edelman 
had talked about a conference that she recently held. Do you or 
Mr. Calhoun feel that there is "a groundswell support for children? 

Ms. Flynn.- We are seeing it, Mr. Chairman. I am speaking from 
the perspective of an organization that is largely made up of par- 
ent^, . volunteers, who are bringing these children home. And I 
think they are very surprised at the impact of these cuts, and they, 
are beginning to look for ways to make changes. 

And certainly we have f^lt an increasing recognition ^of what 
these proposals mean to children. 

Mr. Rangel. There are some supporters of these program cuts ^ 
that would indicate that the only witnesses that we have are those 
whose job depended on the program "and that the beneficiaries, the 
true interests are not represented. Obviously, and ^hat Ms. Edel- 
man i» talking about, groups of citizens that are just concerned 
ab<Jut the well-being of communities and indeed the Nation are 
now coming together in an effort to save some of these programs 
rather than merely the AMA coming out for reimbursement fop^ 
doctors or the housing industry coming out for lower interest rates. 

With the children we have not heard too many voices on 4:heir 
behalf. (I was just wondering w-hether you had felt in the general 
community that rthere was any education being done or support 
being demonstrated by those who are not professional social work- 
ers or those who are not directly involved with the program. 

Mr. Calhoun. I think it has begun, Mr. Chairman, if I may com- 
ment on that. I think one of the reasons is the delay between con- 
gressional action and what indeed actually happens out in the 
field. ' 

I think the second factor is the shriveling of various organiza- 
tions that serve kids and ^eak for kids. The voices £o a degree are 
softer because there are Fewer of them. So, I think, wfe have a 
rather subtle task. The pain is beginning to be felt. And we, must ^ 
find it, and speak more loud^ than we ever have. So, I think, it is 
the deferred impact of the cuts which are now just being felt. And, 
to speak in ways we may not have spoken before, to come together . 
more, as Marian has suggested. And there is a lot more collabora- 
tion going on. 

We have worked very closely, for instance, on the State and na- 
tional 

Mr. Rangel. That is what is so hard for me to understand, Mr. 
Calhoun, is that whil^ I can understand how somebody would not 
know what the budget cuts meant if they were receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation and they go up to the mailbox and their*\check 
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is not there and they say, wow, I yliU not get the extended unem- 
ployment compensation. But, I xannot understand\how people "in 
the community who are Government watchers— and there were no 
big secrets in the budget cuts. * ^ 

Now, true, for the kids they would have no way of knowing 
except the pain of the cut. But I just really thought that there'were 
a large number of people in this countrywho were hot directly in- 
volved with these problems, who knew fexabiJy what the President, 
was talking about and that could read and >rite, and that there 
were- enough voices in the Congress that managed somehow to get 
A papers as to what programs we are talking about 
Mr. Calhoun. Again, my response would be, Mr. Chairman, it is 
the suspension between knowing it is coming and tTie cuts aetually 
having happened. I can remember a month after my sending out 
the detail about what this President was proposing, and what this 
Congress was 'intending to, dispose. And the response was, "It has 
not hit here yet. There was the suspension of belief. 

Mr. R^NGEL. I alwa(ys» tell' my senior citizens that they are the 
only group of people in America that I know that understood what 
was going on and Sid something about it and they did not wait 
before they spoke out. Perhaps we can have a better educated 
America . and perhaps the kids can get more attention than they 
ever have received. But once good-thinking people realize ho^y- far 
their government is willing to go not to balance the budget, which 
clearly is \vithin our commitment, if in fact it is a goal, but certain- 
ly what we are prepared to do under a concept of New Federalism 
And I think the administration is truly and honestly and candid- 
ly sending out a new signal which has nothing to do with cutbacks 
or reductions of expendftures. And I am just wondering, even 
though many programs are not on this list, how many people who > 
know the history *of how we got a national concern for some of 
these programs, some of these networks, and as yoS^-say, whether 
. they are waterways or roadways or subways, to see how, with the 
exception of national defense and the revenue-raising system, that 
It could very well be that State rights would mean State responsi- 
bility for an of these programs. 

I have to admire the candidness of the administration in the sig- 
nals that they are sending out throughout the Nation. And it 
would seem to me that I would have thought that there would have 
been a louder response from the general public, even though they 
may not have adopted children or they may not be involved with 
day care or senior citizens. 

But sb'fnehow the times in which we live means it is taking a 
little longer. But if you are optimistic that irhas finally hit home, 
then, of course,. It will not take more than a couple of months for 
us really to find out, because that is when the major decisions ar« 
going to, be made unless' they are stretched out by the White 
House. 

So, let me thank ^ou for the cooperation that you have given to 
the staff and for youp testimony. And needless to say, we will be 
forced to stay in touch with you, because so far there are not that 
many people 

Mr. Calhoun. It will be a pleasure, Mr. Chairman. And again, 
thank you for your ^itiative. ^ . « * 
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Ms. Flynn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rangel. Mark Talism.an, welcome back to the committee. 
You are now the executive director of the Washington Action 
Office of Council of Jewish Federations. And we welcome your con- 
tinued interest in the subject matters that you have worked v^'ith 
so well With my colleague, Charlie Manik and other Members of 
Congress. Artd we will await your testimony. 

statement of mark e. talisman, executfve director of 
the washington action office,. council of jewish fed- 
erationS 

Mr. Talisman. It is very interesting to be on this side of the mi- 
crophone in this crowd. I congratulate you oh your st^dfastness in 
being able to sit as long as you do to listen to our sad ^ory. 

am going/ to read, because there are some statistics that I do 
want to get into the record. And then if you want to converse about 
it, that will be fine. ' ^ 

I appreciate being invited to testify. I have been > in lawe and 
amazement at the steadfastness of your subcommittee and Mr. 
Waxman's and Mr. Miller's own interest and others in the details 
right from the beginning over this last long, lonely year. 

N.ormally, I do not testify. You know a lot of our' volunteer lead- 
ers in New Y6rk with whom you have worked. You , were with 
them, I think, last Sunday, most recently. And they are very able 
witnesses and because volunteers lead our organization. That is the 
story that I want to tell, because as the wrap-up person this after-- 
noon, I thi^nk it is important to put all of what you have heard so 
eloquently today, and in these last months, in the context of wJjat 
America is all about. 

The real question is where do we go? What does it mean? In our 
tradition among those who are Jewish, that there is no word for 
''charity." In the whole ancient tradition of the Hewbrew language, 
there is no word^ for "charity" because we do not think there is 
such a thing. ' , / ^ - y 



Our word is "Tsedaka," which means "righteousripss" and jus- 
tice." That is the framework and the context in ^hich I appear 
before you this afternoon. In this point in our history, the volun-' 
tary sector is struggling to determine how its services can and ^\\\ 
be provided to those most in need, since the doors of our institu- 
tions ca^nnot be closed as doors in Government can. Churches, syna- 
gogues, and those of social service delivefy agencies throughout 
this country have got to find ways to continue to provide service 
not only to traditional clients who have been served but to newly 
arriving clients who are, for the first time, in need because of what 
has been done in the last month. ^ 

JudeO'Christian ethic will not allow us to turn any person down: 
the elderly, children, unemployed, single pjarent, and so many 
other categories of people deeply in need now. 

What is the voluntary sector now facing in our collective efforts 
to provide the traditional services which people need? First, how to 
make up the billions of dollars which are being cut from public pro- 
grams' as the Federal, State, and local gg^rnment sectors' budgets 
are reduced. 



It IS. not as simple as is commonly believed to replace such Gov- 
ernment functe. A look at the hard facts tells quite an incontrovert- 
OAA ^l^l^' independent sector, which is an umjbrella^of over 
600 philanthropies, corporate charitable Hinds, and foundatiow^^'in 
Its study has indicated that a total of $47.5^billion has been contrib- 
uted each ^ear to all philanthropy, of which 5 percent, or slightly 
<pore than $2.o l^illion, is th^ total corporate giving in America 
Corporate giving rose 15 percent in 1978 and 1979. There was only 
a 4-perce.nt increase in the last full year we have an accounting for 
which IS 1980. 

If corporate giving were' to rise another 15 percent in 1982, that 
would result in an ir^crease of $375 million total, which would be 
welcome, needless to say, but not quite sufficien-t to begin to make 
up the difference of the billions of clollars currently ..bei>»g lost in 
service to people whom we must serve. ^ 

Obyiousfy, there afe many ways in which corporations help addi- 
tionally, to the -voluntary sector, through loans and gifts of equip- 
ment, loaned executives, investments, ah6 many, many other ways. 
Yet, the point must be made that under the new tax act, the level 
of allowable corporate giving has been raised from the previous 
nate of o to 10 percent currently, as you know from your committee 
work, " ' • 

Unfortunately, the record ^hows that most (por;|)orations are 
giving nine-tenths of 1 percent.^ would like to insert m the record 
afc^this point several accounts of Vii's dilemma, which are not ours 
they are from the business sector J^elf. . 

The first is" an article that Jack referred to previously by Lindley 
H Cl^^ Jr., who is a reRorter for the Wall Street Journal and a 
columnl^It IS called "The Business of Business is not Charity." 

I think you will have a chance to read it yoihrself. I do not want 
to characterize what he said. But I do hope that >gu have a chance 
to digest it. ' • \ - , 

^ Furtfier, I would call to your attention a Fet)ruar\ 1982 editorial 
in the Washington Post entitled "CorpSrate Charity,\in which we 
are queried as a public as whether we should even exWect the cor- 
porate sector, to fill the money gap created by budget cutbacks in 
the'private sector. 

Of greater interest are the news reports of the recently complet- 
ed study on probable corporate 'charitable giving released by the 
conference board which surveyed 400 major corporatiorM which ac- 
count for the major share of the $2.5 billion iq corporatFgiving. Six 
percent of these corporations planned to increase their contribu- 
tions in any way this year to offset any of the Federal budget cut- 
backs. , 41 

We could have interesting speculative conversation, if not a 
debate, as to the intentions of the average American in regard to 
charitable giving. Being- an eternal optimist, I will rjome down hard 
on the hope^that personal charitable giving will rise substantially 
in direct response to the new |ieeds of their fellow Americans as 
the Federal, State, and local budgets are substantially reduced. 

Yet, realisticalJy, even if there is such a substantial increase, let 
us say lo percent, which would J^e large, it Ngould be 15 percent of 
nearly $4o billion, which would be $6.75 billion. Even in the most 
perfect of worlds, this magnificent new sum would not begin to 
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make up the enormous impact of the tens of billions of dollars of 
governmental cj^utbacks. ^ ' / 

I would never want to leave the impression that ifhaj. exercise in 
mathematics — and I am not very good at m^thenmtrfcs— is meant 
in any wdy to discourage or denigrate the legendary generosity of 
the American people. To the contrayv, righteousness and justice of 
the selfless acts of millions of Americans is to be roundly applaud- 
ed and encouraged. 

All or».us, this distinguished body, the National Government at 
large, corporate and public America, must raise additional private 
charitable contributions. We must never assume that this cannot 
be done. It must be done. But who will make up the difference be- 
tween the levels of rie^ds that are arising and the ability to^r(5vide 
for such needs. There is' a need for us to turn to the^vel of volun- 
tarism in this Nation. The question now becomes how many people^ 
young people included, volunteer their own cherished free time to 
meet the rfg^e^s which we all say should be provided for those in 
need? 

Fortunately, there is a creditable study on this subjefct, too. The 
independent sector also commissioned the Gallup organization to 
study and* report on who and how Americans volunteer their own 
• tirJ(e^The report is entitled "Americans Volunteer, 1981." I would ^ 
like to insert that in the record, the summary of this study by the 
Gallup organization, so anyone who wishes to look at it may do so. 

Mr. Rangel. It will be so done. 

Mr. Taljsman. Briefly, this study indicates that when volunteer 
service is broadly defmed, 52 percent of American adufts and an 
almost equal proportion of teenagers volunteered in the year be- 
tween IVIarch ,1980 and March 1981. This unique study covered 
eyery type of activity and those who might have been the benefici- 
aries of such volunteer activity. Sueh^activities include the impor- 
ts tance of being a homeroom mother baking brownies or a church 
social to actual professional voluitteer delivery und^r supervision 
in health care facilities. 

And that is the point; it must be understood that so many of the 
cuts that are in place already, affecting children, the elderly, and 
those who are in need, were provided by professionally skilled indi- 
viduals whose main purpose was quality of service and care such 
skilled service or care cannot and shouTd not be provided by volojn- 
teers. 

The bottom line is there are more volunteers haVe ^ot to join ^he . 
legion of already committed^people to help fill the'void that is cur- 
rently being created by the cuts in all levels of Government serv- ^ 
ice. This cari be a healthy development as far as it realistically can 
'go. 

But we must not delude .ourselves into believing that vital per- 
sonal services and care which must be provided by professionally 
trained individuals can or should in any way be replaced by volun- 
teers. It is the client, the person in need, a human being who might 
thus be in jeopardy. 

In summary, the private not-for-profit sector, this vital group of 
volunteers who raised so 'much philantropic money, is limited in its 
capacity in the best of times to meet the great needs of Americans. 
It is imprudent and unwise in these less-than-the-bes^-of-times to 
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expect this sector to. pick up the slack caused by the enormous re- 
duction of Government service. 

Raising the expectations of people who have real needs to expect 
such service, such care, and such nourishment would be wrong 

What we really need, to do, and some of our agencies are current- 
ly in the process of-doing it, is to survey each of our locaL affiliates 
to determine the actual levels of human need/If there is time—and 
we hope there is~we will respond with every resource at our com- 
mand. 

Then, too, this majestic House of Representatives can jqin in the 
realistic reassessment of what hath been wrought over the past 
year to determine its wisdom and quickly to changes those areas 
which clearly need changing. Many of us as individuals andvOrgani- 
zationsistand ready to join in ithis Effort. Just let us be as\hard- 
nosed ift this reassessment ^ some were in the original acts Ahich 
brought u§ to this critical poiWt in history. - | 

I would' say parenthetk:ally that I have included in the pacWage 
the third such request for information, a specific survey which goes 
to 860 agencies whom we represent here who deliver the servicfe be- ' 
cause there is one thing that has been missing at these' tables— arfd 
1 remember them last March when my. former housemate Mr 
btockman, testified. When the computer was missing one program 
line, who were the people who were being hurt? 

We were deluged ^ith statistics—cold, hard statistics— of dollar 
figures and slots and all other kinds of epithetical references to 
real live human beingf, but Members of Congress and our sector 
alike have not focused on the real live human beings and who they 
are, where they live, on what cross-streets in each of your districts. 

As Jack Calhoun said earlier in response to your question the 
fact of the matter is, as twith the French Revolution and as with 
anything that has happehed in American starting 50 years ago in 
history that I am aware of, people don't react until they are 
pinched directly. ^ 

Second, the people" ^ho are most directly in need are those who 
are least heard in these Chambers. So you are to be congratulated 
for listening. It is tough. My great-grandfather, who was a distin- 
guished rabbi, used to do something that our beloved Speaker John 
McCormick used to do. He said there was a big difference between 
a speaker and ^ listener. He said, "I am a speaker too often I 
wonder -w^ho is listening." And that is a problem for all of us be- 
cause in Jact we are now being able to demonstrate precisely who 
IS being he^rd and how they are being heard. 
The irony is that it is thfe middle-class that is getting pinched 
^ first and it i^he middle class who is beginning to demonstrate 
first. Our first (Dfficial designated demonstrsition was among young' 
students whose loans are being cut off from school. But as the 
months go on, a lot of middle-class people will find that their elder- 
ly dependent is not able to get medicaid funding for nursing homes ' 
^o^aI'U? ^^^^ ^ $30,000 or $40,QflO gross income and you find a 
bill for your grandmother who was formerly cared for in a 
qual^^, not-^r-profit nursing home and you f^nd that that bill is 
now yours and your two kids' student loans are now yours, things 
look f)retty bleak, and that is before we get to the bad news.' 
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So there is a lot of work out. there. The point of whaLt I have been . 
trying to say is that there is a lot of delusion out there also, that 
the private sector and those of us who are working in the volunteer 
sector can somehow pick up the slack, which amounts to over $50 
billion at this point. It cannot be done and I don't think it is fair to 
have anyoae believe that it can. 

Thank you. I 
" [The prepared statement follows:] 
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' Statement op Mark E. TausL Director. Washington Action Opnc. Council 

oV Jewish Federations 

Mslrs. Chairmen and men^rs oU^hese distinguished subcommittees: 

iF^Cnnr"" ^^^."''^ '""^'^^ ^^^^^^y this afternoon. Both 

of your subcoinmittees have diligently attempted to determine the nature of 
the impact of .the budget cuts on human beings far over a year, m so doing 
you have distinguished ^yourselves mightily since the task . has been 
thankless and difficult, and many of us realize full-^ell the enormity of 
your task. But there are- many citizens around the country who are aware of 
the work whl^h you have done, and are now doing and we are deeply grateful 
We also know full-well the obstacles which you have confronted. 

I hesitated appearing^ before you now since it is our tradition that 
volunteer leaders who run the Council of Jewish Federations are perfectly 
capable of providing the testimony which you seek. But your staff insisted 
that I appear and I reluctantly make this exception. I suppose this little 
explanation is a good starting point for what i have to say to you arid 
that IS that sc3^many of the fine service delivery organizations of this 
I'.^r^Kr!'^^''''^ volunteer led. Fund-raising, appropriations of those 
hard-to-come-by Kunds, management of the programs on which those funds are 
expended, and oversight of what has been accomplished or not accomplished 
are all ^n_^^e capable hands of tens of thousands of volunteers These 
Hvinar'^np'° k""' ^eal-life employment by which they n^ke their 
livings. While such a comment may seem axiomatic, working in this field I 
am eontinually^ amazed, that with all of the time that is spent 
volunteering, in a nx>st professional way, it is a wonder that some of our 
volunteers have any time left over to make their livings and keep their 
families together. lucxl 

I suppose this tradition stems from the fact that in our religion there is 
no word for "charity^ The Hebrew word "Tsedaka" means righteousness and 

At this point in our history the voluntary sector is struggling to 
determine how services can/ and will be provided to those Lst in need 
since the doors of our institutions cannot be closed. Churches ' 
synagogues, and those of social service delivery agencies throughout this 
country have got to find ways to continue to provide services not only to 
traditional clients whO|rhave been served but to newly arriving clients who 
are for the first time ^n need. Judeo-Christian ethic will not allow us to 
turn down people— the elderly, children, the ' unemployed>rent, and so 
many other categories of people. patciiL ana so 

) 
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What is the voluntary sector now facing • in our collective efforts to 
provide the traditional and new kinds of services which people need? 

First, how to make up the billions of dollars which are being cut from 
public prograjBS as the federal, state and local government budgets are 
reduced. It is not as single as is cormonly believed to replace such 
government funds. A look at the hard facts tells quite an incontrovertable 
story. The Independent Sector, an umbrella of over 300 philanthropies, 
corporate charitable funds and foundations, in its study, has indicated 
that a total of $47.5 billion is contributed to all philanthropy of which 
51 or $2.55 billion is corporate giving. Corporate giving has risen 15\ in 
both 1978 and 1979. There was only a 4% increase in >corporate giving in 
1980. If corporate giving were to rise another 15* in 1982 that would 
i?esult in an increase of $375 million which would be welcome but not quite 
sufficient to begin to make up the difference of the billions of dollars 
currently being lost in servj.ce to people whom we must serve. 

Obviously, there are many ways in which corporations help the voluntary 
sector through loans and gifts of equipment, loaned executives, 
investments and many many other ways. Yet, the point must be made that 
under the new tax act the l^vel * of allowable corporate giving has been 
raised from the previous rate of 5% to 10%. Unfortunately, most 
corporations are giving .9%. I would like to insert in the Record at this 
point several accounts of this dilemma. The first is an article from the 
Wall Street Journal of February 2, 1982 by Lindley H. Clark, Jr. entitled 
"The Business of Business Isn't Charity". You will find it very 
interesting and worth digesting. Further, I would call to your attention a 
February 1, 1982 editorial in the Washington Post entitled "Corporate 
Charity" in which we are queried as to whether we even should expect the 
corporate sector to fill the* money gap created by budget cut-backs in the 
private sector? 

Of greater interest are the news reports of the recently completed study 
on probable corporate charitable giving released by The Conference Board, 
which surveyed 400 major corporations which account for the major share of 
the $2.7 billion in corporate giving. Six percent of these corporations^ 
planned to increase their contributions to offset any of the f^erai* 
budget, cuts. 

We could have an interesting speculative conversation if not debate as to 
the intentions of the average American in regard to charitable giving. 
Being an eternal optimist, I will come down hard on the hope that personal 
charitable giving will rise substantially in direct response to the new 
needs of their fellow Americans as the federal, state and local budgets 
are substantially reduced. Yet, realistically, even if their is such a 

substantial increase let us say of 15% it would be 15% of nearly $45 

billion which is $6.75 billion. Even in the most perfect of worlds, this 
magnificent sum would not begin to make up the enormous impact of tens of 
bil-lions of dollars of governmental cutbacks. 

I would never want to leave the impression that that last exercise in 
mathematics is meant in any way to discourage or denigrate the legendary 
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generosity of the American people. To the contrary, "righteousness and 
justice of these self-less acts of millions of Americans is to be roundly 
applauded. A^l of us, this distinguished body, the national government, 
corporate and public America, must raise additional private charitable 
contributions. We must not assume that this cannot be done. It must be 
done. 



But -who will make up the difference between the levels of needs and the 
ability tg provide for such needs? 

It is thus ' useful for us to turn to the level of volunteerism in our 
nation. The question now becomes how many people, young people included, 
volunteer their own cherished -free time" to meet the needs which we all 
say should be provided for those in need? Fortunately, there is a credible 
study on this subject, too. The Independent sector commissioned the Gallup 
Organization to study and report on who and how Americans volunteer their 
time. Itie report is entitled "Americans Volunteer, 1981" and I would like 
to insert at this point in the Record the summary of .this study bv the 
Gallup Organization. ^ 

Briefly, this study indicates that when volunteer service is broadly 
defined, 52% of American adults volunteer with an equal percentage among 
teenagers, some 31% responded that they volunteered more than 2 hours per ' 
week. Over 10% of those surveyed volunteered over 7 hours per week. What 
is important to note is that this unique study covered every type of 
volunteer activity each of which is obviously very important to the 
persons who volunteer and to those who might have been the benef ipiaries 
of^^uch volunteer activity. such activities include the importance of 
being a homeroom mother or baking brownies for church socials to actual 
service delivery under supervision at healthcare facilities. 

And that is the point, it must be understood that so many of the cuts that 
are in place in governinent service for children, elderly and all of those 
in need, were provided by professionally skilled individuals whose main 
purpose was quality service or care. Such service or care cannot or should 
not be provided by volunteers. 

The bottom line is that more volunteers have got to join the legion of 
already committed people to help fill the void that is currently being 
created by the cuts at all levels of governmervt service. This can be' a 
healthy development as far as it can realistically go. But we must not 
delude ourselves into believing that vital, personal, services and care 
which must be provided by professionally trained individuals can or should 
in any way be |eplaced with volunteers. It ia the client, the person in 
need, the humaft being, who might thus be placed in jeopardy. 

In summary, the private, not-for-profit sector, this vital engine of 
volunteers who work so hard and who raise so much philanthropic money is 
limited in its capacity in the best of times to meet the great needs of 
millions of Americans. jt is imprudent and unwise, in these 
less-than-the-best of times, to expect this sector to pick up the slack 
caused by the reduction of government service. Raising the expectations of 
people who have real needs to expect such servicl, such care! such 
nurishment would be wrong. 
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What we really need to do, and some of our agencies are currently in the 
process of doing it, ^s to survey each of our local affiliates to 
determine the actual levels of human need. If there is time, and we hope 
there is, we will respond with every resource at our coiunand/ Then, too, 
this majestic House of Representatives can join the realistic reassessment 
of what h|j^th been wrought over the past year to determine its wisdom and 
quickly then to change those areas which clearly need changing. Many of 
us, as individuals and as organizafiions, stand ready to join in this 
effort. Just let us be as hard-nosed in this reassessment as some were in 
the original acts which brought us to this critical point in historyl 
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The Business of Business Isn't Charity 



TV R«a(xn tilmlniacnUon b caavliKed 
<tha( 1 M of th* ibingt tmemmem h&i 
' been iking for us »J1 U>cm V»m are tfilnp 

IUu( we couJd and ihould do tor oundves. 
So admin tst ration omclali have been cail- 
ittf lor locreued vt>lun(eer efforts and In- 
creased ckartuMe ftvlnf by boOi bKttvidit- 
ab and corporsUom. 

I('t a wortimbUe (dra and I dcn't Intend -' 
- to knock iu tut DO coe knowi Juat bow 
much more the private sector out cooUnue 

Speaking of Business 

by Undlcy "H. Omrk Jr. 

! ^' 

' In thU fashion. Tbal'l partlcujarly true In 
one key area: corporate charluble contri- 
butions. 

The American Enterprise Iiutllule. a 
conservatively orienled thlnli Unk In 
Washinjion. recently set up a Center for 
the Study of Prlvafe Initiative, primarily (o 
look Into this area. Ii ic by no means ready 
to draw vuiy broad conciuslona but Lan- 
drum Bofhnc, a former foundatkn execu- 
tive and collere president wbo Is a consult- 
ant to the center, itoesn't leem to look for 
a larre lurre In corporate charitable flv- 

tfi^^ allowable deduction when the 

At the Institute's annual PubJk PoUcjT profram In Its (orrner ilie was so lUtle 
Week In December. Mr. iolUnt did say used, 



lion corporations had prtAtsjt but only 13% 
of them reportad flfts of or more. 

*'A total of about St.000 corpora- 
tions reported that tbey pve al the fUU 
5%-of-pretai-pronta Jeve!." Mr. Bollinf 
csatinues, "but these were overwheimlncly 
very tnuUl «nterprls«-wlth very madea( 
prof)U and small charitable donations. Ap- 
' parently. these were essentially cases of 
small entrepreneurs expressing their per 
aortal charluble Interests throu|1i company 
contributions." 

In cases where the corponiiton ts ai- 
moat iadtstlnfuUhable rroro the maii wbo 
runs It. there la somettmes a question u to 
wby the corporate vehicle should be used 
at aJL In larfcr coftipules, there ts a 
larter question as to whfHher tlie whims of 
the company directors should decide which 
cnllege or which bofplul benefits ttpm a 
corporate |tfl. Other stockholders 
prefer other colleces or other ha«p(t^ If 
they were flven the chajKe to chooc^ for 
themselves. Kven In aofne of the betterlrua 
corporate itvlnf proframs, company/ di- 
rectors wnre as Inuteet of the coll^r«' 
wbo reVcompany itfls, 

Corporale charluble clvlnc, like all tax- 
deduction prDfranu. offers opportunities 
for abuse. That may make some people 
wonder whether It was wise to double thi> 



thai corporate philanthropy "is probably a 
tonir-lenn pwth industry," Cootress tp- 
parently saw thtnfS the same way. since 
lut year It raisiKl from S% to 10% the per 
tlon of corporate pretax eamlncs thai ts 
deductlLile as a charitable contrlbtilion. 

When Mr. lolllnr says lont-term, how- 
ever, he means ?On|-tenn. "Most of the 
leaders of rtuit corporations," he reponi, 
"say they think It unlikely they wlU ever 
reach the b% level In pvlnf. They don't 
think their stockholders will atand for lu ' 

Good for the stockholders. 

The business of business Isn't chiilty. 
Moct corpont^ ^ lll-«]uipped to do an 
etpecUlly wise job In Ihls itrei ind they 
know It. In 1977. Mr. Bollinx says. lA mil- 



Some of the abuses are merely funny. A 
hotel company, for instance, once tried to 
deduct contrfbuttoni to an onranlzation 
formed to repeal the liquor prohlbltlim 
laws of Kansas. A corporation tried to de- 
duct payments It made to a collete so thai 
its coi^linf stockholder^Auld become a 
membeNli^ alumni asKcuthm. 

The nioretorloui proWems are raised 
by contrlbutloQs that are entirety proper 
and letai. Such cootrlbutioRs should serve 
an Identiruble corporate interest The in- 
terest need oot be entirely direct: If U ts, 
the clfl may more pn^rty. be deductible 
u I business apntse. But the interest 
ibould be vlsibte. 

An example of hlffa visibility was pro- 



vided by the kxif assocUtlon between th« 
railroads and the Yoonf Men's Ckristlan 
Association. AS the rmllroads spread 
around the U.S.. they found they needed la- 
expensive and lemporary housing (or em- 
ployes. To meet the ac«i. thc'^railrotdi 
helped build the "railroad YMCAs " thai 
spntad around the nation and then helped 
to meet their operating costs. i 

The mprt indirect the interest beconMs. . 
the harder It is to make a case (hat the fin ' 
is destJfeble." Corpo^e imate ts a matter 
of con^m to anL^pany that deals wlU|. 
the publk. so conijwiies like lo show tbfi 
they are ruod nclftbon tKl pood citlxens. 

A company, bowvver, doesn't prtnre It 'a 
a rood citiaen by |jvts( money to Itt chief ' 
executive's alma mater. Nor does It help to ' 
mak^ lifts lo Inefficient orsanizatlons that 
fritter away their funds and achieve Doth< 
Ing of real significance. Any company that 
wants lo get Into this area should hire the 
stjtff It needs to do a proper )ob. 

Mr. Boiling notes that more companies ° 
are geltini; Into activities that Involve 
more than writing ^h«ks-tor example, 
lending prrwnnel to a charluble Drranlxa> 
tlon. But non-check activities demand at 
least as much care as tinse that merely tn- ^ 
votve fifU of cash. The stockholders are* 
Just u Interested tn what companies do 
with the people they employ as tn what 
they do vlth cash. 

The American Enterprise Instltu(/j 
center plans to develop a collection of c 
studies of succeuful corporate phiian^ 
thropy procrams. It also plans to look into 
the pulley quesitions involved In such activi- 
ties. So perhapc the center will be able to 
provide some guidance. 

For the moment, though. President. 
Reagan can't count on a great deal of new 
help from the corporate community. A 
Conference Board survey released last 
week indicated that companies are unlikely 
to Increase their cootrlbutlons budgets this 
year to fill the gap caused 1^ cutbacks In 
federtl spending, 

Wise comptnles will keep thdr eyes on 
their corponle Interest tnd, for the rot, 
let Ihetr stockholders do their own gl/lng. 
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AN INDEfENDENT NEWSPAfE* 



Surrey Says Business 
Wonh^ck Up Slack 



By JuM L Ktmm Jr. 

NEW YORK. Jw. 27-B*»in« 
oontrtbutiora \o locwl. cultu/aJ artd 
■dtxxbonal KUvitio an unlikely 
U incTMM uxTfirtcanUy impiU the 
Rmcui ■drnmuLrmttoni c&U for 
priwU living to HU Mny of Dm 
{■p* left by r<d*raJ budcel-cuttinf. 

TS« Conltnr^ Bcird. ■ nro- 
pro^l buainM rawch imtituta, 
rvport«d tcxiiy Llut a turvey oi 
WMn ihjji 400 ta»)or corpora 
|jon*~wKich •ccounUd for ■ lion'* 
ih*r* ot th* 117 biUion in cxirpof- 
ita phiUnlhropy Wt yr«/— 4ho««d 
thjt only i pevxnl planrwd Ip in- 
CTMM ihw conLnbutjora lo offsei 
KMM oi t>M ftt^raJ budjctt cuti. 

Ln Kii Sutr of the Unxm Midr«M 
T\jnjiy, Prt*idtnt Rcaitan n»tn 
olWd on pnviK [roup* to repUce 
th« rDvemm«nl in fiindinf artd 
runnini m«ny profriunji. 

AJthotifh moft than 60 percent 
of the companm plannrti lo iipend 



man on philanthropy U\m )w, \h» 
report ujd the tne re ite d pvinf it ■ 
'TwrnaT year-to-year i iicit aw 
l«t«d lo hic^ profita and in(U< 

tKMI. 

E. Pitiick McOuire, ticcutm 
director of the Conference Bmri't 
buainan/|nT«Tiunent rwearch pro- 
iranM, uid buairw contrilMtioni 
prohaMy will riw In IZfl hHikm or 
tZ9 txUton in 198Z He noted that 
foe th* nort than 40 yem that the 
rea ea r c h oqntnuation haa tnckad 
corporate fivinc, it has baen related 
more to the lev?! of profita than 
■nyihinf eUe!,4WJjen pmTita rwe, 
cnnlributiona nae, ah^ when profita 
faU cnnlrtbutinn* do likeviae. 
• Furthemwre. he Mid, the rtudy 
ahowed that few nxporationa are 
rh«nfin« the direction of ihetr pv- 
ini from vta and educa- 
tion— trad itionaJ recipienta of cor- 
porate philanthropy — to other 
area* heavily hit by federaJ cut' 



b«rk». Mch job Ualnir^. welfare 
orheahh. 

For .the moat part, nxnpaniea 
think^Aat they art r^inc all that 
they cmn five cnnifortahly ar>d that 
the RcB(an Miminwt ration « tin- 
aware of the extent of corporate 
philanthropy. Fnrthertnore. many of 
the proKTamA. siKh »f tef>' 'id' that 
fared the Reagan ad minis tratioo a^ 
were d»»tik«i Ity the IxKinesi a>m- 
miinity a» well. McGuire »aid ana- 
ly»U on the White nUff 
■probably' did not do their home- 
work when ihey tufKnled that pfi- 
Vile volunlarwm cixjid frpUcr many 
of the cutharki in ucial and cultural 
tpendinj advocated by the Reaitan 
admininlration and enacted by Coo- 

One rorpiM-nle eKerulive Inid the 
Conference Uivml. "Otr company 
Mipported the president becaiM we 
believed in the diminution of a niim- 
^ber of Ihev pnicrams. Naturally 
we're not lo>i enlhuArd ab«it ron- 
tinuing the ptncriimii and ihiftinx 
thf burdf n lo the rofp^rale sector." 

IW fahihe lnrjtmt .vnircr of pri- 
vale phiUkthrniiy lv imltx'idti.ik who 
t^lltnn in r<>nlfll«ttM>ns liwt 
llh^n hilf In rhiifcbcN 
\ifmidnlVi4 h.llK.n 



McGuire M>d >4h« mabi aMTt* of 
buainaaa philanthropy i* larft com- *> 
paniei. Many medium and amall 
conipante* irivc little or nolhirff. Kt 
Mid that (he Conference Board'a 
conl«:t« with private a(enci«a irtdi- 
catra that few. if ^y. of the nnn- 
fivtn have been movfd by the prr»- 
>dent'» call for volunLarttm. 

M<€uire noted that Irtdilionally 
the bluest »Hjrce of volunteer labor 
i/> the Uniled 9Mn Km been the 
NHi.'sewife l|iit tR?\iumher of wivea 
workinc full lime naa been riunf 
Uharply — U fwrrenl worked in J970 
compared with -SI percent in t9M 
-i-and, a revolt, the pod of voi. 
untc«r lalior ha* jihrunk. 

He uid that cuta in the maximum 
perw^nal Income Ini rate make it.leM 
lucrative for wealthy laxpayen to 
m-'lte cnnlnbutinrw. Furthermore, 
NUrJ^iire Mid foundatioru we lesa 
able lo .^tep up |[ivinf than they 
wwild have been a decade a<o be- 
rau.sc infUlion has eroded their a»- 

MrCuirr M«d that in many caaes 
companies are teliKlant to dii>penM 
furKin lo many .^octal proframii he- 
rmise Ihey frcl incompetent or u 
uitlini; til l>e "fundi dispen^rx' O 
p>>(Mle r»milivr5 feel luicial de 
sioiK khmild hr m-»de by elected rr 



Corporate Charily^ , 
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SHOULD CORPORATIONS be mp«1 
the money ^ap for nocial proffTthis that h*' 
be«n cut by the federal (ovemment? And if a lot of 
p«opIe decide they should, doca it neccssvily metn 
that ihey can or wiU? 

The president has reputedly ur|;ed the private 
•ector — including corporations, which now Kivc S2.7 
billion ■ ytar to philanthropic causes — to increase 
chaxilable conlributioiw is Rovernmenl spending is 
reduced. In October, he announced the appoint- 
ment of a Tksk Force on Private Sectiir Initiatives 
headed by C. William Verily, chairman of Armco. 
The task force u luppoeed to j^et private [roups to 
work with state and local (OvernmentK in support of 
■ocial profTum whose budeets have been, cut by^ 
Wuhington. A realist, Mr. Verity has sUtedr "It's 
|oin{ to be I very tcufh job." 

Thif skepticism , was no doubt reinforced the 
other diy when the Conference Board, a New York- 
based busineaa research institute, iwtJcd a report 
that show* why it is natve to count on corporati^ 
to take up the slack. The Coriference Board survey 
of 427 major corporations showed that only 6 per- 
cent plumed to inoeaM fifla In reiponae to the 
presto en t's eihoriatjons< While a majority will 
probably conlribute nrare this ^year than last- 
total of about $100 .million roofe— inoeaset were 
planned before federai budcef^ti and are really a 
function o( hifher profita^nd inflation. In other 



/ 



jrds. when money is available, jfifls will increji^e. 
Butwtlen corporations feel squeezed, contributions 
will be reduced. While thiMaltem is eminently un- 
derstandable. It does not cAimend iuwlf as much of 
a baiiis for lone-ranee planlin{ for important social 
programs. H 
/The survey also hiehliKflU an important flaw in 
the plan to shift respor»i|jifty to businesses. Corpo- 
rations tend to support certain kirxls of charitjible 
endeavors and noV,othen. The arti and education 
are popular arxij;plaUvely nocKontrmersial. Other 
proframs that have been funded by the federal gov- 
ernment. stx:h as le^al services, l^usine assistance 
and neaith care, are, by and Ur|e, not ref;arded as 
the responsibility of corporations and are leas likely 
to receive help. 

We're not suBCttlnf that the corporations have let ■ 
the public down on thb one. In fact, people shouldn't 
expact American businea lo shoulder a laifc part of 
the Bocial obligationa that the aociety as a whole ouf ht 
to bear. If people believe that health care, security in. 
old afe, a decent diet trxi.nunimal leftal Mrtices oufhi 
to be provided to even \he poorest citizens, then Ihey 
should be willing ta share the onat The financinf and 
succcsRful cHseration of sodal prof^rAms should not be 
made to depend upon the level d corporate profitj or 
the board room view of the merit* of the propam. 
The feneral public must dedde. and once it has de- 
cided, it must pay. 

February 1, 1982 
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INDEPENDENT 
SECTOR 

Arairlcans Volunteer - 1981 

I°J*5*J?i5*«.°°'^ closely the extent of. volunteering In the United states. 
INDEPENDENT SECTOR cooinlssloned a survey by The Gallup Organization which 
has resulted In a report from them entitled "Americans Volunteer - 1981". • 
pis Is a conpanlon report to the one developed for us ^y 6allup entitled 
"Patterns of Charitable Giving by Individuals". » 



For this survey, INOEPENOENT SECTOR defined volunteer activity broadly. In- 
cluding the typical categories such as advocacy, direct service and fund 
raising, and also Including informal service to others such as helping clean 
up the neighborhood- In order to' determine the extent of both kinds of vol- 
unteering, the responses for formal or Informal services were ke|it Separate. 

When volunteer service Is broadly defined, SZ% of Anerlcin adults and an 
almost equal proportion of teenagers volunteered Imthe year between March 
^980 and March 1981. 

When Gallup subtracted from that toUl those vho volunteered, only In an in- 
pat?eln)*'Vurn?d'oSr?S'1i°^^ ''"^•9ed In some more structured 

In order to try to determine the proportion of the population that might be 
described as regular or active volunteers, we asked the Gallup Organization 
to tell us how many people averaged 2 or more volunteer hours a week. That 
proportion tumeB~out to be an encouraglng^lX. Indeed lOX of the adult 
population averaged 7 or more volunteer hours a week. 

^"^/°S""? °!! 5^ population engaged in at least some 

broadly defined volunteer service or looks at ^the 31X of the popu- 
lation that ceuld be described as regular or active volunteers, tne results 
are encouraging. 

The Gallup Report might more appropr1ately«:have been titled - "ArcrlcanS^" 
Still Volunteer" or better yet ^AmeHcans Volunteer - More Than Ever". 



INDEPENDENT SECTOR Is Indebted to BankAmeHca Foundation for Its contribution 
toward this survey. " c ^ 

A copy of the Introduction and Sunmary from the Gallup Report are enclosed. 
Copies of the full Report are available from INDEPENDENT SECTOR at SiS 00 
each. •- • * ' 

Brian O'Corinell 
President 

A NATIONAL FORUM TO ENCOURAGE GIVING, VOLUNTEERING AND NOT^.^OR^-TrQ^^^^ ^NmA^T^VE 
c. c^- ^ " • ^"flL5tre«t,N.W.-Washinilon,0.C 20036 -{202) 659-4007 

5UCa550R TO THE COALITION OF NATIONAL VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS AND THE NATIONAL COUNCIL ON PHIUNTHROPY. 
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INTHODUCTION 



This is & study designed to determine the number of people vho volunteer, 
the kin^s of volunteer vork people «,re involved in, 'the amount of time devoted 
to volunteer vork, changes in the amount and type of rolunteer vork and reasons 
for volunteering or not volunteering. For the purposes of the stridy, volun- 
teer vork vas broadly defined as "vorking in seme vay to help others for no 
aonetary pay." This vould include the person vho r*g\ilarly helps an elderly 
neighbor as veil as the person vho volunteers at a nursing home; the vork need 
not be done vlth an organization. Volunteer vork vould not include membership 
la a volunteer group if no vork is actu«J.ly done. Nor vould it include vorking 
in a cooperative (e.g., cooperative nursery school) vhere; although there is no 
dirsct monetary pay, there is monetary compensation through lovered cost of the 
service (e.g., lover nursery school tuition). Volunteer vork, according to 
this definition, vould include a broad range of activities— for example, volun- 
teering at a local hospital, room mother at a school, scout troop leader, usher 
at chiirch, vorking to get a^ traffic light put In at a dangerouaf neighborhood 
intersection, canvassing for a political candidate, collecting mone^^r a char- 
ity , and so forth. 

For this study, personal In-home intervievs vere conducl^ed vith a national 
sample of people 1^+ yefirs of age and older, - All intervievlng vas conducted be- 
tween March 13 and March 23, 1981. 

/ 

A description of the composition of the sample and the design of theysample, 
tables of recommended sampling tolerances, and a copy of the questionnaire can 
be found in the Technical Appendix of this report. 
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SUMMARY 

*-* 

\ 

Volunteeri^m ha/tradit ionally been defined as giving tiae to help 
others for ab naonetaxy pay through orgAfiizations Uke hospitals, schools, 
churches, and various social ser-Zice organizations. Moreover , Volunteer 
vprk is generally thought of aa-a regular comnitnent, such as the perso^^^ 
vho spends four hours each veek or each month helping in the school U- 
brary or hospital admissions department. However, this concept of volun- 
teerism^vhich ti?s volunteer vork to or^lnizations may tend to undei*- 
reprssent the actual amount of volunteer activity in the. country because . 
it excludes the activities of the person vho gives his or her time oi^ an 
inforaai, individual basis. For example, should the person vho vorks' with 
a group of neighbors to clearf up a local pj-ayground or park be called a 
volunteer? .Or the%individual vho helps an elderly neighbor? Or the par- 
ent vho baJtes cookies for a school fund raiser? ' , \ 

Efforts to measure the incidence and amount of Volunteir activity 
are ccanplicated by the fact that not only can researchers in ^he area not 
agree upon a clear definition of vhat constitutes volunteer activity, but 
it is likely that th^ public has varying percept ion's as well ^ Because 
there is no generally accepted understanding of vhat constitutes volun- 
^teer activity, ve wQuld-expect thAt in suir^eys on volunteer activity the 
percent of people who call themselves volunteers be fairly easily in- 

fluenced by the way in vhich the question used to measure incidence of 
volunteer activity is asked. One method of addressing^hic issue would be 
to c^par- the result^ to .different questions. Specifically, one can ex- 
amine the kinds of activities .that Volunteers say they have done when 
questions are variously worded. Unfortunately, most irtudies "that ask peo- 
ple whether or not they have participated in any kind of volunteer activ- 
ity do not then ask volunteers to describe those activities vhich they 
have done. 

This problem is not unique to the issue of volunteerisa . To the ton- 
trary, public polls frequently find varying levels of support for issues 
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which tra attributed to differences in queftion vording. Studies haTe in- 
dicated that question wtsrdiag has ,the greatest impact when the iswe or 
topic of the quectlca is one <i.*3out which respod<lents do not have strongly 
held beliefs or about vhich they do not hare a great deal of .knowledge. 

Another factor that must be taken into corfaideration when trying to 
determine the incidence of rolunteer t^tirity by means of a aurrey is the 
tld^ of int erriewing . Many kinds of rolunteer work are seaaooali far 
exaap^, because they are based on the school year or related to religious 
holidil's. As a result, a study that measures the incidence of rolunteer 
activlJty in- a two- or three-month period in the spring when schools are la 
session and there are numerous religious holidays — Easter, Passorer— may 
find differing results from a study conducted in the summer monji^ because 
of the dates of Interriewing. * , , ' 

For its 19fil surrey of rolunteer ism in America, DrDEPaiDEIfT SECTOR 
chose to define volunteer activity i^ the broadest sense to include both 
the traditional iinds /of rolunteer actirities, such as working as a **volun- 
teer" for an organization, as veil as the Informal and often individual 
kinds of rolunteer activity, such as helping an elderly neighbor. In re- 
sponse to. a very broad question which asked citizens what, if any, kind of 
volunteer activity they had participated in in the past year, gate kinds 3^ 
responses were elicited that might nomally not hare been classified as rol- 
unteer activity. For example: 

• I sing ia the ch\irch choir. 

• I baked brownies for my son's cub scout troop. 

• I am an attorney, and I sometimes give free adrice to my 
neighbors. . , 

• I helped my neighbors when they vere mcrring. 

• I have a sister in a mental institution who I visit and take 
food to. 

• I heljj my neighbors with heme repairs. 

• I took care of my neighbor's dog when she vas sick. 
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♦.'hen tu=.e ki^ds ot-vqaunteer activity are included along vith. the 
aiore traditionally defined kinds of volunteer activity, ve find tr^at^ 
percent of American adults aad aa almost equ^l proportion of teenagers 

have volunteered in the >ea*^^>e±jfeen March 1980 and March 1981. 
The areas in vhich the largest percentage volunteer include reUgious ac 
tivities (19;5). health (12J5), education (l2^). and infor^l activities 
done vithout organizational support- {23%). - Upper socioeconomic grouTJs 
are ^ost Ukely to volunteer. MoVe specifically, ^3 percent of ^eot^le 
vlth. annual household incccies of ^20,000 or greater and 63^percdpt of- 
the people vith seme college ^education have volunteered ..in the yelr 
Additional demographic g?^s that are slightly more likely to (volunteer 
include vcment, people under the age of 55, people vho are emploWT peo- 
ple Vith children gtill at heme suburban and rural residents and '?eo: 
pie in larger households-. ' 



One method of determining vhici of these individuals is a volunteer 
in the^more traditional sense^ Is to con^id^ the number of hours worked. 
If an individual has done no volunteer vorK or^ha* spent less than one 
hW per veek on volunteer vork in the past „three months, ve may guess 
that the individual is invr^lved In volunteer activity on a sporadic basis 
or for a one-time cause. As the table on the folloving page points out.'^ 
69 percent spent either no time or less than an average of one hour per' 
veek on volunter activity in the past three months, and 31 percent spent 
an average of tvo hours or more per Veelc on volunteer activity. We might 
speculat-e that it is this 31 percent that most peqple have in" mind as the 
typical volunteer vho volunteers on a regular basis for an organization. 
This is only speculation, hovever . 
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Awrag* Number of Hours Per ^««lc SpenC in 
Voluncoer Acdvlcy During eht Pait Three Moncha 



Avenge Hours^ 


Percent 


of 


Per Week* 


All ClClzens** 


0 










^69 


1 


13 




2 


8 












-13 


3 


5 




k 


k 








2 






6 


2 




-18 


7 


1 






8 or More 


9 






Total 


100 







Volunteers txe more likely than non-Tolunteers to give monetary chari- 
table coQtributlons , regardleas of vhether the contribution is made to an 
organization for^ which the peraon does volunteer work. Ninety-one percent. 
(•9ljt) of all volunteers have made a charitable contributiona , compared vlth 
66 percent among non-rolunteers. The group most likely to give a chari- 
table contribution in a particular area i* thoae vho hare volunteered in 
that area. Tor example, among people vho did volunteer work for * health 
organisation in the paat year, 65 percent also^ave a charitable contribu- 
tion to a health organizatio^. 



• This is baaed on a 13-veek quarter. One hour per week includea 1-13 
hcwra per quarter; two houra per w«ek include lk-26 hours per quarter; 
and ao forth. 

•* This table excludes all who were not able to ertimate the number of 
hours volunteered. 

This includes '♦8 percent who did no volunteer work in the paat year, plus 
8 percent who did volunteer work in the past year but who did no volun- 
teer work iQ the past three months. 
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Xf •« llait chiritabls contributions to thoss that a« =ade to »n organi- 
zation for vhich the contributor doe, no volunteer vork, T9 percent or volun- 
teer, have n^de a charitable ^contribution to , group cr =rsa::i:at'ioa for vhich 
they h^ve not volunteered, compared vith S6 percent of non-volunteer, vho have 
=ade such a contribution to a grOUp for vhich they did not vork. 

Although there 1, . relationship betveen doing ^ralunteer vork and making 
'^charitable contribution,, ve cannot conclude that volunteer vork make, oeoule 
more lli=ly to contribute „oney. It could be that the kind of person vho be- 
come, active In volunteer vork is already making charitable contrlbutloA, 
Most lUely, the direction of the relationship vorks bo^h vay, to some degree. 

Among adul.ts vho hav= volunt^red in the past y=ar, the largest percent- 
age first became involved in the volunteer activity because they vere asked by 
someone if they vould volunteer (kkf). mother sources of Inf o'nnati on or reasons 
. for becoming involved In the volunteer activity are having a family member or a 
friend involved in the activity (29«) and t-hrougtf participation in a groUT> or 
organization (31.^). One person in four (25?) sought out the activity on their 
ovn. Relatively fev ,(6J) first volunteered because they had ,een an ad for or 
some^inforaation abouf the volunteer activity tn the media. ^ 

Volunteers vere asked vhy they first became involved In the volunteer ac- 
tivities they currently participate In and vhy they continue to narticipate in 
these volurteer activities. The response, to these tvo questions vere similar. 
To both, the largest proportion of volunteers mentioned vanting to do something 
useful-, interest in the activity; enjoying the _ vork/f eeling needed; having a 
child, relative, or friend vho -^s Involved in or could benefit from the actlv- 
ity; and religiou, concerns. - 

The reasons people mention no,t often for continuing to volunteer are 
_ the same reasons most frequently mentioned for first becoming involved in a 
volj^teer activity. For example, the largest proportion of volunteer, first 
became involved in their volunteer vork because they vanted to do something 
usei-ul and to help other,. This is also the reason mo,t frequently mentioned 
for continuing to do volunteer vork. Hovever, It Is no^ the case that rea- 
,son, for first volunteering are alvay, the same a, reason, for continuing to 
volunteer. Thi, particularly true for people vho first volunteered to gain 
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Job experience; of those vho first volunteered to gain Job experience, only 
37 percent are continuing to do the volunteer vork to gain Job experience, 
6U percent of this group ara contl-iUlng to do the volunteer work becaute 
they are Interested In the vork, and 67 percent because they enjoy doing tome- 
thlng th&t Lt uteful and help* other people. On the other hand, lArge propor- 
tion! of people vho first volunteered becaute they thought they would enjoy 
the vork (63^), because they vanted to do sooethlog useful (715), for reli- 
gious reasons (795), and because they vere interested In the vork (72*) con- 
tinue tc do the volunteer vork for the same reasons they give for first 
volunteering," But In each case, there are also other reasons for qontlnuing 
to do the volunteer vork. 

The survey further Indicates that the pool of people vho volunteer change* 
over tliae. When volunteers vere asked vhether they do more, less, or the same " 
amount of volunteer vork today as they did three years ago, roughly one third 
chose each response: 36 percent more, 30 percent less, 30 percent the same. 
Similarly, vhen all adults vere asked vhether they vere Involved In any volun- 
teer activity thrc2 years ago that they no longer do today, 21 percent responded 
aff larmatlvely. Among adiUlts vho have stopped doing a volunteer activity in the 
past thr^e years, the reasons most frequently offered for no longer participat- 
ing are that the volunteer became too busy to continue (33*), private, personal 
reasons (l85 ) , that the project vas completed (llJ!), and that the volunteer 
moved (125). Some also mentioned that they had begun vorking at a pay Job ( 10? ) , 
that the family friend or relative '-ms no longer Involved (8?), and that chey 
had lost Interest (95). 

In Che past year, one person In five has been asked to do some kind of 
volunteer vork '^Ich they have not done. Among this group, the most frequently 
mentioned reason for not doing the volunteer vtJrk Is lack of tljae or too busy, 
ment^loned by almost half (1*65). Ofher reasons for not doing the volunteer ac- 
tivity Include health problems (1^*5), lack of Interest (l85), and the lack of 
time because of a paid Job (85). 

A Study CofTinissioned by: 

INDEPENDENT SECTOR 
1828 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
(202) 559-4007 




COUNCILOFJEWJSH.FEDERATIONS • 575 LEXINGTON AV^N U E • N^WYORn^OOaa^WSM^ 

February L6, 1982 



TO 
FROM 
RE 



ALL Federation Kxecutive Directors 
Ca I'm I Schwa r Lz 

Assessment of the Effects of Federal and State Budget ■ 
Cuts on Federntlons and Federntlon Agencies 



BACK GROUND 

FodcraL budget rcdUL-tlons for social service programs went into 
effect on October 1, 1981, the first day of fiscal y««r 1982, 
They affect a multitude of programs in which our Feder« t ions a nd 
agencies participate. Our programs for the elderly, d«y c«re 
centers, mental health facilities, nursing homes, arts «nd human- 
ities programs, school feeding programs, summer c«mps and employ- 
ment training and guidance centers are among those facing severe 
reductions in funding. 

State budgets, too. are being pnrud; many state>; have already 
reduced aprnding for social services, leaving t'ven larger de- 
creases in funding with whicli service provider agencies must 
contend. The now system of block grants to the states further 
complicates the situation by merging a large number of programs 
that were targeted to specific populations. This creates increased 
competition for fewor dollars, 

Iiiclucird in the Administration's FY 1983 federal budget are sub- 
stantial new cuts In social service and entitlement programs. 
As the deliberations over these proposals bqgln, our congressional 
delegations must accurately understand the impact of those cuts 
already in place and the potential effects of further reductions. 
We neecl to be prepared with hard facts and numbers as these de- 
cisions are made. 

QUES TIONNAIRE To be returned to the Washington Action Office 
NO LATER THAN MARCH 31^ 1982 . 

The attached questionnaire, like the preliminary one you received^ 




WASHINOTON ACTION OFFICE 77i Uasaiichuialt. A^.nu. w p <a, 
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Questionnaire 
pAfe two 



last spring, has been prepared by CJF In cooperation with the Child 
Welfare League of America, the Family Service Association of Amerf- 
ca; Catholic Charities and other national agencies. These organiza- 
tions are all askingf their members to complete similar questionnaires. 
The information provided by these constituencies can play a vital 
role in the developmental on Capitol Hill daring 1982. Members of 
Congress have requested this type of hard data so they can defend 
those programs most essentiaJb|to their districts and states. (If 
an agency receives more thatrwe questionnaire only one need be 
completed, but the other orgadkzations should be sent copi'es of the 
questionnaire that was filled out.) 

It is of utmost importance that the questions be answered as. accurate- 
ly and thoroughly as possible. The results are only useful to the 
extent that they present a true picture of our agencies' needs and 
concerns. We offer SGvernl suggestions you may wish to incorporate 
into your data gathering process: 

1) A Federation staff person should be assigned final re- 
sponsibility for assembling the questionnaire data. 

2) The staff person should review the questionnaire and sample 
worksheet to make certain s/he understand^ what is requested. 

3) A meeting should be convened of representatives of all" func- 
tional agencies whose programs and clients are affected by 
the budget cuts. At this meeting the questionnaire should 
be reviewed question by ques tion so there is a clear under- 
standing of the information needed. 

4) Set a deadline for agencies to return their information to 
Federation so the staff person will have time to compile the 
data and return the questionnaire to the Washington Action 
Office by March 31 . 

5) Hold a second meeting of agency repJ^'esenta ti ves to discuss 
the implications of the findings for planning, budgeting and 
provision of services. 

Your cooperation in this survey is greatly appreciated. It is ex- 
tremely important that CJF knows what Is happening in your communities 
and the problems Federations and agencies are encountering in main- 
taining current program levels and serving those who request assistance. 

When all the data is in, local coalitions of representatives from the 
participating organizations should neet with their Congressional 
delegations to discuss their combined results and the Implications 
for voluntary agencies and the clients Whey serve. A national summary 
of data collected by CJF will be prepared as well and distributed to 
all Federations. Similar composites will be avallable^f rom the other 
national associations. <^>^^^ 
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SURVEY or ErrECTS OK UEDUCED PUBLIC FUNDING 
OK HUUAN SERVICES ON FEDERATIONS AND AOENCIIS 



Kocloratlon: , 3^,,^ Por.om 

"O.T ^ ^ TiUo: 



Rolui-n complotod quos t lonn» I ru to: WivKhliiKLon Action Dfflco, 227 Ma — ochu.o tta Avs , NK, W..hlnBVn D C 20002 

no Utor Lhnti March 3l, 1982. ' 



^oUwod hi innr • H ! ^ ^ Indlcuto tlio amomU of pV.bUc funda ffodorttl. «t^o, county or municipal) 

«nUcIn^toJ fo f , ^Sso^rn"^^''" ^" ^^Jl"?^ (Octobtn- I. 1980-S«pto«,b«r 30. 1981) unS the .mount 

or«oi?ccTof ho r T ? ^"'V'^r - ' 1^>«^-Sopto.bor 30, 1982). In addition, pU.-i uoto th« prORr-m .ourc« 

Tilt bH^fo^tm bi"nrL.L^'.h ^ ^^'^'^ '^-^ prOKra™. .tate day c.ro fund». otc.J and tho number of cU«nt« who 

will uu niiuciiiu uy pro((i'nm chnnKUH in youi* HKuncluM. 



Sorv I CO 



A , KLDERLY 

Socia I Sorv I cos; 
Adult Day Cai*o 
TraoHportatlon 
LoRnl Sorviccs 
Othoi*:__^ 

Nu t r 1 1 1 ovT: ^' " 
Connroifato M«uIh 
Moa la-On>WhoolM 
Othor 

B, KMPLOYMKNT 

Public Service Jobs 
Job Trilnlnjc 
Youth Programs 
Employmont of tho 
Eldor ly 




FY 81 
Fundi 



ClJLonta 
So rvod 



Ant Ic- 
t patod 
FY 82 
Funds 



Antic-' 
t pn ted 
Cllonts 
Sorvod 



fi Clients 

Af f octod 
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s«mc« 

Ar««s 



Provider 
Ac«ac7 



PY SI 

PUDds 



terT«d 



Aotic- 
ipat«d 
PY. tt 

PUDds 



Aatic> 
ip«t«d 
f CI U fit* 
i»rv*d 



Aaouat $ 9 ClUsta 
4 or - Aft«ct«d 

r — 



Oil LP yiLPAM 
Fo«t«r Car« 

Adoption 

Child ««liar« Services 
Child Abuee Services 
Child Day Core 



CHILD NUTRITION 
Day Care Feeding 
Summer Feeding 
school Lunch program 
School Broakfaat Prograi 
Special Uilk Program 



SOCIAL SERVICES 
Homemaker Sei'vlces 
Recreation Programs 
Group Homes' 
Other: 



MENTAL HEALTH. DRUG AND 

ALCOHOL ABUSE 
In~Patient Service* 
Out-Patient Services ' 
Learning Disabilities 

Program 
Halfway Houses 
Spouse Abuse Programs 



PREVENTIVE HEALTH 
Cardiovascular Program 
Screening, Program 
Immunizat ion 
Educational Program 



INSTITUTIONAL HEALTH CARE 
Nursing Hones: Medicaid 
Med icare 



Hospita Is : 



Medicaid 
Medicare 



2 




Service 
Areas 


■■^ ■ ■ • . ; \ 

Public * ' Antic- Antic- 


I . EDUCATION 

English as a Second 

Language (ESL) 
Special Education 
^ Education for the 
. }iandicapped 
^ Adult Education 


















^ J. ENDOWMENTS 
^ National Endowment 
#^ for the Arts 
^fl^ National Endowment"**! 

for Humanities ^ 


















K. OTH^R 

^ 










TOTALS; ADD FIGURES IN THESE SIX COLUMNS 
FOR ALL PROGRAMS 
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2 . Where piiblle fuDda hava been loat or reduced, how haa the ahortafa been addreeeed? 



i Source of Provider 
aa A Public Fuode Afeocy 



ABOuot loet 
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Procraa operating at aa«e lavel. 
Replaceaent funda came from: 

Faderatioo S 

nlted Way % 



Unl 

Foundation 
Other 



(identify: 



b) program operating at reduced level. 
Reductions made by; 

Fewer people served ffl . 

Fewer staff #J 

Shorter htiura #J 

Higher fees !for 

service ^ 



Other 



(identify: 



c) Program eliminated. 

Number of clients^Af fected: 



Progran operating at aame lavel. 

RaplacemeDt funde came from: 

Federation f 

United Way I . 
Foundation f 

Other I (identify: 

Program operating >t reduced level. 

ReductioDa made by: 

Fewer people aerved #J 

Fewer etaff *j 

Shorter hours 0: 

Higher faaa for 

service $ 

Other 



program eliminated. 

Number of clients affected: 



(identify:_ 
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2. (continued) 

Proifram 



Source of Provider 
Public Funds Agency Amount 'lost 



Result: 



C. 




a) Program operating at same level. 
Replacement funds came from: 

Federation $ ' 

United Way $ 
Fpundation $ 

Other $ (identify: 

b) Projram operating at reduced level. 
Reductions made by: 

Fewer people served #j 

Fewer staff 0 : 
Sborter hours ffi 
Hifher fees for 

servite $ 

Other * : 



(identify 



c) Program eliminated. 

Number of clients affected: 



a) Program operating at same level. 
Replacement funds came from: 

Federation $ 

United Way $ 
Foundation $ 
> Other y (identify: 

b) Program operating at reduced \level . 
Reductions made by: 

Fewer people served 0_: 

Fewer staff 0~i 
^Shorter hours 0 ; 
liigher fees for 

service % 
Other ^^^^^ "(identify 

c) Progran elininatvd. 
NuRber of cllaDts affected: 
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3. What ar* lour expectations tn 1982 for funds from United Way? 

(■) same $ (b) am'ount Increased $ 



(c) amount decreased $ 



4. Have t^eve been Jstaff losses In your Federation or agencies due to public biidKel redvict lour? Include In your 
answer professional, pa r*-prof ess lona I and support staff, II yes, how many? 

Yes (Nunber : ) No 



5. Are there any areas in which you nve receiving Increased public funding? If so, what programs are being supported? 
From whnt source or sources? 





/ 

Pj^<igr am 


Source of 
Fund Ing 


Amount 


Provldei' 
Ageiicjf 


Additional Ipformptlon 








/ . 




/ 
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6. Are requests for assistance being brought to your Federation and agencies from people who previously utilized 
public services or received public assistance (l.e^. food stamps, AFDC, medicaid)? Please describe « few ex~ 
Kaples of cases In this category (do not use real names, addresses, etc.). Use the other side of this sheet 
If additional space Is required. 



Agency 



of People 

_ . ^ - 



Public Programs From , 
Which They Were Dropped 



Type of Assistance Sought 
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7. Doe* your Fedorition hive iny input into your atite's process for dotarrainlnf the distribution of block jrint 
Bon«y in social aervicea, health, education, mentil heilth, low-income energy issiftince or coKmugity devalop- 
m«nt? YES NO 



If yes, what is the mechanism for participation? Check more thin one if ippropriite. 
Direct Federition contict with Governor's office, 

EHtiblished stite organization in cipitol with full or pirt-time Federition representation. 

No for»il stite orgi nizi tion , but have hired representation In the cipitol. 

Coordinite ictivitieg wifh othar Federitiona in the stite. 

Participite in idvisory council with other prlvite and public sector igenciee. 

Te^ify it stite heirings. , " 

Member of stitewide coilitlon of voluntiry orj i n izi t ions . „ 

Member of locil coilitiPn of voluntary orgi n izi t ions . 

Other: 



8, Are you exploring new community funding sources Ce.gr. corporit ions . foundations, philinthropic funds, etc.)? 
If so. have you been successful in finding new dollirs? From what sources? 



Progrim 



Prov ider 
Agency 



Additionil Informition 



Please attich to this quea t ionni ire any docur^ents or trinamittila from stita, 
describing progrim cuts, grant ind contract reductions or other rastrictions 
service commitments. 



county or municipal governments 
)n pon-federil public sociil 
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Mr. Rangel. Thank you, Mark, for a very thoughtful and sensi- 
tive statement. I am almost glad that the administration has 
openly shifted the responsibility to the charitable organizations 
'and to the private sector and to the churches to adopt the poor, be- 
cause it is only in this way that I can have some degree of assur- 
ances that the agencies in the private sector and the churches will 
be responding. 

I did not mean to imply that we only respond when we are hurt. 
The question that I have been unable to understand is the politic of 
not getting involved by church and religious groups. I can under- 
stand the charitable groups with the tax restrictions and the lobby- 
ing restrictions being very, very careful as to how far they would' 
go. I can understand kids in day care centers and old folks in nurs- 
ing homes saying I hope they don't mean'me, and I wish that we 
have a full economic recovery. What I do not understand is the 
politics of the church and the synagogues where clearly if only by 
histQry, if only by the Bible, they should understand what they 
were planting is nothing new, it is not as though w6 made that tre- 
mendous ^ain. It is true in the last 30, 40, 50 years that we have 
moved toward being our brother's keeper, in the best^ense of the 
word. But it is not as though we had completed everything. 

To see programs dismantled and to hear all of the testimony now 
that this group of children is being hurt, I hope they are organizing 
and a coalition is being formed. I just refuse to bfeheve that a lot of 
people did not fully understand what was going on. I just .do not 
understand. 

Mr. Talisman. It is difficult for all of us. I have to tell you, 
though, that you and I have been around a long time. Every time a 
new President comes in we are all very willing to help out a new 
President. * v 

Mr. Rangel. That rnust be the answer. 

Mr. Talisman. That is part of the problem. The other part is all 
of us are optimists. The Jewish community is the most optimistic of 
all. We believe in magic bullets. We want to think that when 
things are packaged in such a way, as they have been done, then it 
is possible to believe a whole lot of things. 

After all, I am the ultimate optimist. I worked with this commit- 
tee for 15 years. That is really optimism. When you add up col- 
umns of figures you expect them to add up. But, you , know there is 
a two-way problem, I might suggest, and I do this with tender 
loving care, you understand, Mr. Chairman. 

When one eliminates single parent day care as has been done it 
is very interesting to study. It was never really brought out in the 
hearings. It is not an interesting subject— as sexy as the MX, for 
example, or other things. It is certainly not as sexy as tax cuts, be- 
cause when you survey what happened in the last 3. weeks since all 
programs were eliminated for single parent day care, you will 'find 
out, I think, that a lot of the families, the breadwinners, so to 
speak— men and women alike — who had their kids in healthful day 
care opportunities are now back on welfare at three times the cost 
to the same Federal Government. 

Now I would consider that, from an Old and New Testament 
basis, as ridiculous. From an accounting standpoint, or from the 
standpoint of human toll involved, when, you eliminate CETA, 
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v^hich was much maligned and in only some respects deserved it 
by such ehminating of CETA thousands are left with no alterna- 
tives for employment or income and they are hurt and the country 
IS damaged. 

The person who was on CETA at Federation Employment and 
Guidance Service in your district in New York City, who was going 
to be a refrigeration mechanic after Id'months of training under 
this program at $11.90 an hour is now back on welfare at three 
times the cost. That is crazy. 

' The taxpayer if they knew the story, would be outraged. But 
there are enough epithets covering all of this. - 

^^'r ^^^S^V ^ whether they would be outraged or 

not if the Fede-^al Government's game^ plan was to have the train- 
ing and responsibility of that individual rest with the State and the 
private sector. In other words, the Federal Government is saying 
that unemploym,eij^'is not a national problem, it is a local problem 
^ A/r T?" "'^^ ^^^""^ t^hen vote with your feet 

Mr. Talisman. On this committee is a discussion about unem- 
ployment which reaches way below our continental shelf because 
they are undercutting people who want to be employed. Look what 
happened around the country— in Baltimore where 15 jobs were 
available m the post office and 15,000 people showed up last week 

It IS ridiculous. It is not that the American work ethic has disap- 
peared. Jobs have disappeared, and you know that better than I so 
-there is no sense in ranting and raving. 

Mr. Rangel. It is nice to have worked together. I warit to thank 
^/i. u the other members of the committee that cooperat- 
ed with this beginning effort. 

I want to thank the staff of both the Commerce Committee as 
well as Ways and Means and, most importantly, Beverly Birns 
who coordinated this entire effort. Thank you so much 

The committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 3:30 p.m., the hearing was adjourned 1 
IThe following was submitted for.the record:] 
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Food »nd 
Nutrition 
Service 



3101 >»rk C«nt»r Drlv* 
Al«x>rxlrii, VA 22302 



APR 2 1982 



HonorBbl« Charles B. lUngel 
Chairman 

SubcoMdCCee on Oversl(hC 
CoMlCCee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of lUpcoenCaClvvs 
WashingCon, D.C. 



Dear Congressman Hangel: 

This is in response Co chc leccar of February 25 inviting Che SecreCary of 
AgriculCure to cesclfy on che inpacc of ch^ AdainiscraCion 's budget proposal 
on children ac che March 3 joinC hearing conducced by che Subconlccee on 
Ovetiilghc of che CoMiiCCee on Ways sod Mieans snd the SQbcoaaiC Cee on Healch 
and che £nvlron»enc of che CoiMiiccee on Energy and Coaaerce. 

Alchough che SecreCary wa% unable Co appear aC che joinC hearing, he has 
requesCed that' the enclosed statement concerning the Administration budget 
proposals be entered in the record. | 

Thank, you for your conjiderstion in this »atter. 




Acting Associate Adninlstrator 
Food and Nutrition Service 
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Statement of Hon. John R. Block, Secretary of Agriculture 

Mr. Chairmin and membera of the Comml C C ee , chank you for 
Che opporcunicy Co provide the following scacemenc concerning 
Che Fiscal Year 1983 budgec and leglalaclve proposals for che 
programs conducted by che Food and Nucrlclon Service of che 
Deparcmenc of Agrlculcure. 



The Presldenc's Program for Economic Recovery 



The Admlnls era clon ' s budgec proposal underscores che Program 
for Economic Recovery ch«c Presldenc Reagan announced ■ year 
ago. The plan Is dlrecced coward creaclng a solid foundaclon 
for suscalned economic growch and prospericy by llmlci^ng che 
size and scope of governmenc, s c r en g c h e n 1 n g che privaCe seccor 
and free markec economy and reducing Inflaclon and Inceresc races. 
This February, In his budgec message Co che Congress, che 
Presldenc relceraced his d e c e rml na c 1 o n and firm adherence Co 
che four fundamencal pares of his economic recovery plan: 
(1) a subscancial reducclon In che growCh of Federal expend!- 
cures; (2) a slgnlflcanc reduction In Federal caxes; (3) prudenc 
relief of Federal regulacory burdens; and (4) a monecary policy 
on che pare of che Independenc Federal Reserve Syscem thac Is 
conslscenc wlch chese policies. 
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During 1981, the Administration worked with the Congress to take 
major steps toward implementing this program: 

- Congress passed the Economic Recovery Tax Act, 
the largest tax cut in history for businesses and 
individuals . 

- In the Omnibus B-udget Reconciliation Act, Congress 
reformed entitlement and other programs, saving $130 
billion .over the 1982-1984 period. 

During the past months, we have worked to carry out the provisions 

of the Oinnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. This legislation- 

among other initiatives - refined eligibility standards to more 

specifically target food assistance benefits to the needy while 

generally holding constant the assistance ^iyen to those who 

M 

a r e n eedy , 

Child Nutrition Programs 
During the past decade, the Fed eral Child Nutrition Programs have 
grown dramatically. They are often described a s f r a gm en t e d , over- 
lapping, and administratively complex. Today, there are at 
least 37 d i f f e r en t * F e d e r a 1 reimbursement schemes within ten 
major programs, serving more than 26 million children. The 
programs typify the concerns raised recently in a report by the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR),. ACIR 
concludes that State and local governments have become increasingly 
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dependent on the Federal Government. Thii dependence has 
curtailed vital administrative discretion at the State and 
local level because of an excess of specific Federal programmatic 
and procedural requirements. 

The Administration's Fiscal Year 1983 Ch i Id '*Nu t r i t i o n proposals 
are the beginning of a new federalism designed to reestabliah 
the balance of decisionmaking in our tripartite system of gover- 
nance. First, and of central importance, the proposal recognizes 
the Importance of maintaining school lunch meal support as an 
appropriate Federal role. Access to home meals is often inconveni- 
ent and impossible. Our proposal would maintain the school lunch 
program, the'^J^rgest Child Nutrition Program at $2.7 billion, with 
noreductioninFederalsupport. 

The changes in last year's Reconciliation Act rather than 
undermining the integrity of the school lunch program strengthened 
the program's priority by redirecting available resources in 
the aasistance of the neediest. The slight decrease in free 
and reduced price* lunches being experienced is a direct result 
of our efforts to begin verifying reported income rather than 
from a decrease in support for the program. While the decrease 
in paid lunches is the result of the price increased designed 
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to target the program on the neediest. These changes with 
favorable fiscal constraint have r e em ph a s 1 ze d che pr6gram need 
and value. • 

Conversely, In the categorical school breakfast, and summer 
feeding programs we feel that access to home meals service Is 
not Impossible. Therefore our second proposal would consolidate 
a number of s-mall categorical progra'ms . The school breakfast 
and child care and summer feeding programs would be eliminated 
with the establishment of a General Nutrition As'slstance Grant. 
In those circumstances where access to home meals Is Inconvenient 
for certain children, the State can design programs to meet 
that need through the use of block grant funds. States could 
use the grant funds to finance such child care feeding program 
as they s ee f 1 1 . 

Our proposals will refocus child nutrition assistance by eliminating 
overlap and duplication with their attendant artificial con- 
straints to center assistance upon the most needy themselves. 
Several current federally funded nutrition programs focus on 
the means of providing assistance, I.e., Child Care Feeding 
Program, Special Milk, food programs In the territories. Avail- 
able resources can be more effective If „e focus the use In 
reaching the neediest. This can best be accomplished by the 
States who are In best position to determine those needs. 
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The Supplenent.l Food Program, for Woa«n, Infanta and Children 
(tfIC) ia aiailarly delegated to the Statea through ita coabl- 
nation Vith the Maternal and Child Health Servicea block grant. 
Funding for thia grant will be $1.0 billion. The determination of 
how to appropriately target health and nutrition aervicea for 
low-incoae pregnant mothers and their infanta will be the reapon- 
aibility of the varioua Statea and their hc-altft clinics and 
qualified health peraonnel. 

Theae propoaala will auba t a n t i a 1 ly reduce the overhead burden 
at both the Federal and State levela. Thia will be accompllahed 
by the elimination of required administration of complicated 
Federal regulationa covering current categorical programa. 
Alao aignificant ia the reduced need for State Admi n i a t r a t i ve 
Expenae funda reaulting from the elimination of categorical 
programa . 



Propoaed Legialation 
The Adminiatration' ■ proposed legislation ia based on several 
related c o ns id e r s t i on s . These include reducing program overlsp, 
focusing resources on those most in need, snd promoting 
efficient snd effective progrsm operstions. A totsl of $3.2 
billion will be needed for the child nutrition programs in 
Fiscal Yesr 1983. These smounts reflect $368.0 million 
in cost reductions below the current services level as s result 
of the following proposals: 
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Eliminate the Department of Defense overseas schools 
from participation In the programs. We believe that 
It Is feasible and appropriate for the Department of 
Defense to assume full responsibility for child nutrl- 
tlon In Its overseas schools. 

Transfer of funding for all food assistance program 
operations In Guam, the Commonwealth of the Northern 
Harlanas, American Samoa and the Virgin Islands to a 
block grant that will give the territories broad 
'flexibility to fashion food assistance programs that 
serve the special needs of their residents. Current 
mainland programs do not meet the special regional 
and nutritional needs of territories. The territorial 
block grant gives local discretion to tailor the 
nutrition programs to the administrative structure and 
dietary habits of the local population. 

End the Summer Feeding Program. The short-term nature 
of the Summer Feeding Program makes It Inherently 
vulnerable to poor management and abuse. With the 
availability of other Federal nutrition assistance 
programs (such as food stamps, which was not a national 
program when the summer program began) , the Summer ^ 
Feeding Program Is no longer necessary. In^ 
recent years, the summer programs have been concentrated 
In a few large, urban States where repeated abuses 
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have been cited by GAO and the USDA Inspector General. 

Terminate the Special Milk Program beginning with the 
1982-1983 school year. Every President since John 
Kennedy has proposed major reduction or elimination of 
the Special Milk Program. At present, nearly 94Z 
of the 1.6 million students receiving special milk 
subsidies are non-needy. These students are receiving 
a subsidy of 9 cents per half-pint of milk during the 
1981-1982 school year regardless of their fany.ly 
income. The program's original goal, to promote 
fluid milk consumption in schools, has been superseded 
by the subsidies for milk consumed in other Federal 
meal programs in which over $700 million in milk 
will be served this year. The $24 million now'anti- 
cipated to be spent on special milk in 1982 will have 
a negligible effect on milk consumption i!? tl^-^lTnited 
States. 



Lower State Administrative Expenses (SAE) to reflect 
the institution of the grant for General Nutrition 
Assistance and t^e elimination of the Special Milk 
Program . 

Establish a General Nutrition Assistance Grant in 

place of the categorical funding for the School Breakfast 
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and Child Care Food Programs. We believe chat funding individual 
meal subsidies for School Breakfast and Child Care Food Programs is 
an inappropriate Federal role, and we believe that the Federal impo- 
sition of nutritio^^ program design and administration is inappropriate. 
Under the grant concept proposed by the Administration, States may 
allocate nutrition funds to schools and other institutions according 
to State and local priorities. They could design and implement child 
nutrition programs that best serve the needs of their populations; 
they could set their own priorities and allocate their resources to 
meet these priorities. More than 40 pages of program* regulations and 
requirements would be eliminated. 



7. Eliminate nutrition edupa tlcJn activities under the NET program at 
the Federal level, and leave this activity to State and local dis- 
cretion. Federal funding has served as a catalyst, and the States 
should be in a position to assume this responsibility, if they so 
' desire. Since 1978 when the Nutrition Education *nd Training Program 
was established, large sums of funds have been allocated to this 
program. States have now designed and developed curricula and other 
teaching aids that may be used to continue the program with a minimum 
expenditure of their own financial resources. 



8. Establish a single jplock grant for services to Women, 

Infants, and Children. The Special Supplemental Program foi^ 
Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) , the Commo^ty Supple- 
mental Feeding Program (CSFP) and the Maternal and 
Child Health Program at HHS each serve the same 
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target population — low income pregnant, postpartum 

I 

•nd breastfeeding women. Infants and children. The 
programs share the same goals to foster growth and 
development, prevent health problems and Improve the 
status of the health of their participants. The 
t> Fiscal Year 1983 budget proposes to fold the fundi^ng 
for these programs Into a $1 billion grant to States 
for services to women, 'infants, a^nd children to be 
administered by the Department of, Health and Human 
Services . 



Women and their children ouly get a food supplement 
currently from the WIC Program. Evidence Is available, 
however, that food supplements are most effective when 
provided In combination with health services. 

The new consolidated grant would allow the States the 

i 

flexibility to determine the mixture ofo^health care 
and supplemental food that would ^^^fflHH^K^the needs 
of their population. It would enable the States to 
plan and coordinate their own maternal and child health 
service programs, establish their own priorities «nd 
exeJfclse effective control over the resources provided 
so that local expenses would be reduced. 



Provide authority to the Secretary to allocate the funds 
among the States in a manner that best serves the needs 
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of che program^ if the ap propria c ion is insufficient 



to fund 



all the meals served in the program at the 




re imbu r s 
Lunch Ac 



ement races established by the National School 



c or the Child 



Nutrition Act. 



The changes repre 



sented in this 



budget reflect several primary 



objectives which we believe are necessary to. the future well- 
being of the Nation. First, the effectiveness of State and 
local governments will be enhanced by giving them gr e,a ter control 
over services as well as control over the resources , needed to 
pay for them. Second, che reforn^of entitlement programs to 
correspond with basic indicators of need and cost will be 
advanced. Greater latitude given to the States will create 
opportunities for the red'uction of inequities, the elimination. 



of overlapping and excessive benefits, the retargeting of 
resources to chose most in nefed, and the creation of incentives 
and requirements to promote more efficient program administra- 
tion. Third, che reduction of inappropriate discretion ^,.£_y^ 
spending will be achieved, contributing to a firmer and more 
judicious control ovet Federal expenditures. We believe that 
these objectives are immensely impartan.t, and it is in this 
positive context that the 1983 proposals should be considered. 
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W«»h<r>gion. O.C. 20201 



The Honorable Charles B. Rangel . 
Chairman, Subconnnittee on Oversight 
Committee on ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, d.C. 20S1S 

Dear Mr. chairman: 

On behalf of the Secretary, I am transmitting the 
enclosed statements for the record of the March 3 hearing 
on the impact of the Administration's program on children. 

As you know; we were unable to participate in this 
hearing. However, the Department does administer several 
key programs which serve disadvantaged children; we therefore 
share your interest in assuring that the effectiveness of 
these programs is maintained and that limited resources are 
targeted appropriately. 



Sincerely, 





imas R. Donne>J^, Jr. 
^-Assistant Secretary 
for Legislation 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Statement OF Carolyne K. Davis, Ph. D., Administrator, Health Care Financing 

Administration , ' 

I am pleased to have the opportunity to describe the Health Care Financing 
Administration's responsibilities to provide health services to children. 
As a prelude to this specific discussion, I. would liXe to highlight for you 
sane startling figures on health care expenditures in general. These 
figures will indicate the magnitude of this county's carmitnent to 
financ:V^g health care services, including benefits provided to children. 

Total health card^cpenditures in the United States are now well over $200 
billion per year and are approaching almost 10 percent of tlie (^JP. The 
largest portion of these costs goes for hospital services, with 1980 
expenditures of $99.6 billion. This reflected a 16 percerit increase over 
the previous year's hospital costs and accounted for 40 perceiit of national 
liealth expenditures. Physicians' services accounted for the second largest 
portion yf health care costs with 1980 expenditures reaching $46.6 billion 
dollars for almost 19 percent of all national health expenditures. Public 
funds - mostly ^fedicare and Medicaid - paid for over one-^^^uarter of spending 
for physicians' services. 

Sjj-ice enactment of the Medicare and Medicaid programs in 1965, total health 
care expenditures in the U.S. have increased at least 400 percent. The 
^ Federal share of that total has increased fron $6 billion in 1965 to a 
projected $64 billion ii\ 1982. 

The fundu-ig situation with respect to the Medicaid program is sobering. In 
1967, the first full year of ij\pleinentation, combined State and Federal 
costs totaled $1.9 billion. By 1982, the Federal share of Medicaid benefits 
will soar to nearly $18.3 billion under current law with an additional $15.5 
billion in contributions frcm the States. 

TViq. ^5edicaid program was enacted in 1965 to protect certain groups of 1^^ 
incone people; primarly those already receiving caish assistance. This 
generally includes members of families with dependent children ajwi the aged, 
blind and disabled. Medicaid is an assistance program paid for by Federal, 
State and j-ocal taxes, with the Federal government contributing frcm 50 
percent to 78 percent of the medical care costs in each State for needy ana , 
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Icw-incoroe people. Siixae Medijcaid is cperatied as a Federal-State 
partnership. States may design ^their own programs, vdthin F^cferal 
guidelines. B eca u se of this. Medicaid eligibility and the scope of benefits 
available vary fron State to State. In 1980, Medicaid paid n^i^^l bills 
for almost 22 million people trfho %«re aged, blind, disabled, or inaibers of 
fairaiies with dependent children. 

Because Medicaid eligibility derives autcnatically fron receipt of AFDC 
payments, children are prixnary beneficiaries of this progranu in EY 1979, 
dependent diildrert under 21 represented the largest Medicaid recipient 
group — slightly less thai^ half of all Medicaid reoeipients. Approociiiately, 
85 percent of these children were in femilips also receiving or eligible to 
receive cash assistance payments (the "categorically needy"), vrtiile about 15 
percent were covered as medically nee<ty— that is, families who have enough 
inoone to pay for their basic living expenses but w>t enoogh to pay for 
their medical Ccu:e. 

Children covered thrcxjgh Medicaid nust receive a basic package of services 
iiicluding inpatient hospital, outpatient hospital, physician, laboratory, 
x-ray, and those of rural health clinics. The Early and Periodic Screening 
Diagnosis and Treatment (EPSOT) services also nust be provided to children. 
States may also cover a variety of optional services such as prescription 
drugs, eyeglasses, dental care, and rehabilitative services. 

In 1979, approximately 10 million children received Ntedicaid services at a 
cost of $3.2 billion. Children used 30 percent of Nfedicaid expenditures for 
physicians* services, 28 percent for outpatient hospital services artd 21 
percent for inpatient hospital services. ^ 

Since the EPSDT program is designed to inprove the health status of poor 
children, I would like to focus on it further. EPSOT is generally provided 
to all >tedicaid eligible children. States are required to explain the 
benefits of preventive EPSDT services to the families of Medicaid children. 
EPSCT services include a package of screening and treatitent services, 
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referral of eligible recapients to title V (Maternal and Child Health) 
programs and services, and transportation aind scheduling assistzmce to and 
from providers if requested. In addition to those services covered by a 
State for all Medicaid recipients, children mist receive treatment services 
for dental, vision and heating problenis identified through an EPSUT 
exainination. States ray set seme limits on the program by determininc 
payment levels for physician services, deteimdning the method for payment, 
and determining the eligibility and scope of ser\ace criteria for the 
medically needy. In 1980, about 2 million children received screening 
through EPSCT at a cost of $51.7 million. Treatment costs for problems 
identified through these screens were about $200 million. 



V 



In conclusion, I would like to note sane ways in which the Medicaid program 
has inproved the health care of children. Since enactment of Medicaid, we 
have seen rapid growth in the utilization of health care, particularly among 
groups previously facing the create st^'barriers to access, such as children. 

The percentage of poor persons with no physician visits during a two year 
period has declined from 28 percent in 1964 to 14 percent in 1978. The 
nurrber of physician visits per yecu: made b^^ poor persons has increased fron 
4 in 1964 to 6 in 1978. We are confident that children are benefiting from 
these increased visits. 

And, turning specifically to children, between 1965 and 1979, infant 
mortality declined 47 percent fron 24.7 to 13 deaths per 1000 live births. 
Also, the death rate for children ages 1-4 went down frcm 154 per 100,000 in 
1965 to 99 per 100,000 in 1978. And finally, in 1979, approximately 60 
percent of children ages 1-4 had been vaccinated against measles, rubella, 
DTP, polio and monps. 
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we believe that the Medicaid program has certaiiily iirproved the ability of 
poor children to receive needed care. Medicaid pays for the health care of 
one CMtotjj^ children and prcTvides a broad range of services through a 
diversir^of public and private providers. Children are now targeted for 
oaiprjensive, preventive .se^^ioes that decrease the liJ^elihood of crippliiig 
disea^ and chronic il&ss. Medicaid now provides poor children with more 
care a\Lbe«S: care than ever before available, and in doing so has 
enhanced the ORX)rtunity for these children to becor^ health^' contributii^ 
nTSTTbers of society. 
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Statement of John Kelso, Acting Administrator, Health Serv- 
ices Administration, Department of Health and Human Services 

I ^n pleased to have this oppoctunity to pcovide an update 
on the tecently enacted Maternal and Child Health (MCH) 
Block Gcant and to deaccibe the changes the Admi niatc ation 
is proposing „foc FY 1983. 

/The Matecnal and Child Health Block Gcant, enacted in 1981 



as part of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act. (P.L. 97-35), 
combines the following focmec categorical gcant pcogcama: 

o Katetnal and Child Health grants to States 

o Maternal and Child Health Research and Tra4.ning 

o SSI Disabled Children's Program 

o Genetic Diseases 

o Hemophilia 

o Sudden Infant Death Syndrome 

o Lead-baaed Paint 

o Adolescent Health 

The major purposes of this block gcant pcogcain ace to enable 
each State: 

(1) To assure mothers and children ( i^ par ticul ar those 
with low incomes oc limited availability of health secvices) 
access to quality health services; 
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(2) To reduce infant inoctality and the incidence of 
preventable diseases and crippling conditions among 
children; 

(3) To increase the number of children appropriately 
immunized against disease and the number of low income 

. children receiving health assessments and follow-up 
diagnostic and treatment services, and otherwise to 
provide for the health of mother and children; 

(4) To provide rehabilitative services to blind and 
disabled children eligible for SSI; and 

(5) To provide crippled children's services. 

we are pleased that 53 States and jurisdictions have already 
taken over the administration of ^the Maternal and Child Health 
Block Giant, and that all States will be administering this 
block griant by ^fTre^end of Fiscal Year 1982. States have sub- 
mitted their r^ort^of intended expenditures, a^e securing 
whatever professional and technical assistance /they need, and, 
in general, have their programs well under way] 
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The Administration will soon submit legislation to broaden 
the recently established Maternal and Child Health Block 
Grant to expand maternal and child health nutrition services 
to include food assistance for women, infants and children. 

: This broadened program will thus include a full range ot 

health services for women and children. The broadening 
of the block grant will also assure the coordination of 
nutrition services with other health services for pregnant 
or lactating women and their young children- The combination 
of services provided under this block grant will be more 
effective in improving health status than any one component 
only. A Research Triangle Institute evaluation of the 
Women, Infants and Children (WIC) program, prepared for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, reports that "A recurring 
scene in studies reviewed was the necessity of merging the 
three program elements — supplemental food, nutrition 
education, and adjunctive health care in order to obtain 
optimal et^ects from any one of them." Under the new block 
grant the States will be able to determine the most appi^opriate 
mix of such health and health-related services and to target 
resources more effectively to meet the needs of their population. 
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This proposal is logical and necessary for several reasons, 
and here are some of them: 

° Nutritio n services (NS) have always been a part of 
State health proc^ramn. in most of the States, 
nutrition services for women, infants and children 
are organizationally located in the State health 

sncy, and State health directors have general 
responsibility £or NS as one aspect of a fcjpad MCH 
undertaXing. V 

° State ma ternal and chUd health officials have had 
signific ant involvement in the development of NS . 
Prom the earliest beginnings of such services. 
State MCH staffs have exercised considerable 
leadership and assumed most of the responsibility 
in their development. Pbr example, many MCH directors 
tooJc the lead in their States, identifying areas of 
need, recruiting other agencies to participate in • 
NS, developing community support systems, establishing 
program criteria, and obtaining additional resources. 
In other words, state health officials have, over the 
years, tried to integrate NS into their health programs. 
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The aame health care personnel provide both MCH and 
HS aervicea in the States . Phyaiciana, nuraea, 
nutrltioniata, health aidea and related poraonnel 
certify eligibility for participation in WIC «« « 
regular part of the aervicea they provide under 
natemal and child health programa* For example, 
the public health nurae in the pre-natal clinic, 
aupported by Title V/MCH BlocX Grant funda, 
perfonoB a complete health asseasment and determines 
the mother' a eligibility for WIC and other servicea. 
The nurae alao inatructa the beneficiaries in the 
principlea of good nutrition aa well aa other 
aapects of prenatal education. 

Nutrition aervicea aa an important part of both the 
MCH program and WIC . Nutrition aervicea have always 
been a key element of maternal and child health 
programs and historically were first developed under 
such programs'. It maJces good administrative sense 
to avoid needless duplication and overlap by merging 
the similar services provided by WIC in a new broader 
Maternal and Chi-l-d' Health Block . Granh. 

MCH funds are used now by State and local health agencies 
to employ public health nutritionists. These workers 
provide nutrition consultation to health professionals, 
dietary counsel to mothers and their families, continuing 
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education in maternal and child nutrition, and communi 
nutrition education effort*. 



In the 1980 Report to the President by the National Advisory 
Council on Maternal, infant and Fetal Nutrition, it was 
pointed out in Report Recommendation II that duplication of 
services and problems in jurisdictional coordination diluted 
the effectiveness of WIC as a categorical program. 
The report clearly recognized wiC and the Commodity 
Supplemental POod Program as ■adjunct(s) to health care.- 
The report recommended greater ties between wiC and other 
State health programs due to the logical relationship 
between them. 

It is also worth noting that this report highlights some 
of the regulatory and cumbersome administrative burdens 
which have hindered WiC's effectiveness. The conclusion 
vas that allowing greater innovation, responsiveness ahd 
flexibility among State program administrators would be 
of great benefit in making WIC dollars go farther. 
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Statement of Dorcas R. Hardy, Assistant Secretary, Ofjice of 

Human Development Services, Department of Health and 
Human Services 

Mr. Chairman, and Members o£ the Committee, I appreciate the 
opportunity to provide you with testimony on the impact of the 
Administration's Fiscal Year 1983 budget proposals on programs 
for children. I would li)ce to give a brief overview of those 

r 

proposals, and the context in which they were made. 

The "budget we have presented for Fiscal Year 1983 builds upon 
the new course we began last year: it is based on helping those 
most in need through a new partnership with the States- Our 
proposed budget also emphasizes efforts to attack wastei fraud 
and abuse, improve financial management, and to simplify and 
streamline regulations* 

Overall, the 1983 budget for Health and Human Services will 
total i274.2 billion, an increase of i20 billion or^ percent 
over 1982. Our share of the Federal budget increased to 36 
percent still more than all 50 States combined and more than 
the budget of any nation on earth except the United States and 
the Soviet Union and i56 billion more than the Defense budget . 

One year ago, the cruel reality of inflation and the harm it 
was inflicting prompted the American people to demand that 
their government adopt spending reforms. Today, it is even 
more imperative that we use discipline in Federal spending. By 
stemming the rate of growth in HHS programs, we are helping to 
reduce inflation. The key to achieving the President's goal is 
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arresting the rate of growth in the Federal government and 
bringing Federal spending under control. We sincerely believe, 
that the best social service we can deliver is a healthy 
economy. 

I would now like to give a brief overview of the Office of 
Human bevelopment Services prograias affecting children, and the 
Fiscal Year 1983 budget proposed for each. 

Head Start 

The H|ad Start program provides comprehensive development 
services designed to improve the quality of life for children 
and their families. Intended primarily for preschoolers from 
low income families, the progran seeks to foster the 
development of children and to enable t;hem to deal more 
effectively with both their present environment and ^,later 
responsibilities in school and community life. 

Mr. Chairman. I want to emphasize that this Administration 
strongly supports the Head Starjt program. It is, in ,my view, 
one of the more important and effective service programs 
ak^nistered by the Federal government. 

Since its inception in 1965, Head Start has provided physical, 
dental andnental health, educational, nutritional and social 
services to over S million children and their families . 
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throughout the United States and its Territories. These 
services' in combination with substantial parental in^jplvement 
are designed to enable each child to develop and function at 
his or her highest potential. At least 10% of enro'llment 
opportunities in each State are made available to handicapped 
children. Approximately 20% of the nation's three to five year 
old children living in poverty are served. 

Head Start services are provided through a nation-wide network 
of 1260 grantees, serving approximately 2,000 communities. The 
program employs approximately 73,200 persons.in these 
communities, 25%. of whom are parents of current or former Head 
Start children. Head Start provides a variety of learning 
experiences that lay the framework for success in elementary 
school. The Head Start progriun also emphasizes significant 
involvement of parents in their children's development. 
Technical assistance and training activities are provided to 
local program staff to enhance the quality and effectiveness of 
the services offered. Head Start also conducts research and 
demonstration activities, such as developing and testing 
methods of delivery of family-oriented child develppment 
services using linkages with other community resources. 



In Fiscal Year 1982, supported by a budget level of 
4911,700,000, some 377,300 children, including more than : 
handicapped children, are expected to participate in Head 
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Start. The 1983 budget level of i9l2,000,000 will provide 
direct comprehensive child development services to the same 
number of preschool children and tl^eir families, while 
maintaining current levels of services. 

o 

Child Abuse and Ne<? lect Prevention and Treatment . ■ 

The Child Abuse and Neglect program, authorized by the Child 
Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act. is carried out by the 
National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect in HDS ' s 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families. In Fiscal 
Year 1983, this program will consist of two^rincipal parts: 
the State grants program and the discretionary prograiu. 

The proposed Fiscal Year 1983 budget request for the State 
Grants program provides for a funding level of i4, 620, 000. We 
believe that the states have made significant improvements in 
their child protective service systems since the beginning of 
^ the Federal Child Abuse and Neglect program in 1974. 

State-developed and administered programs have included 
state-wide hotlines for reporting child abuse and neglect 
cases, pilot programs using volunteers and paraprof essional 
parent aides to work with families with abuse and neglect 
problems, programs to expand the use of peer support groups and 
development of central register management information systems. 
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The discretionary projects portion of the Child Abuse and 
Neglect program has been included in the budget request as part 
of a proposed consolidation of social services research, 
demonstration and spep^ial project programs. 

I would like to point out, however, that this consolidated 
discretic/nary program wi^l include a focus on items of priority 
to child abuse and neglect, as well as projects which address 
service managemeht and delivery issues common to child abuse 
progr2uns and other social services programs. 

Among the significant activit^ies considered for assistance in 
this area would be continued support for a national information 
clearinghouse to collect, analyze and disseminate information 
on innovative programs to prevent and treat child abuse and 
neglect. Additional projects might include other research and 
demonstration activities in the areas of child sexual abuse, 
adolescent maltreatment, and child protection in residential 
institutions. The common theme for these pro jects would be the 
development of replicable, cost-efficient approaches which hold 
promise of reducing the incidence of child abuse and neglect in 
this country. 

Adoption Opportunities 

The Adoption Opportunities Program is authorized by Title II of 
the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act amendments of 
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1978. It is carried out by the Children's Bureau in the 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families in HDS . This 
is a program of discretioijary projects, rather than services 
funding. Projects funded by this program have included 
programs which focus on solving the plight of special needs 
children who are awaiting adoptive families? programs which 
highlight ways to meet the adoptive needs of minority, / 
handicapped and older children and youth with speci%J. needs? 
and other projects assisting in the identification and' 
dissemination pf information, education and training materials 
on adoption . 

As with the child abuse discretionary program, funds for this 
area of special need have been included in the budget proposal 
as part of the proposed consolidated discretionary social 
services program. Again, projects with a special focus on 
adoption opportunities will be funded in addition to 
cross-cutting projects which can produce results significant 
for adoption programs as well as other social services 
programs. Among projects to be included would be the national 
adoption information exchange system. 

The Administration is deeply concerned about the plight of 
children with special needs who are in need of loving adoptive 
families. We are committed to helping the States meet the f 
needs of these children, many of whom are from minority races 
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and cultures, mentally, physically or emotionally handicapped, 
or over the age of ten years or in sibling groups. We believe 
there are many efforts already underway by individuals, 
agencies and organizations in both the public and private 
sector. We will emphasi re the use of resources to better 
facilitate these collaborati ve efforts on the State and local 
levels, to provide seed money tO help successful efforts be 
replicated, and to encourage the exchange of information and 
technology ajnong States. 



The purpose of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program is to 
provide support to local and State governments, non-profit 



agencies, and coordinated networks of these agencies to develop 
or strengthen community-based facilities to deal with the needs 
of runaway and homeless youth and their families. 

The Fiscal Year 1983 budget request of i6 , 6 . mi 1 for State 

Grants will allow for the continued support of community-based 
centers which provide temporary shelter, counseling and 
aftercare services. The services provided by these centers are 
designed to address the immediate needs of youth while they are 
away from home and to provide individual and family counselling 
and other assistance required to resolve intrafamily problems 
and to strengthen family relationships. Additionally, both 
directly and through linkages with other social services 



Runaway and Homeless Youth Program 
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agencies, the centers provide other services such as medical, 
mental health, education, legal, and employment services geared 
to the needs of the individual clients *£x:yed . 

Funds for the support of runaway and homeless youth centers are 
allocated on the basis of the youth population under age 18 in 
each State as compared with the total youth population of all 
States. This allocation is mandated by the statute. Grants 
are awarded on the basis of competitive review of applications 
within each State. The centers are diversified as to 
geographic location and size. 

There are an estimated 733,000 youth who either run away or are 
pushed out of their homes every year. A major thrust of the 
program is the reunification of runaway or homeless youth with 
their families or their placement in appropriate alternative 
living situations. About 25 percent of all youth served by the 
facilities funded by this program are homeless and cannot be 
reunited with their families. 

The discretionary funds for the Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Programs are also included in the budget request for the 
consolidated discretionary social services fund. Among the 
activities to be supported in the area of runaway youth out of 
this fund is the national toll-free communication system 
('hotline") which provides a neutral channel of communication 
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between runaway or homeless youth and their families and refers 
the youths and their families to agencies within their 
community for needed services or assistance at the time of 
their initial contact. A distinct component of the national 
toll-free communication system is the Agency Information u 
Service which i* maintained to facilitate communication among 
the 8,000 youth and/or family service agencies for referral 
services on both a crisis and aftercare basis. The toll-free 
system will serve over 200,000 runaway and homeless youth in 
crisis and their families during Fiscal Year 1983. 

Developmental Disabilities 

The Developmental Disabilities Progrsun provides support to 
enable States to improve and coordinate the provision of 
services to persons with developmental disabilities through the 
use of Federal, State, local and private resources and to 
provide for a systfem"of protection and advocacy of individual 
rights of de velopmentally disabled persons. 

Under the d ef i ni t ion/ o f developmental disabilities contained in 
the law, there are about 3.9 million people in the United 
States who are developmentally disabled (approximately 35-40% 
of the developmentally disabled population are children). Each 
disabled person has different abilities, interests, values, and 
needs . ITie program recognizes that the potent i al of disabled 
persons can be developed by providing varying combinations of 
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•ervice* throughout their lifetime*. Emphaaia ia on 
collaborative work among many typea of human aervicea in the 
private sector and at each level of government. Th« program 
reliea on a wide range of aervicea which could only be made 
available by tapping many agenciea, aa well aa apecial kiiida of 
help often obtained from non-profit groupa and buaineaa firma. 

The Developmental Diaabilitiea law providoa for the commingling 
of funda with thoae of other programa — integrating the 
efforta of both apecialized and generic aervicea. Small auma 
of money are multiplied through uae of ongoing service 
ayatena. Thia multiplying effect has involved a long-range 
proceaa of forming a coalition of conaumera, State legialatora, 
State agencies, local governments, providera, and the general 
public to provide and coordinate the aervicea needed by the 
developmentally diaabled population. 

The budget request for Baaic State Granta/and Protection of 
Rights and Advocacy Granta for Fiacal Y^Si r&63 ia 
i31,977,000. These funds are requeated to continue activitiea 
of adminiatration, planning, coordinating, and aervice 
activitiea for the developmental disabilities state program 
operationa and to provide States with the capacity to continue 
their efforts toward necessary program linkages and gap-filling 
endeavors. The portion for Protection of Rights and Advocacy 
grants (i7.3 million) is to continue the activity which 
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provides a mechanism for protection of individual rights of 
persons with developmental disabilities and to assure that they 



The discretionary funds for developmental disabilities related 
projects (including Special Projects and University Affiliated 
Facilities) are included in the budget request for the 
consolidated discretionary social services fund. As in the 
program arSas previously mentioned, projects under this fund 
would include activities focusing on special issues for the 
developmentally disabled, as well as cross-cutting issues. The 
developmental disabilities program, with its special emphasis 
on linking services systems and related support for clients 
with multiple needs, lends itself particularly well to closer 
coordinatiqj^ with related social services projects. 

Among the types of projects which could be supported would be 
special projects which, as in the past, would focus on 
improving the quality and quantity of services required to meet 
the special needs of the developmentally disabled. 
Demonstration projects have focused on improving services by 
implementing standards, on increasing consumer and volunteer 
involvement, and on supporting programs for special groups 
^including the aged, rural, and minority groups. The University 
Affiliated Facilities program has provided funds to support the 
administration of these facilities which have trained over 



obtain quality services needed for maximum development. 
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^ 750,000 individuals since X976. Under the consolidated 
discretionary fund, we will continue the most productive 
special projects and University Affiliated Facility projects. 

Social Services and Child Welfare 

This fiscal year 1983 budget for social services activities 
under the new Social Services Block Grant continues the effort 
begun in fiscal year 1902 to increase State flexibility in the 
programming and administration of program resources and to 
simplify Federal administrative and oversight ^ 
responsibilities. The Social Services Block Grant under Title 
XX of the Social Security Act, enacted as part of the Omnibus 
Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, was implemented in fiscal 
year 1982. This block grant program was designed to provide " 
States with greatly increased flexibility in detexmining 
priorities among the needs of their population and in 
allocating resources among those priorities. Interim final 
regulations for this and the other six HHS block grants were 
published on October 1, 1981. 

A level of il , 974, 126, 000 is requested for the Social Services 
Block Grant to continue support for a variety of social 
services at the State level. The amount requested represents 
approximately 82 percent of the amounf?State,s received in 
fiscal year 1902. Services which a State nay choose to provide 
may include, but are not limited to: child and adult day care 
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servicest, i^otective services, foster care, transportation, * 
family planning, training, information and referral, 
counseling, delivery of meals, and health support. In 
addition, a state may use a portion of its allocation to 
support work incentive programs, including related ch:Ad care 
and supportive services. 

Since we are less than hajL;£way through fiscal year 1982, the 
Department does not yet have available specific data on use of 
the social services block grant funds by the States. \;e hope 
to have preliminary data later this spring. However, we expect 
that in fiscal year 1983, as in fiscal year 1982, the States 
will be in a position to use the greater latitude in use of 
these funds to develop more cost efficient and effective social 
services delivery systems. 

As part of this same effort to increase State flexibility in 
management of social services programs, we are proposing this 
year the consolidation of the major Federal children's services 
authorities under Title IV of the Social Security Act: Child 
Welfare Services and Training, Foster Care -and- Adoption 
Assistance.' The proposed authorizing legislation for this 
block grant, is now being developed." The proposal is not yet 
final, but we believe we have crafted a program which redi^ces 
the Federal burden on the States, while at the same time 
retains the essential protections for children in foster care 
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and for those receiving child welfare services that are 
embodied in the Adoption Assistance and child Welfare Act of 
1980. i 



A level of i380,12g,000 is requested for the new Child Welfare 
Block Grant authority. The amount requested represents 82 
percent of the comparable fiscal year 1982 level for the 
activities proposed foi;, consolidation in this appropriation. 
This request is based on the assumption that Congress will 
enact the required enabling legislation prior to the enactment 
of fiscal year 1983 appropriations. 

•We believe that the overall effect of these changes in the 
social services programs will be to allow States to majcimize 
resources and administer programs within their jurisdictions to 
best respond to circumstances and priorities within their 
states. ^ 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, Mr . Chairman , I want to reenphasize that all of 
the budget proposals for these programs that I have outlined 
for you are an integral part of the President's program for 
economic recovery. Each of these programs responds to a 
particular special need, but their helpfulness Tg limited 
unless the overall economy can be brought under control. To do 
that,^we must stem the rate of growth in Federal spending, and 
work with state and local governments and private organizations 
to use the resources available for social services programs in 
the most affective manner possible. 
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Statement of Linda S. McMahon, Associate Commissioner for 
Family Assistance, Social Security Administration, Depart- 
ment OF Health and Human Services 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee, I appreciate 

t 

the opportunity to provide you with testimony on the impact 
of the Administration's Fiscal Year 1983 budget proposals on 
programs for children. 

I would liXe to address the changes which were made 
in the Aid to Families with Dependent Children program. Since 
most of the recipients of APDC benefits are children, it is 
inevitable that they are affected by the legislative changes 
enacted last year, and additional proposed changes this year. 
However, this Administration believes that is in^the best 
interest of every APDC child to establish AFDC as a well-run 
safety, net progreun which moves individuals and families 
from welfare dependency to employability and self-support. 

Last year's changes in AFDC and the Administration's 
proposals for this yea^ accomplish this in two ways. First, 
our APDC proposals continue the progress made last year towards 
strengthening APDC worX requireinents . At the same time, the 
Administration is proposing funding for job-traji^ng 
opportunities targeted to APDC recipients and unemployed, disad- 
vantaged youth. These proposals will improve the employability 
of the adults who are responsible for^,APDC children. 
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Second, we are targeting benefits to tho.e whose need for 
assistance i« the greatest. In the absence of these changes, 
many States would have been forced to reduce benefits to their entire 
assistance population. Por example, until last ye^r there was 
a permanent and substantial disregard of eatned income with 
no limit on the amount of gross income a family could receive 
and still receive AFDC benefits. Families were receiving 

while having levels of income well above the State 
standard of need. This year, we propose to end the pSeactice 
whereby families can selectively exclude members frbm the 
unit in order'^to maximize benefits and to require^ states to 
recognire the contribution of individuals who share a household 
with an APDC family. We believe that if a family has income 
adequate to meet the family's basic needs, judged by reference 
to the State-set income standard, then it is not our role to 
supplement that family's income. 

The majority of AFDC children were not affected by last 
year's changes. These are the neediest children — children 
whose families have no other sources of income and children 
whose responsible relative is physically or mentally unable to 
provide adequate support. Evidence we have received thus far 
indicates that, by removing families with other sourcas- of 
income from the welfare rolls. States have been able/ in this 
time of severe budgetary contraints at all levels of government 
to increase benefits to the children whose need is the greatest. 
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Statement of the American Physical Therapy Association 

The American Physical Therapy Association welcotnes the opportunity to comment ^ 
on the expected impact of the President's FY '83 Budget proposal on children. Our 
statement specifically addresses the Maternal And Child Health (MCH) program. 

The MCH Block Grant program provides general health services to pregnant women, 
Infants, children and adolescents, and specialized health services to handicapped 
youngsters. The mothers and children served by these programs would, not otherwise 
have access to needed health care because of their limited financial resources 
or the lack of medical specialists and other health care professionals in the areas 
in which they live. 

A program of physical therapy screening and treatment is essential in the overall 
habilitation and rehabilitation children with multiple handicaps. The Maternal and 
Child Health Program supports the following agencies which provide dirtect multidisciplinary 
services, including physical therapy, to handicapped children and their families: 

* State Health Department programs 

providing "Crippled Childrens Services" ' 

* Child Development Centers 

* University Affiliated Programs* 
Pediatric Pulmonary Care Centers* 

. Children also benefit indirectly from various discretionary programs involving 
training and research.* 

*These, among other programs, are included in an appropriation "set aside" which 
is discretionary and totals 15% of the MCH Block Grant. 
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Large proposed funding redactions for the MCH Block Grant program in FY 1983 
follow clos^ on the heels of drastic cuts in the 1582 budget, in 1982 state 
formula ^ants were reduced by 2^^% and the federal set aside decreased by H%. 
It is now proposed that an additional $281 million be sliced from the 1983 budget. 
It should be noted that the Title V Crippled Children's program was relatively 
underfunded for a number of years. Since funding increases over the past ten 
years have not kept up with inflation, the program has already actually suffered 
a 27% cut. Programs designed to provide services for handicapped children, moreover, 
have been particulary hard hit by these cuts in the MCH Program: 

Physical Therapists who work in the above-mentioned settings have repeatedly 
informed us of the debilitating effects which the present cuts have already had 
on the children served by these programs. Inclusion of the Womens, Infants and 
Children (WIC) program into a new Services for Women, Infants and Children 
block grant, without the addition of adequate funding, will only serve to further • 
erode the effectiveness of all the programs involved. 
Crippled Services Programs (TiCle V) 

These programs receive both federal and state money. Cuts in the programs 
have resulted in many children being underserved due primarily to eliminations 
of staff positions. One director of a physical therapy program in Delaware reported 
that in recent years different funding sources have ''dired up,*' resulting in a 50% 
staff reduction. At the same time, the number of children served, most of whom 
are multiply handicapped, has remained constant. In this particular instance, 
six full-time and one part-time physical therapists are serving 300 children, an 
excessively high child-to-therapA ratio. Another physical therapist in Tennessee 
reported that cuts in the programs have resulted in the elimination of provision 
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of wheelchairs. Further, these cuts, coupled with various Medicaid cuts, have 
forced the closing of a Crippled Childrens Hospital in Memphis. 

A PT from Massachusetts, in addition to echoing the remarks of others about 
staff reductions has reported that her state has lowered the maximum age limit 
and tightened financial eligibility criteria, thus reducing the numbers of children 
served, 

Crippled Childrens Centers provide a unique "package" of muitidiscipiinary 
services. Handicapped children need such coordinated and centralized programs 
which they cannot receive through the offices of primary care physicians, who 
are frequently unable to provide the case management services which these children 
require. If these centers were not available, many children probably would have 
to be institutionalized, a process which frequently results in care of poorer quality 
being provided at higher cost. 
University affiliated Facilities (UAPs) 

Physical therapy is one of the most frequent treatment services provided 
through UAF's. Services of all types are furnished to 67,000 handicapped children 
per year by practitioners and students of physical therapy and other disciplines. 
The MCH funding supports training of UAF personnel and students who serve 
handicapped children. UAF's receive funding for administrative portions of their 
budget through the Developmental Disabilities Program administered by OHDS/ADD. 
Existing cuts in MCH funding have affected UAF's by resulting in drastic reductions 
in faculty and practitioner positions as well as traineeships to students. Thus, 
the population served by the UAF's evaluation and treatment services, community 
consultation, and professional training and research dissemination is greatly reduced. 

Furthermore, it should also be noted that the office of Human Development 
Services has reported that the Administration on Developmental Disabilities 
has recently proposed to eliminate funding for many UAFs by 1983. 
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Pediatric Pulmonary Centers 

There are eleven of these centers throughout the country. Special diagnostic 
and treatment services are provided by physical therapists to newborns who suffer 
respiratory problems caused by: pneumonia, asthma, cystic fibrosis, immunologic 
disorders affecting the lungs, and pulmonary problems resulting from neuromuscular/skeletal 
disorders. As with other programs mentioned above, cutbacks in staff positions 
and reductions in training support have been proposed. These further cuts, in 
a program which in 1982 was slashed by ff2%, if approved by the Congress, would 
be devastating. 

We trust that this information, from the perspective of physical therapists, 
will be useful in your deliberations on the nature and funding of these programs. 
We urge you to ensure that these programs receive adequate funding and to resist 
the proposal to add additional programs to the Maternal and Child Health block 
grant. 
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Statement of the Community Service Society of New York 

The Cowmuaity Service Society of N«v York (CSS) la pleiued to submit 
teatlEOny to the Committee concerning the h\iioAn Impact of the Reagan Adminii- 
- tr&tion'a budget cuts 1b prograau affecting children; and youtha In iTev'Y-ork 
state. For more than a century, CSS haa b«en one of Nev York City 'a major 
aoclal agencies, dedicated to aiding aucceaalre generatlona of the urban poor. 
During this time , ve have pioneered programa vhich have alnce received national 
recognition and adoption. Today those of ua vho deal vith the problema of 
the poor are facing poverty in a nev intractable guiae and are being aaked to 
combat it vhile major programs at th* federal level which have proven easentlal 

» 

in this atroggle over the laat several decades are being aystematlcally 
deatroyed. 

Since January, I98I , CSS haa been carefully monitoring the impact of the 
maaaiVe cutbacks proposed by Prealdent Reagan and adopted by Congreaa. We 
have clrciaated these analysea to hundreds of community organizations , busi- 
neaaea and church groups ln^ the metropolitan area. At the same time, ve have 
had to confront the daily effects of the federal cutbacks as ve deal, vith the 
vlctlma in several of our service programs and seek to assist Unperiled com- , 
nunlty based organi la t ion s^ vith technical assistance. The material vhich ve 
present today is based therefore on intensive research as veil as firsthand 
field experience. 

The children of Nev York City «id Nev York State, like other children in 
states across the nation, have been prlm«.ry victims of Reaganomics . This 
could not be othend.se, because the vast majority of entitlement and categorical 
programs vere designed to h-lp famillea in need. To start, let's examine a 
fev of the major entitlement programs. 

In Nev York State, and the rest of the nation^ as veil, at least tvo-thlrds 
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Of the Ij^eneficiaries of the Aid to Famlliea vlth IVT..ndent Children (AFDC) 
progriiffl are children under the age of l8. (Recently compiled figures ahov 
'that 36% of these children are uk^er the age of six, vhlle another hgi are 
betveen the ages of six and ih.) In Nev York City alone, as a result of the 
FY '82 cutbacks, 11,600 indivldu^s vere dropped from the program and an 
additional 32,000 had their already meager benefits reduced.. If the 
President's budget proposals for FY 'Ss'are enacted, these numbers vlll in- 
crease by a minimum of 50^. Statevlde, veil over 100,000 people, moatly 
, children, vlll be affected. 

^ And despite. the decreasing availability of essential day care services, 
single mothers, even those vith children as young as three years old, vlll 
be forced to look for vork under President Reagan's proposals. Those vho 
fail to find it (the number should be large in the midst of one of the vorst 
recessions in the nation's history) vlll be forced to participate in "vorkfare". 
They vlll be assigned to a specific site to perform vork at -tiC^lnlmum vage - 
vlth no benefits, no vacation days, no credit tovard Social . Security or pension - 
in short, a nev form bf indentured servitude. (A soon to be released study by 
CSS on child care and the 'vorlcing poor vlll shov that 2oX of vorking mothers 
left their children unattended vhile the Remainder vere' forced to spend $35-$liO 
a veek for child care in the private market.) 

In the Food Stamp and Medicaid programs , 30% of thoae served are children. 
In Nev York City, 17,210 persons have been dropped from the Food Stamp program 
pompletely, vhile 98,000 more have had their benefits reduced. (Approximately 
14,200 persons lost both their AFDC and Food Stamp benefits.) For FY '83, the 
Administration proposes another 20^ cut, or an overall one-third cut in the 
program in only tvo years. 
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Medicaid cuts have not yet had any significant lispact on children In Kev 
York State. But the nev round of cuts proposed for next fiscal ye^ar could alter 
this radically. For the first tiaae , Medicaid patients vould be required to pay 
part of their outpatient and inpatient costs. Most of these additional ex- 
penses vould have to gome frpm velfare budgets aOready stretched to the break- 
ing point. The reality is that poor families vlll postpone routine and pre- 
ventive medical visits, and care vlll only be sought in emcrgenciei . In the 
long run such care is the most expensive, often necessitating coitly hoipi- 
talliatlon when outpatient treatment might have been suTficient . ^ 

;Byen entitlement programs vhlch seem remote from the lives of children 
often have little knovn components vhlch directly affect their vell-belng. For 
Instance, Supplemental Security Income (SSl), vhlch is generally perceived as 
involving only the elderly and handicapped populations , actually provides Vb, 
benefits in Vev York State to 25,000 blind and disabled children. Projected 
SSI cuts of tZOO million, especially rounding to the lover dollar figure, vlll 
further impoverish these children. These cuts have been concentrated in l6^ 
of the total federal budget for lnc6me security programs. 

KEAiTH AlTD NUTRITION | 
When ve leave the area of entitlements and move on to the former cate- - 
gorlcal grant programs, ve find an even more diiheartening picture. Let's take 
maternal and child health care for Instance. 

In FY '82 a number of crucial health programj vere combined In the .Maternal 
and Child Health Block Grant and overall funding vaa reduced by l8^. In 7Y '83, 
the President proposes abolishing the Special Supplemental Food Program for 
Women, /Infants and Children (VIC) aa a separate program and incorporating in 
the MCH block grant vlth a 35^ spending reduction. If Nev York State sustaini 
the cut, 63,000 vomen axid children vlll lose services. 
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The assault on these programs offers a devastating but Illuminating 
example of exactly vhere the priorities of the Reagan Administration lie. In 
1982, 12 million vas cut from funding for chlldrens ' immunizatiops . At the 
same time, hovever, the military vas provided ^1.1, million to provide i^uniza 
tlons and other veterinary services Cpr the pets of military personnel. 
Additional millions are spent each year on the free transportation of military 
pets vhen personnel are transferred from base to base. If the veterinary 
benefits for ndlltAxy personnel vere eliminated, according to the Children'! 
Defense l^md, ^hen 35,000 lov income children could be fcnunlzed instead. 

The same situation exists In child nutrition programs. Last year, 
President Reagan forced the elimination of the morning Juice and crackers\ 
supplement In day care services for the children of vorklng mothers across the 
, country. Yet the Reagan budget proposals last year and this continue to pro- 
vide subsidies for five septate dining rooms in the Pentagon vhere senior 
officers and highloT paid civilian officials eat at the taxpayer's expense. 
If these dining rooms vere run on a self-sustaining basis, enough money could 
be savrd to pro^rLde mid-morning Juice to 3.7 million lov-lncome children in 
Head Start and day care centers. ' 

This year the President proposes abolishing the special summer feeding 
and miUc programs for schools too poor to provid^ fooU services. He vguld 
eliminate the School Breakfast Program and the Child Gate Food Program, com- 
blning-.them in a n^w-<lock grant vlth fund, reduced from $735 million to 
^UQQ million. ' ^ 

EDDUCATIOrr 

President Reagan's proposal, for funding reductions in the area of education 
would devaatate the litres of lov income children. Under the FY '83 dra^t 
budget, the Title I program, vhiih provides remedial education for 200,000 
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children In Nev York City adone , voiild be reduced by 20% next year and 31% In 
1983~8l4. Bl-lingual education vould be cut 20% next year and liO^ In 1983. 

In 1975, Congress adopted the Education for iXl Hajidicapped Children Act, 
A, landoaxk piece of legislation vhlch (uooiints to a, Bill of Rights for these 
children and coapels states and localities to meet their special needs. Vhlle 
federal funding has "never been adeq.uate , It provided a crucial s^axt In a long 
neglected area of huaan rights. Nov President Reagan seeks to repeal the 
legislation entirely, cut spending by 2Q% and incorporatre related programs in 
tvo block grants. In Nev York City, 38,0^ children are aided by the« funds; 
many are still op valtlng lists for ser^/ice. 

Federal funding for vocational education vould be cut 22% next year and 
receive additional cuts as part of a block grant in future years under the 
President's proposal. This votild severely limit current plans in Nev York City 
and Nev York State to expand and update teaching methods and equipment in an 
atteapt to make these programs more responsive to the real needs of business 
and indvistry. 

While no cuts have been reciuested in funding for Head Start next year, 
the Follow-Through Program, vhich assisted Head Start children in the early 
grades and made sure they did ^t slip behind , is scheduled for elimination 
in President Reagan's budget. 

J SOCIAL SERVICES * ' 

Title XX, the major funding source for public day care serr^es^ for 
children in ifev York State, suffered a 19^ cut last year. In Nev York City, 
tax levy funds are being u*ed to make up for that cut. But an additional l8^ 
cut in Title XX sought by the President may make that effort imposiible to 
sustain. The City's Human Resources Administrator vamed recently that 
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U6 d*y care centers providing care for 8,500 children might have to close if 
the President's budget is enacted a,s proposed. 

The Administration hi.s proposed a nev Child Velfare Block Grant for next 
year combining several critical programs for children at partic\ilar risk in 
areas such as child welfare services, foiter care and adoption assistance. 
These programs focus on preventive services, attempting to avoid much more ex- 
pensive alternatives. We at CSS have foug.ht hard for reforms in ^hese areas 
at all levels of government for many years. We see the 23% funding reduction 
proposed by the President as nothing short of a catastrophe for families in 
trouble. Families are having their iiicome* cut savagely, vhUe support services 
disappear. Ironically, Juat as reforms are moving forvard vlth the real poten- 
tial to save significant amounts of funds vhile aiding families and Improving 
childrens lives, the Federal cutbacks vould sabotage these efforts. For- 
instance, preventive lervlces to a troubled family cost ^2,500 annually, vhile 
it costs $7,000 to $16,000 for each child vho must be placed in foster care. 

Similarly , Juat as ve eu-e beginning to recognize the scope of our problems^ 
vlth runavay and, homeless youth. President Reagan cut the federal program for 
theie youngsters by U^X this year and proposes an additional cut from $10.5 
million to $6.6 million in next year's budget .>i But Nev York City alone ha 
20.000 homeleii youth on its streets, and eTei^ major city in- the nation reports 
this aa a grovlng problem. 

EMPLOYMEHT 

Youth employTnent and training is another area vhich is Vxperiencing 
destructive and self-defeating spending cuts. Last year, 8ol\f the fundin 
for the Youth Employment Demonatration Projects Act (YEDPA) vaa ell«l««fed, the 
Young Adult Conservation Corps v^a abolished and the Summer Youth Employment 
program vaa reduced by 20^. 
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If the trend inherent In President Reagtm's economic progrtia is alloved 
to continue, then millions of children in Nev York State and teniJ of millions 
across America face the stark, reality of a bleak present and an even bleaker 
future. This is vhy Community Service Society, an association of volunteers 
and professionals working together to improve the condition of the poor, urges 
Congress to reject the many destructive myths which have helped to launch this 
asiault on the poor. 

Waste and fraud, to the extent that it actually exists in social programs 
and entitlements, need not be eliminated at the expense of children vho are the 
vast majority of these pt-ograma beneficiq^ries . CSS has always been in the fore- 
front of those vho support effective management and reorganization of these 
programs to make sure that every dollar spent achieves the optimal benefits 
possible. We stand ready to provide assistance to those vho sincerely seek to 
improve these programs. 

Unfortunately, the cutbacks ve are accomplishing will only produce need- 
laiis suffering and in the long term cost us muQh more as a society because we 
failed to maJte the improvements in health, education, social services and 
employment for which these programs provide the foundation. Untrained minds, 
dam&ged psyches and unhealthy bodies aire not the building blocks of a sound 
future, but they are the inescapable outcome of the current policies advocated 
by this Administration. We urge this Congress to restore the American tradition 
of social decency^'-and eq^ual opportunity to the cruclaJ- decisions which must 
be made about reshaping our economy. 

ft 
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John J. Silmon, Chief Couniel 
Comrolttee on Wiy» md Meins 
U, S. House of Repreaentitlves 

1102 Longworth Office Building 
i Washington, D.C. 20515 



121A South Gramercy Plice 

Loi Angeles, California 90019 

March 30, 1982 



Dear Chief Counael md Committee Members: % 

Thla and the attached letter are submitted to you as testimony on the Impact 
of federal budget cuts on America's children. My husband md I wrote the 
attached letter to express our outrage it the awarding of a humanitarian medal 
to President Reagan by the National Conference of Christians and»Jews. In It 
we outlined a few of the algnlflcant ways thla admlnlstratlonJR'aa hurt our nation's 
children, and the Indications that block grants to ,tates will Inaure further 
dljnlnlshed service, to children. This administration haa already— and In 
recomraendatlons for the future, la continuing to-— physically and emotionally 
deprive and damage children to m extent unparalleled In the hlatory of thla 
country. It Is nothing less than federal child abuae. 

Here In Los Angeles County, the Impact Is already so aevere that the thought 
of further cuts Is blood chilling. Deaths from parental child abuae ire 
definitely up. Children over the age of eight are on their own— simply not 
being taken Into the out-of-home care system If their parent(a) are beating 
burning or breaking them. To be taken Into the iystem In Lo« Angeles County, 
I right now, signs of physical abuae (bruises, cuts, burns, broken bones) must 
be apparent. Even for children under the age of eight, their having been ■ 
•tarved, kept In filthy surroundings, kept locked away from contact with other 
people, not clothed adequately---or otherwise neglected-— are not grounds for 
their removal from neglecting parents and placement In out-of-home care while 
help and services could be given to the parents. Theae factor, may not show 
up In statistics yet, but they are collected from reliable sources within the 
county Department of Public Social Service.. Case loads here have doubled ,tnce January. 

The cutbacks imposed by this administration are ,so rapid and so severe that 
the agencies and department, effected by them are unable to respond appropriately. 
Instead, they ar^ being forced to shut off services to certain children, drawing 
ever shrinking lines around the groups of* children they can serve. Worker, are 
being asked to serve larger numbers of children than Is humanly po.slble. The 
entire field of Child Welfare will suffer as the stress of Impossible expectations, 
and frustration of seeing children die because their parents could not be gl^n 
the psychological help they needed, .nd anger at watching children grow up In 
out-of-home care Instead of having their parents rights terminated by the courts 
and being placed In adoptive homes, cause thfc dedicated, caring professionals 
to leave the field to preserve their sanity, -T^^ 
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AdopClon Is Che mosc cose effecclve aspect of Child Welfare. Each time i 
child Is adopted, Instead of growing up ln<. foster care or Institutional care, 
thousands of tax piyers dollars are saved. Even a special needs child adopted 
with the aid of a subsidy given to his/her new family, saves money. A worker 

Is no longer assigned to the child's case, so administrative and personnel / 
costs are eliminated, and additionally, subsidies are rarely equal to the 
foster care payment for the same child. 

This administration, by recommending the block granting of the Child Welfare 
and Adoption Assistance Act of 1980 , PL 96-272 , Is rendering It Impotent, even 
In the most financially affluent states. The provisions of this act should 
be used as models for the Improvement of human services in this country. It 
la designed to require efficient use of funds, to demand Improvement of services 
where they are lacking and to concentrate efforts on the areas that will make 
a difference for children. It offers states financial rewards for compliance 
with its improved service requirements over a feasible time frame, and at the 
aame time contains stiff penalties, termination of federal funding, for non- 
compliance. It Is an Act which deserves the opportunity to demonstrate its 
logical, cost-effective plan in action. 

Children are suffering today in this nation because of the cuts made 
already in programs such as Child Nutrition, Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children, Title I, physical and mental health programs. 
Funding for these programs must be Increased, not reduced. 

The Child Welfare and Adoption Assistance Act df 1980 must not be 
placed In a block grant, and deserves full funding so that its 
provisions may be fully implemented. 



Sincerely, 

Katherine Miller 
Adoptive parent 

President, Open Door Society of Los Aago^les 
Member, California Children's Lobby 
Secretary, California Association cf AdopClon 

Agencies, Southern Region 
Member, California Foster Care Network 
Member, North American Council on Adoptable 

Children 

Member, Southern Christian Leadership Council 
Member, National Black Child Development 
Institute 

Legislative Cliairperson, California Adoption 
Advocacy Network 
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I2li» South Gritnercy Plice 

Loi Angeles, cillfornli 90019 

Mjirch 2<!», 1982 



David Hyjtt 

National Conference of Christians and Jews 

A3 Weat 57th Street 

New York, New York 10019 



Your organization haa Just demonstrated the hypocrisy that has Ifed ua to choose 
to raise our family In the absence of any commitment to organizedOifc^iglon. 

Inatead of giving Mr. Reagan an award for "courageous leadersSUp In governmental, 
civic and humanitarian affairs," your organization ought to be leading the 
efforts to publicly chastise the man for depriving the children of the United 
Statea of decant health care, adequate food and shelter and quality education. 

Do you honestly believe that he demonatrated "courageous leadership" when he; 

- Cut $ 3 million from the childhood Immunization program for 1982, and 

^ proposed J further $ 2 million cut for 1983— needlessly endangering the 
lives of children with diseases we have controlled for years. * 

+ Did not cut the $ lA million the Defense Department spends for 
ahots and other veterinary services for pets of the military, plus 
the added millions of public dollars that pay for the transportation 
of pets for military personnel. ^. ^ 

- Eliminated the Child Nutrition Equipment Assistance program of $ 15 million 
that helped child care centers and schools in low-income areas buy 
equipment to serve hot meals to eligible children, and reduced* the total 
children's nutritional program (school lunches and breakfasts, child care 
food and others) by AA . 3 7. since coming to of f ice— dr as tically reducing 

a major source of balanced meals for millions of our children. 

+ Allowed the Army's plan to give away new industrial machines to 

defense contractors for a $ 58 million cost in moving and installation 
expenses alone, instead of encouraging these huge* corpora tions to 
purchase what they need to meet their contracts on the open market. 

The granting of a "blank check" to this country's milltary-industvrial complex 
is leading to unmonitored, unexamined abuses of public funds that make the 
fraud which has occurred in the welfare, food stamps and Medicaid programs 
look minuscule in comparison. The Reagan administration is literally "throwing 
the baby out with the bath water," as it eliminates social programs and robs 
our future generations. 
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Rcaijan never mcnclons that 707. of chu "welfare chcacers" he Is cutcing off 
is he "prunes non-cssi?I<trlal programs" are children. He said, "Lil<e F. D. R. 
may I say I am noc Crying Co destroy whac ia besc in our syscen of humane, 
free governmenc." How dare chis man compare himself to Che archicecc of che 
social programs he is destroying? 

* He did noC say chac he is denying aost of the half a million children 
crapped In our out-of-home-care syscom che opporcunicy Co have a family 
of their oyn when he recommends repealing of PL 96-272, che Child 
Welfare and Adoption Assistance Act of 1980. 

* He dldn' t jjjention that he is forcing many alread}^urdened parents of 
handicapped children to pay for schooling to meet chelr children's 

^needs for special educncion by having cue funding for che educacion of 
J^chc handicapped by 29.67. since Caking office, and by asking for a 191 
further cue in 1983. 

* He did noc say thac since taking office, he has cut Child Abuse State 

Grants by 37.87. programs that protect helpless children from parents 

who cake their anger out on them; bruise, bloody and batter them; and 
ofccn kill them. The polutlon has been left, apparently, up to Nancy 
Reagan, who is going around the country joining child "abuse councils 

so chaC they will feel becter about being rendered impotent and de-funded 
by her husband. 

* He didn't mention that even tlie most successful federal orograrn for 
children, Head Start, will sunfer when inflationary factors are taken 

into consideration not forgetting the 517. cut he has made in 

Compensatory Education funding, or $6017.1 million cut from all education. 

Can anyone coqj5r±div these programs non-essential? For this, you offer an award? 



Expecting volunteers, private enterprise, and stat?and local governments to 

leap up, shouting, "I'll do itl" clamoring to pi:k up the social responsibilities 

dropped by che federal government is Like expecting to fund y#ur child's 

college education out of donations from the cooch fairy. Alreooy struggiing 
CO make ends meec, scace and local governments stand to lose more than 
$ 27 billion as a result of the reductions in federal taxes from fiscal year 
1981 Co 1986. They will be forced Co scop linking cheir own cax st^ructure to 
federal tax amounts and to in,crcase the burden on tax payers through higher 
stace and local Caxcs. 

* When the 535,000 Jobs which were to be funded by CETA' Public Service 
Employment were eliminated by Reagan, only one third of those unemployed 
found jobs immediately, and one year later, another third were scill 
ouc of work. So much for privace industry's commitment to picking up 
the gauntlet, even in cheir area of expcrcisc, providing jobs. How much 
sorrier will cheir performancc.be in child welf-are? 

* Merely chre»nccning co repeal che Educacion for All Handicapp.ed 
Children Act stimulated 13 states to beqin to'rcpcol or substantially 
weaken their own stocc special education laws. Tlio stntcs cnnnot be 
relied upon to protccc children by replacin>i dio lost Cedei'.nl funds^ 
or by maintaining even present standards of quality of service. 
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The President h«s not looked sc the hands outstretched in Watts, in Esst 
Loa Angelea, in Appalachia or in Harlcm» or he couldn't have atated, 
"Covernaent can't properly aubatitute for the helping hand of neighbor Co 
neighbor." In theae low income areaa there are a few helping handa from 
one to another, but the reaourcea, power, job capabilities and tranaportation 
do not exiat. The adulta are aaking for enough of a booat up, ao that they 
can make It on their own. The children are wishing they had more to eat; 
wondering whether the clean houaea they've aeen in pict^rea and on television 
exiat; wiahing they weren't ao bored in school, that they could learn aomathlag; 
and wiahing that their care-taker (mom, dad, aunt or foster parent) cared more about 
them, Tbey won't underacand when they must continue to wear out-grown, holay 
clothea becauae their mom haa had to quit her job and go on welfare full-time 
becauae changea in AFDC will cauae her to loae more benefits than she would gain 
from her job. What good ta a mere "helping hand" in the face of auch purposeful, 
ayatematlc degradation? 

How could we dream of leading the world to peaceful co-exiatence in the yeara 
to come, whan we ara publicly acknowledging the man reaponaible for federal 
abuae of our children, our nation'a future, in a poaitive way, rather than by 
critlciam? It will coat the tax payera of the future billions of doUara to 
pay for the damage cauaed by thia adminiatration-— in increased inatitucional 
and jail coata and in larger numbera dependent on welfare and jobleas becauae 
they lacked adequate education and training. 

OtmUCE is the only word to describe the awsrding of the Charles Evana 

Hughca medal to the maater deatroyer of social aervicea children* a 

aarvices in particular Preaident Reagan. Even admitting a miatake 

will not be enough. THE AWARD MUST BE RESCINDED BY THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, IMMEDIATELY . 

Sincerely, 



^^Katherine Mille 



New York Times 

Los Angeles Times ^ 
Children's Defense Fund 

North American Council on Adopcsble Children 
California Children's Lobby 

President Reagan ' • 

David SCockJnan ' 
■Jules Sandford, attorney 

All acacistics con be verified in our resource: *^ 

A Childre/i's Defense- B udget: An Analysis ot the Preside nt's B«d"et .nnd 
Children, lyti:;, Chilajren's Ueiense Fund ' ' 
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Statement of the Child Advocacy Working Group, National 
Council of Churches 

The Child Advocacy Working Group of the National, Council of Churches is pleased that 
you have given us the opportunity to address the urgent needs of children and their 
fanii]d»e3 in the face of devastating budget cuts, both realized and projected, in 
proaPams affecting our children. 

The Child Advocacy Working Group with its focus on society's obligation to the "child 
in our midst" is made up of representatives from ten major national denominations 
(Protestant and Orthodox), and the agencies within those communions, which share a 
common commitment to identify and change the social conditions which harm children and 
their families. 

As child advocates, we know that a healthy economy is important to family stability and 
the well-being of the poor in our s'^clety. Our deep concern, however, is that this 
Administration's budget is asking the poorest and most vulnerable - our children - 
to sacrifice unfairly. At the same time deep and painful cuts are made in current 
programs - which provide daily bread, basic health care, day care for the working 
poor, special care for the handicapped child, and the protection of children from 
cruel ^buse and neglect - the most affluent ifhdividuals and institutions receive tax 
benefits and loopholes and our defense expenditures have increased (for fiscal year 
1982) by $32 billion. ' 

In 1953 Dwight David Eisenhower warned: 

"Every gun that is made, every warship launchec^ every rocket/ fired 

signifies. . .a theft from those who hunger and are not fed, those^ 

who are cold and are not clothed." 
"This world in arms is not spending money alone. . .It is spending 

the sweat of its laborers, genius of its scientists, the HOPES OF 

ITS CHILDREN," 

The Fiscal year l982 budget blatantly illustrates this theft where money was' taken from 
needy children while military expenditures, even non-essential ones related to national 
defense, went untouched. For example; 

r President Reagan proposed an additional $3 million cut in the » 
childhood immunization program for FY 1982 which would eliminate 
immunizations for 75,000 children at risk. In FY 1983 he plans 
to cut $2 million more. The Defense Department *spends $1.^ million 
on shots and other veterinary services for the pets of military 
personnel. Additional millions are spent on the transportation of 
military pets when personnel are transferred. If the veterinary 
benefits for military pets were eliminated, 35,000 low income 

m 
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children could be immunized instead' -v^ 

For FY 1981 and FY 1982, President Reagan rescinded and preposed 
cutting a total of $23.9 million from the Preschool Incentive Grants ^ 
for handicapped children which serves more than a quarter of a million 
handicapped 3 to 6 year olds. In FY 1983 he is proposing to 
eifectively eliminate the prc-^rsin through block grant and further cuts. 
1^111,''^^ ?^!? fr instruction in learning and communication 

G^;iifi ? that they will be able to benefit from later schooling. The 
General Accounting Office has estimated that almost half of all messages 
sent over Defense Department teletype machines are routine, non-priority 
TllT'' "^^^ ^ =^^^"83 which would total $20 million 

ripir Mi?^ teletype machines could be donated to programs for 

deaf children, thus further increasing savings. 

iLt^ k""^ 'f^*"^ request that not another dime be taken away from programs for the 
poor homeless and handicapped children and their families. ■ Rather, Se urge [he 

e?fecti^" H r^r""' ^^^^"^ ^^^^^ demons rably ToAf 

effective and successful and which are designed to meet basic survival needs and 
ensure opportunities for the niost vulnerable children in our society 

In the past year, President Reagan's promise to get people working to decrease 
dls^^^rstltJsli^sr^^ '-^^^-^^^"^ Americans^haS resulted^n°t^^?:?rowing 

"There are one and one-half million more Americans out of work ^oday than 
a year ago . 

"Three and one-half million more Americans have fallen below the 
poverty level in the last year. . One million are children . 

"Tens of thousands more people have gone on welfare and food stamps 
as a result of Reagan jobs, child care cuts, and work disincentives. - 

"Many AFDC mothers with jobs will quit and go on welfare full-time , 
because of AFDC changes which will cause them to lose more benefits 
than they would gain from a job. This includes Medicaid for their 
children . 

••800,000 children of working mothers are expected to be cut off AFDC 
as a result of FY 1982 cuts.- 

Iwe'lhere'ls'a'MnnJ'p'^rT^' ^"^^ "^o^'t vulner- 

able there is a ripple effect. Child care programs, for example, serving niixed 

c^e lose' iTr "Ti'.^'^i ^or the working poor, experience a cei'li^g on AFDC cLld 
cZlL lorti.l ri ^^ through CETA and are forced to close their doors. Middle 
Ja?S kev ihfi^^ t^^-i- child care support. The numbers of 

latch-key children increases. Welfare departments report increases in child abuse 

TreTdl J^''"' '"'"''^ °' '''' entire co^nunity is daiJaged So" 

brents ire ir°^nhoAi'''H'r°'' "^^^^^^ '^^^^^^ or whose 

Self^: depenSenc? ' '^^'"^ ^° ^^^^^^ ^° ^-^^ ^^^^.^ 

The President has urged the voluntary sector, such as the churches, to fill in'the 

f^r^v^.f ?! '^^'^ Orthodox and Pr;ote;tant churches on 

the Child Advocacy Working Group, welcome this opportunity to. go to the nmlts to 
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p'k»vldo thoao services. .There i« no way, however, even with the highest ethicail . 
conmitiaeDt and notivatiqn that the churches can substitute for the govemroent in 
providing basic subaidios .and services to those of dur citizehh'!^ can not exist ^ 
without then. We know this situaUon b«st, betause we represent ^^those churches 
aoross the nation. 

Thank you for your attention and concern. The Child Advocacy Working Group l<5oks 
forward to further opportunity to share these concerns and' will watch with great 
interest* your efforts to speak to these budget iasuea which so critieaily effect 
"the least of these", our children, f » 
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Statement 01" Statewide Youth Advocacy 

Statewide Youth Advocacy la pleased to aubmlt teatimony on th.e impact of 
^. the Admlnlatration's proposed budget cuts ^ children and wishes to express 

our appreciacion to the chairmen of the two committees for holding hearings 
on such an important subject. Statewide Youth Advocacy, Inc. is an independent, 
non-profit organization engaged In research, analysis, Initiation of reform 

¥> 

' afforts, and litigation affecting children in the public education, Juvenile 

Justice, and child welfare systems of New York State, 

As an organization concerned with ensuring quality public^ services to 

children -and adolescents, especially poor and or minority children we are 

dismayed at the callous indifference to whether or mot America's children, all 

of them, have access to food, health care, education, and, when they need it, 

responsive remedial services, and at the disproportionately severe budget 

cuts America's p6or, work:^ng and non-working families are being asked to 

^ sustain. We are also troubllsd at the new stresses these cuts will put qn the 
« 

^ parents of the children for whom services are being eliminated. Consider, for 
example the anguish expressed by one New York mother of a pre-school child who 



said: 



"I was terminated by the center because I had a debt 
to them that I could not pay. I could not afford th* $19/ 

V 

week United Way fee. We were forced to send my daughter- 
to live with relatives for three weeks while I found 
someone to watch her. ' , , 

"Vfhen we lost day care we also lost the transportation 
to speech therapy the center provided. My daughter has been 
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SO overwhelned that her tpeech hat. bidly regreaaed and ahe 

1» atntterlng again.. I know her theraplat would feel very 
i ♦ » 

bad If 'be knew. 

"\t Central Intake they told loe to find the aoney to 

pay the daycare center. Let the rent and utllltlea go, 

" they aaid. They aald I ahould learn to wllW the ayatem t«J 

aurvlve. and that 1 might as well get uaed to being poor, 

becaiiae. I„waa alwaya jB9ing to* be poor. 

"Why ahould I be forced to make theae choicea? But I 

am more upset about what's happening to my child. Sha ia 

made to carry burdena that are not hera. Sh'e had ■ sure, ^ 

safe day-to-day exiatence and now she doesn't t\ave it." ^ 

—A Mothei? in New York State 

But above all, we are iatoniahed at the abaence of aerioua analyais of both 

the long and abort term fiacal coata of the Reagan proposals to virtually diamantle 

the cxiating federal comaitment tp children and familiea. Indeed, our own analyaia 

suggeata the reality of the Reagan proposals ia a far cry from their rhetoric that 

purporta to favor cost effective rather than inflationary strategiea. 

In our view: * ^^^^^"""^ 

-It ia coat ineffective and cruel to children tq3eny 

them preventive health care by requiring poor parenta to 

pay non-existent dollara for health care vialta — the 

new Medicaid proposala do. The reault will be higher 

coat emergency c*re for more children. ^ 



-It ia coat ineffective to eliminate Incentivea for aervicea 
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Co prevent the foster careojLa cement of m child, when auch 
a placement Qften coata mucjl|rmore than' prevention aervicea. 
Yet this la Reagan proposal to block grant ^he 

Adpption As^latance and Child Welfare Act ot 1980 will do. 

-It is coatt ineffective to deny pregnant women food 
supplementa for denial only increaaea the riak that the 

f \ •' V 

babiea will be underweight and likely to require high coao 

* o 
Intenaive care initially » and other apeciallzed aervicea 

throughout' childhood. Yet thia is what the proposal to 

merge the WIC (Women In^nt and Children Program) with 

the Maternal and Child Health Block Grant will do. 

-It is' cost ineffective and unjust to permit no more than a 
three percent error^ite in welfare programs and yet accept 
cost overruna of up to 200 percent in military programs. 

-It is co^t ineffective and cruel to deny federal dollara 
to children for Imnunisationi, and continue to subsidize 
the imnainizations of pets of military peraonnel. Yet the 
administration has proposed a $3-million cut in funding 
for children 'a immunizations In FY 82 (affecting about 
75,000 children) and Ibother two million cut for FY 83. 
But $1.A for the program for immunizations for peta of 
^military peraonnel is untouched. 

rit is cost ineffective and cruel to poor familiea to 
force the children out of day care an^ the mothers back 
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into welfare, yet, th^.* 1« wh«t the cooblned impact of 
AFDC cuta and losa of soclY aervlcea dbllara will do. 
Because of our grave concern abS^ what the Adnlnlatratlon'a propoaala 
would nean apeclflcally for New York'a children, SYA haa prepared an analyaia, " 
drawing on the beat data now avaUable within the atate, about the potential 
iapact of the Reagan propoaala on New York ?tate'a children. We have attached 
that analyaia to our teatimony. Hexe we note only that with regard to baaic • 
faally aupport aervices, under the propoaed Adminiatration'a budget, New York 
could loae between $147-213 million in AFDC benefita. Since AFDC i« primarily 
a children' a ^program, with cloae to 70 percent of the benef iciariea children, 
the conaequencea to Hew York State's children will be algnlfl^nt, particularly 
children of the working poor, who ironically stand to loae the inoat from the 
Reagan prppoaals. Similarly, propoaed cuta in food stampa and Medicaid would 
Impact much the aame population. The impact of Medicaid changfa, for example. 
In New York State would probably* mean that with required payments for every 
visit, many parenta will ^|orego coat effective preventlve^and routine care 
and bring children for healtlj^car^ only in emergenclea. 

Equally devaatatlng to New York 'a children are the Reagan propoaala to 
diamantle the carefully crafted beginning framework of legislation that aeeka 
to enaure children receive appropriate basic and remedial education and other 
servlcea. For example — and these are only examples, 

-Overall, in New York State, the State Education Department 
estlmatea that in academic year 82-83 under the Reagan 
educational propoaal, 89,000 children will be denied 

remedial aervlces «nd 1,800 jobs terminated. 19.ot)0 ' 
handicapped children in .atate programs will be affected, 
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■long with 4,500 handicapped children In ^ocal achool dlstrlcta. 
Another 1*,000 neglected and delinquent youth In state prograna 
will have reduced educ^tlo'nal opportunltlea. Similar reductloi^a 
In aarvlcea for 1983-84 aris anticipated, with a losa of 915 Jobs 
for teachera and cloae to 1,^400 Joba for paraprofeaalonala. 

■^«=- 

-Under the Adninlstratlon*a purpposala: ' 
-The. Women > a , Infanta and Children 'a Supplemental yood Program 
would be eliminated. In FY 82, the Frealdent^roposed a 30 
percent cut in^Chls program, but Congreaa rejected hla 
demands. Thua, baalcally, there was Jlttle lois of funding, 
although even that loss meant 200,000 persona loat benefits 
nationally. The WIC program nqmr provides ^ood to over two 
million people (pregnant women. Infanta, and children) 
nationally, and to 190,000 J.n New York State. It has been 
a particularly valuable program. Under the Rkagan propoaal. ^ 
It la to be merged with the Maternal and 'thllA Health Blotk* 
Grant, which overall Is alated for a 36 percenQ cut 



from i 



Its 1981 funding, levela. If the program la block granted, 
New York Is expected to lose $21-mUlion In food" supplementa 
to children and pregnant women. If these cuts are enacted, 
63,000 persons will lose services. 



-In New York State, If the chUd welfare block grant Is enacted, 

It will mean a substantial' losa of both foster care dollara an* 

targeted f^eral dollars for preventive servlcea to strengthen 

New York's own landmark Child Welfare Reform Act. Ii^' FY 81, 

% 

A- 
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Nev York received $173-allllon dollar* for fo«ter c«re alone; 
In FY 82. they e«tlm«te receiving $123-oiilllon; «nd in FY 83, , 
$l02-milllon. Yet. the likelihood 1« that aore children will 
be «t rimk of- neglect, abuse, or removal from home bec«uM of 
•tres«e«,.on poor familiem, 
-In New York State «ny furthe^cut« in the Social S^vicea 
Block Grant program (formerly Title XX) would have devaatating 
' • consequencea on the avallabilVy °^ <*«y aervicea. 

Additional cuts on top of thoae already Implemented would be 
likely again to be particularly harmful to children of the 
worklng'^ poor and children at risk of -abuae. In New York State. 
It la estimated that about 46 percent of the Social Servicea 
funda haye been uaed for day career poor working women. In 
FY 82, New YSrk State auffered a $60-million loaa in Title XX 
funds. All over the atate, countiea have been reducing day 
care — especially tor children of working parenta. In FY 83. 
the Administration has proi^Sied another 18 percent cut and la 
requiring atatea^o pay for day care formerly funded under the 
open-ended AFDC program. The conaequencea to New Yark State's 
children will be grave. 
Ue therefore urge this Committee, flrat to do everything in ita power to 
see that there are no more cuta in funda for childreh'a aervicea. Second, it la 
vital that there be no further changes in the exlating legislative framework 
without a aerioua analyais of the atrengths and llmita of the current framework 
mtii without a careful aaaeaame«t of the expected impact of the proposed 
conaolidationa. mergers and elimination of apecial targeted funda. 
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Ttiara la no aora laportftnt fedaral raaponaibllity than Ita raaponalblllty 
^ to chlidran. Tha Raagan AiI»lnlatratlon*a eavillar^disalsaal of ijiia 

raapobalblllty vlolataa a vary fundaaental comltnant to th« future atren^^ 
'of th« country* ^ ' 
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A Communication of thtf^SUtewlde Youtli Advocacy Proiact 



UAT m UAGAV ADtnuTiAnaa 
ridrotu nnt niuin ^ 

A» AnalTaU mt PropoM^ FT 13 Mt«c mmd Otbw OiansM 

Hm tMMo A.tel*UtratUa tiu »ukmA chlljirm «m1 r^r f M frl1 «» to >Mr ■ 
4lspr^rtLMUita aliAr* •« cu«« In fW«r«l mp«»*ltMr««.* It U MlCfa^ J««t a*r 
«!•• ta ask tiM y6*r«st nai m»Bi valaarmbU to Vw tkm kxuat af fW«r«l e»tkackav 

la Maw York, tha itata bu4g«t hu trlW ta conp««Mt« U »tmm prvgrM for 
tha flrat vmimd mt cuta, k«t It U twilkaiy that tha ataca wlU W abU ta uha 
u» far «iy M>ra fa^aral ra^uctlau. m aattac hair vital tha affaecaA fcmffam mi 
•arvlcaa ara. lalaw» «f« a«MrU« tboaa aAanlatratlwi 

r«ctl7 af fact childrm, kU 41acuaa tha la^t tha«a iwuW h«ra ao V«w tork ttata. 
Tba prair«u> f all Uto twa MCaaarUa: tha flrat yrovUaa bulc aup^rta ta 
faalllas. tha B^cmA imelMm thaaa (aiaral pr^raM taUarad apaeUlcallT 

to saat tha apWlsl mmmia •I chlUrM vU J^m^.* 



1. la praparliit thii alart, SXk haa dram baavUr m tha bo4««C amalysU af tha ^ 
Chll4r«.'a Dafcaaa IMai. Ma. Chmt«'a Oii-wa r«4, X Chtldrac'a Pt^*"'.!;^ , 

v.at: 4o A—lyaU af tha fraald^t'a moA ChlMra^ WaahUatca. DC; ChlUraa.a 

Sa(«aaa Mai. 19»2^. aa wall aa .atarlal drralopW >r tmO (»tata»14a Ekartaocy 
«at«ack fat facial aad ItaMtlc tacurlty) aad 4a o Maa n and data fnm Man tark Itata. 

2. Thla, far loatanca, U tha fladlns o« a aooa-ta^ha-ralaaaad -tudy 
iraaaloMl Maat Off.fc« afalch t^zm that f«»llUa with Incaua »n4«r IIO.OOO 
wUl Uaa $240, fmlllaa aaralng 110-20,000 wUl t*^ -nd f^llaa irlth In- 
caMa ovar'IM.oOO will |«1» »15,1M thraufih tax hraaka. t. faara, ^tXiUj af 
•M4«at riada Poor Cat Pawaat Banafica," Kan Tark Tl«aa. rahniary 27, IM2. 

3. Oft« thaaa protmw war a davaUpad aa a dlract raaalt of elaar atata faUura 
ca raapaod ta chlUraa'a aaada. IhU l^aapaciAlIy trwa af F.L. 94-»2. tha Edu- 
catlim far All laadlcappad ChlldrM Act, «fhlch waa aaactad U tba faca -f 
whalmlni avldwca that up ta ^If af tha' handlcappad ehlUran In tMa ca^try 
vara halat axcludad fraa cha«chaala> and af P.L. »*-272 widch waa aaactad rttar 
rapMtad atata and oatXooal atudlaa dacivantad tha faUara "f "tataa ta Maara 

that chlidrm In foatac cara ara placad In aaraaalt fawlllaa. 
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* BASIC SUPPORTS FOR POOR FAMILIES 

The UashlngCon adminisCraCion aeeka Co draacically cur Call Che basic prosrama 
vhich provide mlnifflal income, food, and healch care Co poor faailie.^ Alchough; 
Che Admlnscracion would have us believe chac AFDC, food acampa, and medicaid bene- 
fics nov go Co. Che undeaerving poor, Che f Igurea demonaCraCe ChaC Co a large measure 
Cheae programs aerve children. 

Aid CO Familiea wich' Defend en c Children (AFDC) 

- NaCionalXy, Che APDC program waa cue from aeven billion 
dollara in fiacal year 1981 Co five billion dollara in 
fiscal year 1962, a 1<^.5 percenc reduccion. (Thia huge 
cue was imposed even chough in real dollars, i.e., adjua- 
Ced for Inflacfpn, AFDC fell by 24 percenc between 1969 
and 1980.) In 1982, New York ScaCe alone loeC $81 mil- 
lion, creating a loss of benefics Co an esclmaced 37 Co 

50 chousand people and redoting benefica for an addicional 
50,000 CO 85,000. 

^' ^> 

- For fiacal 'year 1983, Che Admin is era c ion proposes an *^ 

addicional cue of $1.2 billion, or anocher 17.5 percenc.^ 
(le also wanca anocher $166 million cue from Che fiacal 
year 1982 budgeC.)^ For New York SCaCe, chis could mean 
a loaa of becween $U7 million and $213 million. 

Who are Che people who will be affecced by cheae decreaaea in AFDC Funds? 
Alchough described ss a welfare program for poor ^^i^^^^^* AFDC ia primarily a 
childrdi'a aupporc program: naci^fially, close Co 70 percenc of Che benef iciariea 
are children. ^ 

- Of New York ScaCe'a 1, 100, 000 welfare recipiencs, approx^ 
macely 640,000 are children — -^hus, children accounc for ^' 
almosc 60 percenc of chose hurt by decreased family supporcs. 

Similarlj, children represenc 50 percenc of Che beneficiaries for cwo ocher 
programs — food scampa and medicaid — vhich cuahion che harahness of poverCy for 
America -a pooreac familiea. ^ 



4. The FY 82 cuCa reflecc abouC a billion-dollar federal cue and an equal cue in 
sCaCe dollara. Aa a resule, aC leaae one million children -«re expecced Co lose 
benefics in 600,000 familiea. (IC ahould be noCed ChaC for AFDC and Che oCher 

wo enciclement programs described here, ic is noc yec possible Co do more Chan ^ 
~cimace Che 1982 impacc.) ^ 

The FY 83 cuCs would be accomplished by such changes as eliminacing Che emergency 
assistance program, bouncing energy aasisCance as incorae (including income of all 
unrelated ta4.ulta living with the AFDC family), and prorating shelter and utilities, 
"^he proposal alao mandatea work-fare and makes permissible an error rate of no 
more than three percent. All theae changea hit t^e working«.poor the hardest. A 
University, of Chicago atudy demonatrates that such New York families will lose 
$40 a month by worljLing inatead of getting welfare. 

5. A note on the Inderal budget process - The budget process is a complex one, 
and funding' for FY 82 haa not been ' finalized . Thus, the AdmiTiistration contlnuea 
to propose recissions (cutbacka) in propoaed FY 82 levela of funding, and Congress 
has yet to adopt a final FY 82 budget. 
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> In n 82, the Food Staap prograa vaa cut by $1.6 billion, 
or 13.5 percent. New Tock State euetained • loss of $125 
silllon, end estlastes sufcest that in New York City 
42,000 people lost eligibility. ^ 

- For FT 83, the Admlnistrstion proposss an sdditlonal ^t 
of $2.2 billion,^ sljwst another 20 percent. For New 

* York Ststs, this could Wean s loss of up to an sdditlonal 

$187 mUlion. 

Medicaid Jf , 

' - Xn FT 82, the Medica^id progrsn wss reduced by sbout sii^ 
percent. States havfj^ responded to these reductions pri> 
narily by reducing /or allnlnating the '^optional" ser- 
vicsB.^ Optional' services sre those which statea nay, 
^ ' but are not required to, provide: clinic visita, dtugs, 

end dental services, etc. In New Tork Stste, no signifi- 
csnt changes have yet been nade, slthough sdditioiial cuts 
would fprce s decrease in services. • ' ^ 

- For FY 83, the Heagan Admlnistrstion proposes s reduction 
of snother 91.2 billion, the equivalent of close to 11 per- 
cent. For New York, the loss is estlnated to be sround 
$127 million. The cuts sre likely to hurt primarily the 
*!medically-needy," that is, the working poor who cannot 
sfford Insursnce. They snd their children will now^be re- 
quired to psy for sll ssrvlces snd, consequently, many by 
necessity will seek only emergencyAcsre, ^^oregolng the 
cost-effective routine snd preventive services. 



4 



6. This would be SQcooplished by: 1) reducing benefits by 35 cents, Instead of 30 
cents for every dollar of avsilable income — producing, in effect, s 16.7 percent 
increase in the cost of food oyer the yesr; 2) cslculatln^ sll incoiae, for benefits 
(up to 985 has been disregarded) which would reduce s working family's monthly 
food stsmp sllowsnce by $29.75, including the counting of any energy sssistsnce 
payments to families ss income; 3) rounding down psy*ents to the lowest dollsr; 

4) denying stamps to. families receiving less than $3-0 worth; and 5) mandsting s 
Jobosearch for able-bodied recipients (whll« slso reducing stste personnel respon- 
sible for providing aasistance) . 

7. This would be sccompllshed primarily by further reducing the federsl share for 
"optional"' services, requiring medicsid recipients to psy party^f the cost of 
health csre ($1 to $1.50 por outpstl^enr visit, and $1 to $2 esdh day In ths hospl- 
tsl) . While this may not seem like much, for s family experiencing this change 
slong with AFDC snd food stamp changes, the dollsrs just may not be there. The 
sverage AFDC family of , four receivea $550.91 per month to meet sll lU needs. 
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The budgetary ch*ngea dlscuaaed above would remove all but the bareat Income 
and program aupporta from poor people. 8 Were there to be no further changes, the 
structural network of feder^ regulation would/ however, remain 'intact and the 
funding might be increaaed at aame future date. 

Unfortunately, the Adminiatration ia not aaSlafied with mere de-funding— it 
seeks to radically reatructure the basic programa which provide mit^lmal income, 
food, and health care. In the face of well-documented historical evidence^f 
atate failure to meet the needa of the poorest and the moat in need of protep**iJ^ 
especially poor children, the Reagan^Adminiatratiori would dismantle a ayat^of 
carefully-buUt federal ^rotectiona and turn responsibUity— with significantly •> 
dminiehed funda — back to the states. » 

The Block Grant SWAP and' the New Federaliam * 

- The Adminiatration has propoaed merging food atamps and AFDC 
Into one block grant program and' turning it "back to the atates 
to adminiater. Although the proposal is too vague for ita 
Impact to be aasessed, Adminiatration officlala have testified 
that some statea would clearly loae.^ Further, afxer^four yeara, 
the states ij^ld no longer be required to maintain either AFDC 

^ or food stamps, anti would be permitted to uae funds now ear- 

■marked for medicaid for purposes related to basic aupports for 
poor families. Undter the SWAP -proposal, ^43 other federal programs 
would alao be turned back to the atatea. ♦ 

CHILDREN'S LEGISLATION 

Without a clear rationale and without analysia of progr*n atreog^iha or weak-, 
neaaes or coat ef f ectiveneas, the Reagan Adminiatration has 'baKlcally proposed 
cutting and gutting virtually all federal programs targeted apetf^^f ically for chil- 
dren. Below, we summarize the Adminiatration ' s position. " 
Education of Children 

' ^ ''^ * \v ■ 

Federal assiatance to the states for the education of children hWs focused 

primarily on ensuring an adequate response to both poor anB handicapped children. 

In these areas, the following changes have been proposed: 

- P.L. 94-192 . Enacted in 1975, the Education for All. Handi- 
capped Children Act aets a framework to enaure that the 
special educational needa of ^landicapped children are met. 



8. If the current proposals are enacted, those families tryihg to suArive with 
cuts in AFDC, food atamps, and 'medicaid would also bi^ forced co cope Jith cuts 
in other related basic support programa: Low Income Energy AsiiatanU Housing 
Aaaistance, and Job-related progradla. 

9. For instance, for each state to mount a food st amp program, >ftch state would 
have to print its o^Jk food stamps, safeguard the at^pT**ca0Li><^»^tei^f^tlng , ar- 
range for the destruction after use, etc. All adminiatrative fiunctionJsare now 
performed by the USDA at obvioualy leas coat than it would take to mount 
grams. 

r 
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F«d«r»l dollar* for th» progrma h«v» D«var b««o ad*qu«c« ^ v 

but' t:b« l«v hM d«flnad tba rlghca of haadlcappcd children 
and provided pAv^tm with tba «e«iui Co ln«l«c Cb«lr chil- 
dm r«calvt an •ducadon. Tha laagan Ad»inlacraeioD aeaki 
to raduca tha alraady low laval of fedarai aupport by anothar 
29 parcant for thla program, and aora lmDort#Dtl7, to repaal 
tha law, raplaca it with a blo^k grant, and 'allmlnata tha 
apa(;_jj4^protaotlooa It afforda tha chlldrao.^^ 

- Tltla I . In FT 82,Vstha Coaipenaatory Education program anactad. > 
in 19U undarwant major ravlalon*. It bacama Cbaptar I of tha 
Education Conaolldation and Imptovament' Act, and auatalnad ^ 
cuta ^of 19 parcant thua far. In addition, tha requirement 

that tha program funda ba targeted to poor chlldran waa aer- *^ . 

ioualy weakened, aa ware provlalone to encourage tha involve- 
mant of poor parente in education daclelone. In New York State, 
thoee ^te ere already being felt. 

- In n 1983, the Admlnletretlon propoee^, an additional cut of 
32.7 percent, and a raclielon of $*00 million in FT 82 funde. 
Overall, the cute, adjueted for Inflation, rapreaent e. 50 per- 
cent loee in federal inveetmant In the education of poor chil- 
dren, deeplte documented 'evidence that Title I haa had a 
Bubetantial Impact on Improving the reading and math achlere- 
mente of children receiving Title I eetVlcee. 

- In addition, in FT 82, many other educational p^grama imrolv- 
ing baa'ic ekllle, enrlcbment, and deaeg regatlon ef forte were 
combined into e block grant ee Chapter I of ICIA. Funding for 
theae programa waa alao cut by abou&^Jd percent, with dramatic 

\> Impact already vlalble In Hew Tork State. Thue, becauee of 
changee in the federal dletrlbution tormila, urj>an areae in 
Sew Tork State are experiencing reductlona of up to 90 percent. 

- Overall, in New Tork State, the State Education Department eetl- 
satee that in acadaalc year 82-83, 89,000 poor children will 
denied remedial eervlcee and 1,»00 Jobe terminated. 19,000 
handicapped children In itate programa will be affected, along 
with 4,500 handicapped children in local echool dletrlcte. An- 
other 14,000 neglected end delinquent youth in etate pTograma 

. will have reduced educational opportunltlee. Similar reductlona 
in eervlcee for 1983-84 are anticipated, with 'e loee of 915 Jobe 
for teachere and cloee to 1,400 jobe for paraptoteaeionale. 



.10. The block grant would Include the etate grante' portion of P.L. 94-142, the 
preechdol incentive grante, and the former F.L. 89-313 (e program to aid handi- 
. capped children in itate echoole and inatitutlona) . The block grant would be 
funded et $772 million, 

11. legulatory charigia, •ubetantlaUy weakening the l*w, are already being drafted. 

12. The Admin latretion haa alao propoeed a 56 perccat cut in Pell grante now avail- 
able to nhe pooreet etudente in college. In New Tork State between 1981 and 1984. 

a etaggering loee of roughly $650 mUlion in eld directed toward higher education . 
le anticipated if the teagan budget ie enacted. 
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FeedlnK Poor Children 

In addition to cutting food tt««p allocation*, the Reagan Administration has 
also slashed^ special children's nutrition program* ► Theap programs Include the 
follovlnc: ^ 

13 ' 

- The School Lunch ProKram In FY 82 was cut by J9 percent, 

and 1, SOO^schools withdrew from the program. This year, 
the Re«gaa Administration proposed freeslng* the program at. 
..FT 82 levels. In New York State, althoughiall but a few > 
, school districts continue in the program, the price of re- 

duced' lunches has slg^ilf lcantl7 Increased (scmetlmes by as 
much as 40 cents). 

- The School areakfaat Program , which. now nationally serves 
33,000 children (close to 90 percent of wtico are poor or 
nearly poor) and the Child Care Food Program (providing 
aaslstance to day care. Head Start, and realdentlal treat- ' 
•ent centers) would both be eliminated. They would be 
merged Into a block grant with funding reduction from 

' $735 ■nilon Btfk $488 million. In addition, future funding 
levels would be froren.^' 

- The special Summe^Feedlng Pro&rama and apeclal Milk Pro- 

for schools' too pook to provide food services would 
be completely eliminated." 

- The Women's, Infanta anj Children* a Supplemental food ^ 
Program would be eliminated. In FY 82, the Prealden^ proJ 
jKtsed a 30 percent In this program, but Congreaa re- 
jected hla demanda. /Thua, basically, there waa little loas ' 
of funding, although even that loss meant 200,000 persons 
lost benefits nationally. The WIC program now provides 

food to over two million people (pregnant women. Infants, 
and children) nationally, and to 190,000 In New York State. 
It has been a particularly valuable program. Under the 
Reagan proposal. It Is to be merged with the Maternal and, 
Child Health Block Grant, which overall Is slated for a 
36 percent cut from Ita 1981 funding levels. If enacted ^ 
In New Ytork, a loss of $21 million In food supplements to 
children and pregnant women Is anticipated. If theae cuts 
are enacted, 63,000 persons will lose services. 
I 



13. While this does not seem like a huge cut, and waa Intended to reduce the base 
payment for nonpoor students. In fac,t the real consequence was to affect all chil- 
dren becauae so many schools withdrew from the program. Thus, the savlnga ^o the 
federal government will be greater than*antlclpated, and the loss to the children 
also greater.^ /V 

14. A study by the General Accounting Office found that WIC and the school break- 
fast program are the most nutritionally and, cost-effective of the child food pro- 
grams. 

15. One study, conducted at Harvard, found every one dollar InveaCment In WIC 
saves three dollars In hospl^l costs. 
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FrotectlDR Homele>», Abused, and Troubled Youth 

- P.L. 96-i72 . En*cCed In 1980, the Adoption A«aiat«nce and 
Child Welfare Act definea procectdona for abuaed, dependenc 
and neglecced children In foater care, and providea Cargeced 
funda to enable chem Co reaain with their own fcmiliea or, 
if that la not poaaible, to b« adopted. The legialatlon 
received itrong bi-partlaan support. In FT 62, the Adminia- 

tmtion aought ita rapeal and a reduction in anticipated > 
funda targated for coat-ef f ectiva aervicea to children at 
riak of, or in, out-of-hoae placement. 

- For n 83, the Adolnlatratlon haa again propoaed to reneal 
P.L. 96-272, create a block grant, and draatically limit 
funda foj: child welfare •ervicea. The programa in the 
block grant (including child welfare aervicea, child wel- 
fare training, foater care, and sdoption aa^iatance) would 
be funded at $380 million, 46 percant below what Congreaa 
^ticipatcd in enacting P.L. 96-272 and 18 percent below 

' . laat year'a funding levela. Further, under the block ^rant, 
neither the foater care nor the adoption assistance would 
be'an entitlement program. 

- In New York State, if the child welfare block grant ia enacted. 
It. will mean a aubstantlal loaa of both foater care dollara 
and pargeted federal dollara for preventive services- to streng- 
then New Ydrk*s own landmark Child Welfare Reform Act. In 

FY ^1, New York received $173 million, dollara for foater care 
alone; in FY 82, they eatljute receiving $123 million; and in 
FY 83, $102 million. Yet, the likelihood is that more chil- 
dren will be at riak of neglect, abuae, or removal from home 
becauae of a tresses" on poor familiea. 

- The Administration has propoaed cutting by $2 million (but 
not repealing) the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act, 
which providea limited funda to atatea. 

- The Reagan Admlniatratlon has for the second year in a row 
propoaed the elimination of the Juvenile Juatice and Delin- 
quency Prevention legialatlon, , requeatlng eero funding for 
it. In addition, they have propoaed a cut from $11 to $7 
million in funda for runaway youth. 

C*rlng for Younn Children 

Child care for young children makes it poaaible for women and single parenta 
to work. It providea a way to identify and help handicapped children early, and 
it providea a way to foater healthy development In children. Although there la 
no one federal program which eapabliahea and supports day care for young children, 
the two major federal programa which now provide funda for programa for preachool 



16. The foater care program has been an entitlement alnca 1935, In recognition 
of public reaponaibility to protect neglected and dependent children from harm. 
In 1980, in recognition of the obvioua psychological and coat benefits of adoption 
over the maintenance of children lij^ong-term foater care, tha provlaion of federal 
funda Co enable the adoption of ch^Wren was made an entitlement. 
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chlldren are boch chreaCened. (Ths Adslniacrscion did aoc propose may chaoga 
Cha tmx credits available for day care for aoapoor familiea.) 



- Head Start . Nationally, Head Start aarvea about 337,000 
children; In Mew York, 1^,000 children ara In the program. 
In FY 82, although' Head Start rec^eived aoaa cuta, it did 
not auffer a funding loaa cosparabla to other prograaa. 
B<iually Important, the capacity of thia prograa to pro- 
vide nutritional and health car a haa been undarminad by 

the cuta In child nutrition and health progranta. In FT 83,^ 
the President haa not'propoaed a aubatantial cut, but the 
real threat ia In fact the adalntnatration proposal to 
weaken tha quality. of the prograa by changing existing per- 
fomance atandarda. 

- Title XX . The other major federal aourca of day care funda 
ia through the Social Servicea Block Grant (formerly Title 
XX). ^tionally, a aubatantial proportion of thoae funda 
haa been uaed for health care. In Mew York State, it ia 
eatimated that about 46 percent of the funda have been uaed 
for poor working vcnen.. In FY 82, Mew York State auffared 
a $60 million loaa in Title XX funds. All over the stste\ 
counties have been reducing day care>— eapeclally for children 
of working parents. In FY 83, the Admlnistrstion has pro- 
posed another It percent cut and is requiring statea to pay 
for day csre formerly funded under the open-ended AFDC 



prograa. 



For updated Information on these issues, call: 



Children's Defense Fund 800-42A-9602 



or 



Ststewide Youth Advocacy 716-454-5419 




93-065 O - 82 ~ 20 
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HEW TOIX'S ClIUKai AMD TIE PIQfOSED 1913 
fEDEKAL tPDCrr 

In Fabrucry. Praaldanc tmm%Ma sukKlccad hlj budgac. Onca again, poor 
and chair faaULiaa ara slnglad for a dlsf roporcloaaCa ih^ra of cha cuca 

Togacbar cha AdBlnXxcraClon ' a TT 12 and FT 83 budgac propOMla would c 
rf 81 funding Irwla by: 

44 parcanc In child Mlfara program! whicb provlda foacar 

hoaaa, adopt iva Mrrlcas *cd subsidy , and ptavanciva 

and procacciv* Mrricaa 
50 parcanc in child oucrlcion programs which provlda school 

braakiaacs,' child cara faading and aumm«r food for 

low IncoM child ran 
30 parcanc In aducacional programs for handicappad children 
SO parcanc In companaacory aducacion programs for poor 

childran 

36 parcanc in social »«rvlcas — Ticla XX funding which has 
b««n cha aajor sourca of day cara 
100 parcanc of Juvanila juacica and dali4uancy pravancion 
programs which hava provldad coomnlcy'-baaad sarvlcas 
and raform of cha Juvanila juscica syscam 
And, cha Admlniscraclon has proposad owaaiva changaa * 
In Afix: (Aid Co Famlliaa wich Dapandanc Childran) ,^ 
Food Scamps« and Hadicaid, baaic 'supporc programs 
for familias wlch children. 



YOU CAN HELP STOP THE CUTS 

In concrasc Co 1981, Coday paopla all over cha counCry — Deaocracs and 
HepubLicans alike — ara saying "Enough" and are beginning co suggesc 
alccmacivas Co cha adminiscracion ' s FY 83 budgec. 
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It i« urt«&c thAt th» Toicmm of chlldnn'a AdvocatM hm bMrA In M«r Tork Scat a, 
bocb to •tT«^th«ii thm Mb«r« of tha B.Y. Co«tr«aalon*l ialaMtlon vho bar* 

acauoch alllM of cblldnn. >an4 co aducaca cbota vho haira not b««n 
aTspachaclc Co chlldrcn'a laau*^ ■bout vhac cha loaa of fadarfl prografea. 
rr*cacclaaa and doll*r« for childraa will man to M.T^ Stau'a children. 
Tour balp 1* urtantly a— 4ad . 

Ttaasa paigaa highlight tba problaas. with cha Adalalatratlon'a proposAla and 
daflna adTocAcy atapa to b« f&aa. A BOQi dacallad analysis of cba laagan 
propoaala for children and a dlacunaloa (to tba axcant poaalbla) of chair llkaly 
l«pacc In H.T. Staca la attached or airallabla' from STA. * 
UiUT IS LIXILT TO lATPEH 

All cha algna ara that tba taagan budgat vlll not P«** Intacc. Thara la 
trldaaf raad concam that cha burdana lapoaad on pooc^ f aalllaa ara alnply coo r 
Inaqulcabla and chat oaltbar cha adalnlat ration caz atratagy nor ica acan^ on 
cba alllcary budgat la in cba acono«lc intaraat of tbla country. 
' Congraaa vlll aeon bagln Co nagoclaca with tba Wblca lousa. Thara vlll \>a 
attaapta Co raduca tha daflclt, probably cbrougfa raquaaca for and ravlalon of 
cba cmx cuta of If SI and raductlona In projactad alllcary axpandlturaa. Still, 
unlaaa Congraaa cakaa a atront atand agalnat furtbar buditat cuca In aoclal 
progra»a. tba fraaldant'a raductlona In nany araaa ara llkaly Co ba anactad. 

UKT^Tn ftXAGAH PtOPOSALS MAJd KO SIKSS 

Tha taagan proposala for cbUdran naka no aanaa — for cjia chUdran or cha 

caxpayara. . 

-Ic la coat "lnaf»ctlv« and crual to children to dany 
chaa pravantlva health care by requiring poor perente to 
pay non-exlatent dollare for bealcb cmrk Ylalte — ee 
Che nev Heillcald propoaale do. The reault vlll be higher 
coet eaergency care for aore children. 

-Ic la coet lioaf fectl-va to eliminate incentlvee for eervlcee 
Co prevent the foeter care pleceaanC of e child, vhen auch 
^ a placement often coete auch aore than prevention aarvlcae. 
>V^^- \Tet chla le vhat cha Reagan proposal to block grant cba 

Adoption ilaeletence and Child Welfare Act of 1980 vlll do. 

-Ic la coet InaffectlTS to deny pregnant vonen food 
•upplcMnt«- for denial only increaaee the rlek that cbe 
bablae vUl be undervelght and likely co require high coet 
incenslve care inlclally, and other specialized aarvlcee 
chrougbout childhood. Tet cble le wnac che propoeal Co 
laarge the WIC (Woven Infent and Children Program) vlch 
che Maternal and Child leelch Slock Granc vlll do. 

-Ic la coec Ineffecclve and unjuet co permlc i\9.';,iiore chan a 
chrea parcenc error rate In welfare pro grans 'and f»t accept 
coet overruns of up to 200 percent In allltary progxaas. 
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-It is cose Ineffeccive «nd cruel to deny federal dollars 
to children for Inunizationa, and continue to subsidize 
the t— ml rir tiiim of pets of military personnel. Yet the "j^r^ 
administration has proposed a $3-«illion cut in funding p. ^ 
for children's liMunisations' in FT 82 (affecting about 
75,000 children) and another two million cut for FT 83. 
tut $1.4 for the prograa for iMunixations for pets of 
■ilitmry p«rsonn«l is untouched. ^ 

-It is coet ineffective and cruel to pocrr faailiss to 
force the children out of day care and the nothers back 
into wvlfare, yet* this is vhat the combined impact of 
AJDC cuts and loes of social servicee' dollars will do. « 

-It is crv«f and unjust to make poor children and families 
bear a disproportionate share of budget cuts. Tet , 
non-partisan analysis shows this is in fact vhat the 
administration would do.* 



1981-1982 BUDGET CUTS ARE HURTING CHILDREN NOW! 

1981 reductions have been most visible in day care* welfare and nutrition 
programs. The following quotes are from a recent day care survey in a N.Y. county. 

"I was terminated by the center because I had a debt 
to them that I could not pay. I could no^ afford the $19/ 
week United Way fee . We were forced co send ny daughter 
to live with relatives for three weeks while I found some- 
one to watch her. 

"When V* lost day care we also lost the transportation 
to speech therapy the center provided. My daughter has been 
so overwhelmed that her speech has badly regressed and she 
is stuttering again. I know her therapist would feel very 
bad if she knew. 

"At Central Intake they told me to find the money to 
pay the daycare center. Let the rent and utilities go, 
they said. They said I should learn to milk the system to 
survive, fhd that I night as well get used to being poor, 
because I was always going to be poor. 

'*Vhy should I be forced to make these choices? But I 
am more upset about what's happening to my child. She is 
made to carry burdens that are not hers. She had a sure, 
safe day-to-day existence and now she doesn't have it." 

— A Mother 1;/ New York State 

WHY CHILDREN'S ADVOCATES MUST ACT NOW 

Notwithstanding the apparent mood of the Congress, strong and immediate action 
by those who care about children is important. It is important for four reasons. 

First , the administration has in the past been very effective In securing 
Its o%m goals, deeoite evidence of strong opposition. 

second reason children's advocated .must act is that what is at stake 
for children is more, much loore than the loss of dollars. What is at stake is 



'For a detailed analysis of the administration's proposals reflected in these 
paragraphs, see STA's "Analysis of FT 83 Proposed Federal, Budget. Changes," 
attached or available from SYA. ' , 
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loaa of a fadaral atatutory franawork for children. Although thla framewrk 1 
noC perfect, it anaurea that the chlldran hava minimal health aod educational 
opportuaitiaa, »nd that hoaelaaa children ara protected ^ It reflect^ an i^veat- 
■ent in America' a children which ia alao, in many i^ftancea , demonatrably coat 
afficiant. Tha danger ia that imleaa adYocmtea act» we ^y hold jjnto aoae of 
the wonmy noij apent for fhildren but loaa tha atatutory framework that makea ^ 
thoae aoniea work affectively for them. 

The third raaaon why advocatea muat act^ia that deapite tha concema of 
children 'a advocataa, little about what really ia at atake for children haa becone 
clear to the media or the Congraia. Therefore, unleaa children 'a advocatea make 
known thfi iaauea, the childran may alaply gat loat in the many budget deciaiona 
Congreaa muat maka. Wa cannot-»let that happen . ^ 

Tha fourth raaaon that childran' a advocatea muat act i« that ^rithouC 
aubatantial preaaure, tha atate will not pick up tha deficita. It ia clear 
that the new federalism atratagy baa alre«iy turned over aubatantial pow^r — 
but not fund a — to the atatea^ Thia^^ana it ia alao important to let atate 
lagialatora know of people' a concema about children. Aa advocatea, we muat 
davalop a broad-'baaed oonetituoncy for children and youth — a conatitucncy 
conpoaed of church goers, civic organization*, youth groupa and other atudents 
— s constituency thst can Influence th^ big budget deciaiona of local and atata 
law makera — a conatituancy with clout' ^ 

WIV^T THOSE CONCEANED ABOUT CHILDREN CAN DO ABOUT FEDERAL CHANG^ 

Contact Senatora D'Atnato *nd Moynihan and your congreaamen. * Congreasmen 

Conable, Fiah, Gilman, Green. Horten, Kemp and ^Solarz particularly need to hear 

from you. Urge them to oppoaa any further fuit&lng cuta and changea in children 'a 

programa. Specifically, ssk thst thsy: 

-Oppose rapeal of *oj cuta la tha Education for 
All Handicapped Children Act and the 50 percent 
reduction in compenaatory education program. 

-Oppoaa repeal of the Adoption Aaaiataf^ca Child 
Welfare Act of 1980 and any further cuta in ita fund a. 

-Oppoae the merger of the WIC program into the 
Matemel and Chil^ Health Block Grant and any cuta 
in current caaeloada. 

^ -Oppoaa combining the School Breakfaat Program and 
4^ the Child Cjire Feeding Program into"a Block Grant 

and any further cuta. 

^ ; . - 

^Attached are the-namea and addreaaea of the N.Y. Congreaa'iona^ delegatea . 
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-Oppoae the elialnatlon of othet special food prograjM. 

-Oppose any further reductions in benefit levels for Food 
Staapt and KFDC. 

Find out what is happening in your- conaunities. Write letters to your 
local n«v«papsrs; call and vfite your local congressmen and Nev York's senators 
to point out t^e disastrous affects federsl budget cuts will have locally. 

WHAT THOSE CONCIRNID ABOUT CHILDREK CAN DO TO SECURE STATZ SUPPORT FOR THOSE 
MOST SERIOUSLY AFFECTED. 

1. FARTICIPATE IN CHILD WATCH 

Learn ^bout the impact of cuts today in our comunitiea. To assist that 

prcnress SXA has taken on the rssponsibility of coordination and training 

local Child Watch volunteers. Using materials developed by the 

Children's Defense Fund in collaboration with the Association of- Juhior 

Leagues, l*cal Child Watch groups will monitor effects of cuts on child 

care, Mdical care* welfare and child welfmre. This project is endorsed 

by Church Wonen United, United Methodist Wooien, Lutheran Church of America, 

Council of Jewish Welfare Federations, League of United Latin American 

Citizensi National Aasociation^f or Education of ^ou^g Children, Southern 

Rural Wonen's Network, National Council of Negro Women and the YVCA. 

Call Margery Rosen of STA. staff , 716-454-5419* if^^^jdti' and your organization • 

are interesrtd in participation. 

HELP DEVELOP THE CHILDRg N'S NETWORK 
s 

Speak to gatherings of religious an<|^ civic organizations and student 
groups CO niiscuss che implications^of the 1^^^ end to secure thei^^ member- 
ship in the Children's Network, and their pledge to write poatcards to 
legialators. Enclosed please find pledge materials which you should 
distribute and collect at each gathering. Mail them to: 

Network Volunteer 
432 Powers Building 

Rochester, N.Y. 14614 '» 

BECOME POLITICALLY INVOLVED 

You may wish to be involved in voter registration or efforts to elect peraonsi 
committed to the welfare of children to public office. A Political Action 
Committee to Protect Children and Youth has been formed, independent of any 
existing advocacy group. Fundraising for its efforts to target at state 
races is now underway. Your support will be needed. 

For more information, call Eve Block or other SYA staff, 7l6-454-5V»l9. 
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Statebcbnt op Thb Dbpasta^ent op Human Wblpare, tlNiTBD 
Methodiot Church General Board op Church and Society 

j ^ \ . . PREFACE y 



The Dcpartmenc of Hu««^ Welfare of the General Board of Church and 
Society of the United Methodist Church i» pleaaetf to submit this testi- 
o»ny CO the Concnictee on Ways and Means' Subconimittee on Oversight and 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce's Subcommittee on Health and the 
Environmeat for the record of their Joint Hearing. The Department of 
Human Welfare has been charged by the United Methodist Church to advocate 
for the needs of children. Such advocacy is largely the result of policy 
resolutions and issue statements voted by repreaetitatives from each judi- 
catory (regional cluster) of the Church. At the conclusion of th1« tes-" 
' timony, we h'rve enclosed copias of statements germane tq 
this hearing. 

We greatly appreciata the opportunity to testify on behalf of our 
nation's children, especially the poorest of these. We applaud the 
leadership o£^ Congrescaari Rangel and Congressman Wrxmaa in attempting to 
assess negative impact before making the increasingly difficult decisions 
regarding funding levels of thosa. programs of benefit to our nation's 
children. We would welcome aay future opportunities to present testimony 
before either subcomfitittee or joint hearings. 



Dr. Beverly RoberSon Jackson 
Director 

Department of Human Welfare 
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In preparing this testimony the agencies of the church that pro- 
vides direct services to families through our miifslon agency were 
contacted- Thus the focus of this presentation will be two fold: 1). 
a general overview of the impact of budget cuts on cltildren and their 
families and 2). specific survival problems faced by our church-sponsored 
programs. 

With l.d"fet year's shifting of funds from human needs programs to 
defense 8p«ndlng by the Administration and Congress, more than one out of 
five dollars vaa taken from needy children and families. A wide spread 
assault was iivai»^|^n families with children. This assault, and a number of 
other Initiatives (e.g. the latest proposal for a New Federalism), were 
extremely myopic. The historical rationale for Initiating various ser- 
vices to children was completely forgotten. 

For example, this nation had devoted a portion of Its resources to 
Immunization programs. The purpose of these programs was not only to BJCfi- 
vent pain and illness to children but also as a co'st-ef f ectlve method/of ^ 
preventive health care.^ It costs much mor^ ro hospitalize and carttj^^ a 
child or provide the long terra medical care for a child handlcappedDySdlscaac 
than to provide (this tticludej* production distribution and administering^ 
innoculation. The proposed cuts in this program fpr FY 83 are extremely 
short-sighted, and unfair. When there arc cuts In the military program 
to subsidize the Innoculation the pets of service personnel (which is 1/2 the 
cost of the full program for this nation's children), what Implicit vaJue 
Judgement has bcenf made? 

The health services area Cor mothers and children Is facing equally 
as short-sighted cuts in a variety of other areas. Last year there was 
a 30% cut In funding from the F\ 81 levels In the newly created Maternal 
and Child Health Block Grant which includes all* of Title V (maternal ind ^ . 
child health and the crippled chlldrcns fund), sudden infant dcaJCh syndrome 
funds, hemophillla services, genetic disease control, rehabilitation services 
for disabled children and adolescent pregnancy programs. The l^lock^ranU 
seems to bo a convlencnU tool for enabling a broad range of services to be 
cut back without careful future Impact analysis on" clients or the health 
care system. 

Please find attached an impact statement ^within a fundralsing Ipt ter ,Ar t Iclc 1 
from Texas regarding just one of the smaller components of the block grants. 
This letter was submitted to our Church's Council of Bishops and forwarded 
by them to ne . In response to the administration's general attack on families 
as demonstrated by the fierce assault on their needs from the poorest of the 
poor through the struggling middle class (e.g. food stamps, college loans 
and grants). The Council of Bishops issued this statement In Movembcr 1981. 

The Council of Biships , a. body consisting of all of the Bishops of 
The United Methodist Church issued the statement of concern that follows: 
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A STATEMENT OF CONCERN 
THE COUNCIL OF BISHOPS 

^ "51 

THE UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
November 20^ 1981 * 

"■^ ■ The CarneRie Council on Children study in 1977 reported 
that one-fourth to one-third- of all Araer-ic^n children are born int^ 
families with financial strains so great that the children will suffer 
basic dep^rivation . 

The White House Conference on Families (1980) involved over 
100,000 persons in regional and national hearings on the needs of families 
Most of the top recommendations coming out of these delJlXierations had to 
do with economic concerns of family units: • > 

♦ 

* Family-oriented personnel policies — f lexcim^ , 
leave policies, shared or part-time j'obs . 



Assistance to families with a handicapped 
'member . 



^ * Programs to allow home care for aging persons. 

I * Tax reforms and day-care programs botk to assist full-time 
"7 " horaemakers and to allow mothers to- work. 

* Policies to provide for full employment and the ending of 
^ of employment discrimination . 

* Coherent energy and inflation policies. ^ 

The Gallup Poll taken as a part of the White House Conference 
study includeci: 

"The cost of living, energy costs, and government policies 
(which hurt families) are the most important problems" facing families, 
in Che opinion of most Americans. 



*Adapted from a similar statement adopted by the Board of Discipleship 

on October 13, 19S1, and by the Family Life Committee on November 7, 1981. 

"Health care assistance, assistance to poor families, provisions 
of child care, guaranteed jobs for parents" are strongly supported by 
Americans . 

'■ ^ 

Drug and alcohol abuse, family violence related to economic 
stress in families, were also top concerns . 

The Methodist Bishops (all four Methodist bodies) meeting in 
March (1981) in Atlanta ,. said : 

"We call upon Methodist people to urge the present • administratior^ 
to reconsider the drastic cuts it has proposed related to the food ^ 
stamp program, legal aid services, educational assistance j health 
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cate, job training , and other programs dfe^igned to reinforce the 
general welfare of the poor and disadvagcagecj of the United States." 

As the legislag;lon shapes ^p, the data begins to come in to 
do^^ent the tragic consequence's for poor families of policies which will 
shit^ $30 billion from social programs to armaments production. 

The Atlanta-based Southern Regional Council made public re- 
Qgncly a report entitled "The New ^°deral Budget an^ .the South' s Poor.". , 
They charge that the Reagan administration's approach to slashing Federal 
spending on programs related to. health and jobs had "transformed the war 
on poverty of 15 year^ ago into a war oir the poor today." 

The benefits of as many as half of the South' s poor who now re- 
ceive government assistance. may be reduced or eliminated by the end of 1982, 
the study found. This means a worsening of the vicious cycle that keeps 
people poor. ^ 

The Conclusion of the Council was- based on a study c>f four pro- 
grams which have raised the standard of living for millions of people in the 
Wouth: AFDC (Aid to Families with Dependent Children), Food Stamps, CETA , 
(ComprehenS lv«; Employment Training Act^) , and Medicaid. 

The gutting of these programs "will force people who cannot work ' 
deeper into poverty, and will undercut what little incentive' already ea^ 
ists to work for those who can." CSee New York T;mes , 10-12-81). 

We call on every local church congregation — 

to make the needs of the poor a matter of 
continuing, prayerful concern, 

to examine the needs of the families in their local community, 

to become actively Involved in providing support and sus- 
tenance to families in need , 

to go beyond simple charity to examine the policies and 
institutions that affect the' family on the local, state, 
and national levels. y 

Special emphasis needs to be given by families, communities, 
churches, and social agencies co the health, educational,' economic, and 
spiritual well-being of the aged. These persons suffer especially from the 
brunt of the federal reallocation of budgetary funds from social to military 
programs . 

In addition to being private nurturers, parents and all who "care 
ibout growing children need to become public advocates of children's interests, 
^jiich are affected by employment policies, and opportunities, and the degree 
of social justice in the nation. 

As we vork to equip persons to become effective disciples of 
Christ, let us enable them not only to be skilled in Christian, education, 
worship, evangelism, counseling, and pastoral care, but also effective 
community organizers of self-help and mutual-support programs, and strong 
advocates for public policies that strengthen families and meet the basic 
needs of children, youth, and the elderly. 

End of Article ' 
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It is impossible to ignore^the underlying, actual if not intended, . 
^theipe ox contempt for the poor that is exemplified in th& full "range of 
health care »cuts from medicaid through community, migrant and Indian health 
service grants. Although the brunt of the pain, illness" and death falls 
upon the poor, everyone who becomes iJ,l will pay part of the financial cost. 
Whenever a hospital has to make-up the cost of care for an un^nsu^ed or 
poorly insiured patient, those costs are passed on to other consumers. 

In or,der to qualify for ^^diCaid, a child must already be among the 
poorest of che poor. A child a^W an ^Iderly person can have t)ie slme 
family income resources and the elderly peVson. would be eligible fdrHedicaid 
and the child would not. The request is not that the elderly be cutback, 
but tha"t chis nation clearly examine its commitment, if any, to the future* 



The diabolical cuts projected l^r the healgji care system are a dov^ble 
assault on the programs that aid the poot . Community and migrant'' health 
programs will lose funds through cuts in the Primary Care» Block Grant as 
'well^a^l through regulatory and budgetary change^in Medicaid. 

p- }lh 1981, AO Community Health Centers closed, causing almost 200,000 
,(>teople to lose health care services. Mothers and children make up over 
*Half the population served (estimates up to SOX)". This insidious assault 
should not be tolerated by people of conscience. 

Within the church, our congre^tions are faced with,.dif f icul ties . We hear 
About the struggles of our various agencies vith the increased needs of people 
within this nation. Our higher education agencies are flooded with requests 
for scholarship aid and our caring institutions for children and the elderly 
are calling for increased giving . Meanwhile our community-based programs are 
flooded with, need at the same time that their resources are chrinking. 

United Methodist agencies, like those of most other churches, accepted 
some federal programs in employment, nutrition and pilot-funding in order 
to serve a greater number of Community residents. Many of them are filled 
to capacity and" are struggling to keep from turrving away the needy. The 
fpllowing four examples are just a sample of the most difficult problems 
faced by many of our community centers. 



Oklahoma ycity - Bethlehem Clinic 
' "In ou;: commun^^y clinic we are unable to obtain a doctor to deliver 
'indigent or low* incoma women of their babies. Doctors cannot deliver . at 
a hospital without staff priviledge and hospitals will not admit a doctor 
who-is just a resident who' is willing to serve our clinic. The salary we 
can -pay (as a church supported clinic) does not attract a full time doctor- 
Hospitals limit charity cases or refuse medicaid cases because payment is 
too low" -Ms. Davis 

Winston-Salem ^Bethlehem Center * 



"The center has already lost 22-50% of its 1982 Child Nutrition funds. 
There is also a probable loss of funds for day care. Eighty-five percent of 
our day care budget is from social services (block grant) . We have had 
to terminate the children whose mothers are in college. Their grandparents 
take care of them but they have lost the benefit of the educational program." 

^ • - Ms- Wilks 
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Louisville, Kencucky 
"Vooion in school who are getting AFDC are uhable to get subsidized 
car<?. For example: a mother of three Vho got a grant (an educational 
grtinc CO study) for medical assistant is not eligible for any subsidized 
care. Wo cry to provide care for children who cannot pay but the burden 
may cause us to close the center." -Ms. Clipperi 

New Orleans - St. Harks 
"Our state is totally unprepared to administer the block grant. We 
are constantly being given random, conflicting, contradicting information 
regarding what we can or cannot do. For example we have been^Cold that 
Che working poor parents of children in our day" care will no longer be 
eligible. They may decide differently next week as they have on many 
other issues this year. " -i'is. Watts 

In sutuina.tiop, the fallacious and implicit proposal that social 
program spending is the cause of all of our monetary programs has been 
disproven. Last year congress gave the President almost all of Che social 
spending cuts he requested, ^i-S inherited budget deficit of §76 billion has 
grown to eotimates of $120 billion an increase of 60%. A new analysis of 
the problem is needed. To merely cut or freeze thp dtfficit is not Che 
answer. There must be an^exaniination of tax policy - (e.g. who will hel, ^he 
economy), employment poMcy (what would a full e%ployment economy contribute 
to the revenue picture) a^^ military policy (e.g. Che cose overruns in jusc 
cwelve aircrafc and mlssile^^program would fund all healch, educacion and 
basic needs programs and suggests Che need, for an evualuacion and accion 
plan in chis area). " 

This councry is facing noc only an economic crisis, buc a crisis of 
consclenfe regarding its children and the fuCure.' This is a cime for 
caking courageous scands chaC are well choughc ouc wich a Chorough analysis 
of shore and long cerm irapaccs. 
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DRS. RG88INS and 8EHR 
A PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION 
8210 WALNUT HILL LANE. SUITE 312 
DALLAS. TEXAS 7S231 



JACOl H KOIIINS. M.O. 
CEONA^O M. liMA. M,0. 
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The United Methodist church ^ Janvjc**ry 25, 1982 

Attrt': Pres. Bishop Ralph T, Alton 
lOb Maryland Ave. 

Washing to-i»., DC 2000 2 ' * • 



Dear Bishop Alton: 



ThtVSudden Infant De a th ' Syn drome (SIDS) counseling and In forma t i o.n 
center is a federal grant project presently funded by Health and Human 
Services through the University of Texas Health Science Center at 
Dallas. The center was established in 1978. Since that time, the 
center's salai^eid staff of one full time coordinator, one part time 
anurse-and one part time secretary have offered crisis i'n t e rven ti on 
counseling to over 350 families who-have lost y oun g ' in f an t s suddenly 
and unexpectedly to SIDS, educated over 4000 officials (Justice of 
the Peace, police officers, sheriffs, firemen, emergency room per- 
sonnel) who have come in contact with SIDS, and offered oVer 400 
hours of instruction on SIDS. 

considering that federal funds will cease as of June, 1982, the center 
turned to the private sector for support. The Moody Foundation has 
generously awarded the center a grant award of $33,000. In order to 
receive this a^ard, the center must seek matching funds as defined by, 
the Moody Foundation's conditions. Any donation, in any amount, will 
help th;<c center closer to its goal. They need your support to^on- 
tinue to offer assistance to f ami lie s^wh os e lives have been dejiPstated 
by the. tragedy of an infant death. 



Sudden Infant Death Syndrome, more c^dmmonly referred to as "Crib Death", 
is the sudden unexpected death of an apparently healthy infant betveer. 
the ages of one month and one year of age. SIDS is a major medical 
and social problem which affects approximately three infants for every 
1,000 live births in the ^nited states with an estimated total of 10,000 
* pe r y tfar . 

From my 30 years experience as a Family Practioner, I know that sudden 
unexpected death in infancy is one of the most dramatic of medical 
problems. A common response by parents to the sudden death of their 
infant is anger directed at the physician, particularly if the physician 
had recently seen the child at a checkup and pronounced the chile well. 
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The anger represents the parents' frustration In dealing with an 
irrational situation. Often the anger is directed toward the spouse. 
At the center in Dallas, a large major'ity of SIDS parents' marriages 
end in divorce and the parents sometimes have no other children. As 
one parent told the Center: "Divorce and childlessness are not the 
same as loss by death, but not having what you might have had is a- 
nother kind of loss that can go very deep." Families who havj ex- 
perienced SIDS are struck with feelings of guilt, anger, frustration 
and fear. The Dallas Center reports 5D\ of all SIDS parents never 
going back home after the loss of their Infant. Virtually every 
parent feels respo^nslble for the death of his child and blames him-" . 
self. Not only do friends, neighbors, officials and relatives blame 
the grief stricken parents, but police and health professionals sub- 
ject parents to insensitive interrogations and falsely accuse, them 
of child abuse. In Tyler, TX. three months ago, parents of a SIDS 
infant were subjected to accusations of neglect before the final 
autopsy report was completed. The legal systems become involved. 
Parents who have taken the infant into their own bed tO sleep suffer 
e.xceptional anguish because^^ey are accused of 1 n adve r t en tly - s uf f- 
ocattng their child. Mi s c 4p t i o n s about SIDS abound and one. of 
Che most harmful is this Association of SIDS with suffocatlo^n both 
deliberate and accidentals • , 

For the family that experiences SIDS, talk of p r even 1 1 o n , com e s too 
late. The S,I DS Center is there to make sure that the family emerges 
with a good conscience- that the tragedy of this child's death is 
not compounded by misunderstandings and recriminations. Families 
benefit from immediate counseling In'-the form of a letter with SIDS 
or grief literature enclosed, a phone call with preliminary cause of 
death and/or a home visit by a qualiflad nurse or counselor. All 
first responders are educated about the SIDS problem, so parents will 
not h^ve to endure insensitive remarks or false accusations. To have 
the burden of guilt lifted as early as possible is enormously help- 
ful to bereaved parents. With the SIDS Center support, this is being 
accomplished. 

The Center is located in the Institute of Forensic Sciences in Dallas, 
TX. The Institute houses the Dallas County Medical Exaniners Office, 
which is responsible for investigating sudden, unexpected deaths. 
Few autopsies were performed prior to the project due to lack of 
proper niedical facilities and insufficient funds. Since 1978, 97 
out -of - coun ty autopsies have been performed with the project pro- 
V i d i g pa y m ent for 59 of these cases. 

NOW that the project has established itself as a n'licleus. to the SIDS 
parents, the Public Health Departments and Law Enforcement agencies, 
they are in a particularly advantageous position to intervene at 
' crucial moments. in the lives of individuals and help all families 
w-.o have lost young infants. The Federal Government has seen the 
necessity of offering counseling to this particular segment of infant 
deaths (SIDS) . However, there is a demonstrated need to expand these 
services and "encompass ALL TYPES OF SUDDEN AND UNEXPECTED DEATHS IN 
INFANCY . 



END ARTICLE I 
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